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THE THEOLOGICAL AND FEUDAL BACKGROUND 
OF WOLFRAM’S “ZWIVEL” (P., 1, 1) 


THE MEANING OF zwivel in the first verse of the Parzival: 


Ist zwivel herzen nA&chgebdr, 
daz muoz der séle werden sir, 


still needs clarification. H. Schneider, who for the interpretation of the 
prologue leans entirely on Hartmann’s Gregorius, now reads ‘‘de- 
spair.’”' B. Mergell wisely leaves the word untranslated, but clearly has 
in mind a state between two opposites.? G. Weber paraphrases thus: 
‘‘Zwivel ist der Terminus fiir die bewuStgewordene seelische Krisis, fiir 
die weltanschauliche Zerrissenheit und Unentschiedenheit als ein 
lebendiges und unabgeschlossenes Problem.””* He seems to be begging 
the question, by pouring into the word the full content of his Par- 
sival exegesis. Nor had an agreement been reached before. Ehrismann 
and others,‘ referring to the crisis in the hero’s life, explained the word 
aS religious doubt; so do all those who translate it by NHG Zweifel.® 
On the other hand, Lachmann and his followers* advocate the render- 
ing “‘uncertainty, vacillation (Wankelmut, Schwanken)”’; they base 
their view on an analysis of the prologue, where zwivel seems to stand 
halfway between siaete and unsiaete. G. Keferstein has gone to the 
extreme of making this swfvel (‘‘Unsicherheit in der Situation des ethi- 


' H. Schneider, Parzival-Studien (Miinchen, 1947), pp. 13 ff. 

* B. Mergell, Wolfram v. Eschenbach und seine franzdsischen Quellen, II. Teil, Wolf- 
rams Parzival (Miinster, 1943), passim. J. Schwietering, Parzivals Schuld. Zur Re- 
ligiositat W olframs in ihrer Beziehung zur Mystik (1946), p. 26, mentions the “Unsicher- 
heit des Zweifels.” 

*G. Weber, Der Gottesbegriff des Parzivol. Studie sum 2. Band des Wolfram v. 
Eschenbach (1935), p. 8. 

*G. Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis sum Ausgang des Mittel- 
alters I1/II/1 (1927), p. 257; “Wolframprobleme,” Germ.-roman. Monatsschrift, 1 (1909) 
659 ff.; “Uber Wolframs Ethik,” ZfdA, xirx (1900), 416; “Die Grundlagen des ritter- 
lichen Tugendsystems,” ZfdA, tv1 (1916), 179 ff.; Kladen, V. d. Hagens Germania, v, 
222-296; H. Paul, PBB, 1 (1876), 66; J. Adam, Inter pretation des Eingangs su Wolframs 
P. (Gymn.-Progr. Schwedt, 1893); San Marte, Uber das Religiise in den Werken W.s 
v.E. (Parz.-Studien, 2.H., 1861), p. 175 f.; F. Vogt. Newe Jahrb. f. d. klass. Aliertum, u 
(1899), 133-153; M. Rieger, ZfdA, xtv1, 175 ff.; W. Mielke, Die Charakterentwicklung 
Parsivals (1904), p. 19. 

5S. Singer, Neue Parzival-Studien (1939), p. 12: “Wo Zweifel im Herzen wohnt, ist 
die Seele in Gefahr.” 

*K. Lachmann, “Uber den Eingang des P.,” Kleinere Schriften, pp. 483 ff.; G. 
Bétticher, Das Hohelied des Rittertums (1886), pp. 7-31; Parzival von W.0.E. in neuer 
Ubertragung (1906), p. 22, and ZfdA, xiv, 149 ff.; P. Piper, Parsival (Kiirschners Dt. 
Nat.-Lit., V/T1/1, fn.; E. Martin in his commentary to P. 1, 1 and in AfdA, xn, 206; B. 
Jansen, Triston und Persical (Utrecht, 1923), p. 27; Dt. Wb. under “‘Zweifel.” 
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schen Handelns’”’)’ the cornerstone of an ethical system where taboo 
legalism supplants medieval Christianity. Evidence for a third 
meaning “‘faithlessness, inconstancy, umstaete’”’ was brought by Nolte, 
who proceeds from a scrutiny of Wolfram’s vocabulary. He is backed 
by the MHG Worterbuch, Roediger,® and Leitzmann.’° 

In my analysis of the Parzival prologue" it had already occurred 
to me that in spite of their apparent dissension, almost all authors 
agree that zwfvel has to do with Parzival’s subsequent defection from 
God.” It is now my contention that just this: “unbelief, defection 
from God” is the meaning of zwfvel in 1, 1, and I base my assumption 
on the word history of MHG zwfvel, as far as I am able to reconstruct 
it. 

OHG <zwitval, exactly like NHG Zweifel, had two meanings only: 
intellectual doubt and religious doubt. But in the MHG period, the 
word was used in three additional cases: to express fear, faithlessness, 
and despair. It looks as if, starting with the eleventh century, the word 
had become the fashion. 

From the logical viewpoint, none of these semasiological changes 
involves any serious problem. But we wonder why one word suddenly 
branched off into a plurality of meanings which invites confusion, 


and we may ask what was the emotional center of these innovations." 

Zwivel = ‘‘fear,” of which early instances occur in the first decades 
of the twelfth century,“ reminds us of the similar step taken by Vulgar 
Latin duditare,"® which persists in OF doter, dotance’* and NF redouier. 
Language in these cases seems to reflect the recklessness of the Ger- 


7G. Keferstein, Parzivals ethischer Weg (1937), p. 27. 

* A. Nolte, Der Eingang des Parzival (1899); ZfdA, xiv (1899), 241 ff. 

* M. Roediger, Herrigs Archiv f.d. Studium d. neueren Sprachen, xc (1893), 411 f. 

© A. Leitzmann, ZfdPh, xxxv, 129-138. 

“ This author, “Der Eingang zu Wolframs Parzival,” Neophilologus, xx (1937), 
175. 

12 With the exception of Keferstein who questions the connection: “Es ist eine nicht 
sicher zu klarende Frage, ob man etwa den zwivel des Prologs auch auf den Zweifel an 
Gott (332, 1 ff.) mit beziehen darf” (loc. cit., p. 67). 

43 Cf. H. Sperber’s “law,” first printed in ZfdA, trx (1922), 55: “Wenn zu einer 
bestimmten Zeit ein Vorstellungskomplex so stark affektbetont ist, da er ein Wort aus 
den Grenzen seiner urspriinglichen Bedeutung hinaustreibt und es veranlaft, eine neue 
Bedeutung anzunehmen, so ist mit Bestimmtheit zu erwarten, daf derselbe Vorstel- 
lungskomplex auch andere ihm angehérige Ausdriicke zur Uberschreitung ihrer Ver- 
wendungssphire und damit zur Entwicklung neuer Bedeutungen treiben wird. . . . ” 

14 Vi] harti si zwivilétin,”” Nabuchodonosor, v. 74 (A. Waag, Kleinere deutsche Ge- 
dichte des 11. und 12. Jahrhunderts). 

In the fifth century. See J. Compernass, Glotta, vit (1916), 97 ff.; E. Gamillscheg, 
EWF, Nr. 324; this author, JEGP, xvi (1947), 400. 

6 Alexius, st. 22; Chanson de Roland, vv. 828, 3613, 1186, 3580. 
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manic warrior who repudiates caution: “You doubt? You are afraid!” 
Thus Roland silences Olivier by exclaiming: ‘‘Mal seit del cuer qui el 
piz se codardet!”” (Chanson de Roland, v. 1107), and Gunther, in the 
original version of the legend of the Burgundians, charges Hagen 
with cowardice, because he doubts the sincerity of the Hunnic invita- 
tion.” 

But the depreciation of doubt did not stop there. 

Already in OHG times, zwfvel had been used in variation with 
wenken: 

Ther se nan sar tho sancta, so imo der hugu wankta; 
ni druag inan daz zwival, so thiu gilouba ubaral (Otfried, III, 8, 39), 
and doubt, uncertainty was contrasted with belief. 

MHG swivel and wanc soon appear as full-fledged synonyms de- 
noting ‘“‘waver, vacillare’’ and are often used in conjunction;"* in the 
language of religion, zwfvel becomes more and more a negative term, 
denoting not the active searching of the worried mind, but simply a 
deficiency of faith: ““Kleinglaubigkeit” (as in Wh. 332, 12: von zwivel 
im dristunt geschach daz er [Peter] an got verzagete.)'® The consonance 
swivel = Zweifel is deceptive; they do not mean the same. Characteris- 
tically, the OF equivalent is not dofer, but mescroire. At this point, 
a further exacerbation of meaning took place. 

From the very beginning, the relationship between the Christian 
God and his German believer had been expressed in terms of feudalism. 
Heliand, Otfried, and Ludwigslied thus appeal to the loyalty of the 
vassal to his liege.?° The preachers who, following the lead of Cluny, 
brought about the powerful religious revival in eleventh-century 
Germany, must have harped on this theme. For in Latin the fideles 
were as well the “faithful” (believers) as the “followers” (vassi, ho- 
mines); likewise infidelitas was ‘“‘unbelief” (incredulitas) as well as 
“faithlessness.”’ 


17 “Ten Schein der Feigheit vermeiden, auch auf Kosten der Vorsicht,” A. Heusler, 
Nibelungensage und Nibelungenlied, 3rd ed. (1929), p. 50, discussing the oldest version 
of the “Burgundensage.” 

18 An “explanatory tautology,” the older wanc explaining its younger competitor 
swivel: Ane wanc und Ane zwivel, Tit. 52, 1; zwivels wanc, P. 119, 28. Cf. the MHG 
Worterbuch: “wane und swivel bezeichnen sehr naheliegende Begriffe.” Cf. also the 
passages vv. 166 ff. and 1149 ff. in Hartmann’s Rede vom Glauben (ed. F. v. der Leyen, 
Breslau, 1897): “und ne sulden nirgen wanke in unseme herzen tougen von deme waren 
gelouben” . . . “swer in deme herzen tougen swibelet an deme glouben.” 

19 Cf. Ehrismann’s interpretation of this word (=“Zweifel”), Z/dA, xirx, 415, 
against that of Nolte, loc. cit., p. 9 (=“fear’’). 

2 Cf, Ehrismann, ZfdA , xu1x, 429. Also W. Schwarz, MLR, xu (1947), 472 f. 

21 See Ch. E. Odegaard, Vassi and Fideles in the Carolingian Empire (Harvard 
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Of course these two concepts were neatly distinguished by logical 
minds such as Notker™* or Thomas Aquinas.” But simple people may 
have confused them. A passage of the Ezzolied is revealing. In this 
eleventh-century poem life is represented as a warlike expedition under 
the leadership of Christ and the Cross, in order to regain “‘patriam 
paradisi.”™ Lines 368 ff. read: 

der unser herzoge ist sé guot: 

ub uns ne gezwivelet daz muot, 

vil michel ist der sin gewalt, 

mit im besizze wir diu lant.™ 
They have been rendered thus: “Wenn wir im Glauben fest sind, 
erobern wir mit ihm das heilige Land.’” The best translation may 
easily be: “If we are not infideles.” For in such a case, unbelief was 
equivalent to lack of loyalty to the Lord, whose dienestman we are 
(Ezzolied, v. 393). Herzeloyd, too, when she is warning her son of 
zwivels wanke (P. 119,28), means such an infidelitas. It is on account 
of this fruitful double meaning—made possible by roots both in the 
intellect (doubt) and in the will (wavering)—that swivel to some degree 
supplanted ungloube, which lacked the connotation of disloyalty.”’ 





Historical Monogr., xrx, 1945, p. 54): “While the term homines is frequently found in 
Carolingian sources to indicate men who serve private seigniors other than the king, its 
use for men in the king’s own service is relatively infrequent. It was left for another word 
to fill this breach, to be the word ordinarily used to cover the wide group of royal servi- 
tors of various kinds. This word was fideles. “Cf. also Ducange, Glossarium mediae et 
infimae Latinitatis, under “infidelis” : “Qui fidem Christo non habent vel Regi dominove 
feudali quam jurarunt, non servant.” 

# In his translation of the Psalms, gelouba and gelowbig are used, as a rule, for fides 
and fidelis, and ungeloubigi translates incredulitas. However, according to circumstances, 
fides = triuwe (two times), infidelium = unchristanon (once), infideles = chustolose (once), 
fidelis = getriuwe (six times, three applying to God, three to men). 

*% Cf. L. Schiitz, Thomaslexikon, 2nd ed., 1895: “Infidelitas=a) Unglaube in Bezug 
auf die Religion, synonym mit incredulitas, Gegensatz zu fides und credulitas; b) Un- 
treue, ebenfalls der Gegensatz zu fides.” 

* Cf. the Easter Sermon of Honorius of Autun, Migne, PL, 172, 930. 

% A. Waag, loc. cit. 

* W. Scherer, “‘Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung im 11. und 12. Jahrhundert,” 
QF, xm (1875), 29.—Cf. F. v. d. Leyen, Kleinere Beiirdige zur deutschen Literaturge- 
schichte im 11. und 12. Jahrhundert (1897), p. 21: ““Worauf er (der Dichter) anspielt, ist 
die Unbestindigkeit des Herzens und die Macht des Zweifels, deren unselige Folgen 
mancher Dichter des Mittelalters beklagte.” 

77 Apart from its meanings “wrong faith, heresy, superstition” (MHG Wb.) un- 
gloube is a synonym of swivel, e.g.: “als ungeloubic ist ir lip daz si der zwivel dar af 
bringet” (Friedrich v. Husen, 45, 21). Both may be translated by “Ungliubigkeit,” e.g. 
P. 464, 8: von dem zwivel ich iuch nim (cf. Dt. Wb.) and P. 12, 28: da ist lthte ein unge- 
loube bi, where Stosch, ZfdPh, xxvimt, 51, prefers the translation: “etwas Unglaubwiir- 


diges.” 
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In its new functions, swivel illustrates the ‘‘negative emphasis” 
that characterizes the violent dualism of that era. Indeed faith should 
have been the key-word, according to the beautiful words of the 
Ezzolied: 


der segil de ist der wAre geloube . . . 
der heilige Atem ist der wint . . . (vv. 401 ff.) 


But its negation, un-belief, doubt, became so and soon turned into 
the diametrical opposite of faith: infidelitas. Likewise, zwtvel meant 
no longer “‘wavering, vacillare’”’ only, but also “‘declinare, unstaete, 
infidelitas.”” Finally, hope was held up as indispensable for salvation 
by denouncing its opposite, fear, called verzagen or zwivel, which also 
became the names for the utter renunciation of hope: despair, 
de-speration. No wonder a pejorative meaning developed likewise 
in a purely secular field: zwtvelaere=‘‘Pessimist, Schwarzseher.’”* 
It is remarkable that all these neologisms disappeared again once the 
spiritual impulse that brought them into existence had spent its 
energy.?® Considering the general trend behind those single changes, 
Ehrismann’s suggestion that swivel ‘‘unsiaete’’ originated in the sphere 
of courtly love*® does not seem very likely, nor is it borne out by usage 
in Minnesangs Friihling. Far from shunning wnstaele as too harsh a 
term for their aristocratic fancies," those poets apply umstaele seven 
times, unstaetekeit two times (they prefer, of course, protesting their 
staete—ninety-two times!); wanc and its derivatives occur eight 
times, swivel “‘unstaete’’ is used only once: sit diende ich ir mit selhem 
muote, daz ich zwivels nie gepflac (Heinrich v. Veldeke, 68, 2). 
Wolfram, it is true, has swfvel “‘unsiaete’’ three times referring to God 
(1, 1; 119, 28; 519, 1) and six times referring to human relations.” But 
he also exemplifies the passage of this word from the religious sphere 
to that of courtly love; for the minne ane wanc und Ane zwtvel (Tit., 
51 and 52) is, as he explicitly states it, the same on earth as it is in 
heaven. 

28 See K. Bartsch in his commentary to Walther, 59, 1. 

2° Even more short-lived was the expression verwantelen disen ltp, which in the 
eleventh century was used instead of verliesen den Itp, but was unable to maintain its 
position, as we may see from the Nibelungenlied. Cf. this author, Wortgeschichtliche 
Studien zum Leib/Seele-Problem, Vienna, 1937, p. 39. 


%® Ehrismann, ZfdA, xurx, 414 f. 
| Jbid., p. 465: “unstaete bei der ehelichen Treue, zwivel bei scheidbaren Ver- 


haltnissen.” I could not verify his reference to Andreas Capellanus. The Latin expres- 
sions used in De Amore (ed. Trojel, 1892) are vacillare, fidem fallere, fidem frangere. 
® Cf. the word lists in Nolte, Joc. cit., p. 6 ff. 
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However, zwtvel ‘unbelief, defection’”’ was hampered in its career 
by the far greater vogue of swvel “despair.’”** Hence in the Jing. 
Tit. the misinterpretation of P. 1,1, as if Wolfram had meant “‘despair”’; 
hence also, in the Stricker’s description of the Last Judgement (“Ein 
kiinec het zwei riche”’)* unbelief is called umgloube, not zwtvel—be- 
cause opposed to the unbelievers are the zwtvelaere, i.e. those who 
despair. From this particular example Lachmann and the lexico- 
graphers after him derived the notion that swivel and ungloube never 
meant the same. And yet goles zwivelere in Hugo v. Trimberg’s Renner 
can scarcely mean anything else but ‘“‘the impious.’ In my opinion, 
the article zwfvel in our MHG dictionaries should include the following 
development: “Zweifel, Mangel an Glaube, Kleingliubigkeit, Un- 
glaube, Abfall von Gott, infidelitas.” 

Faith considered as loyalty, and unbelief as lack of such, look 
intrinsically German. But what about the double meaning of Latin 
fidelis and infidelis, which also is reflected in OF feeil, infidelitez, 
mescreant (occasionally =“‘parjure”), mescreu (occasionally = “sans 
foi, trompeur’’) 2 

If we try to answer this question, we have on our hands an inquiry 
into the three theological virtues and the vices opposed to them. 

Fides, “faith,” is by its very nature trust in something that sur- 
passes our understanding. Originally, in Hebr. emunah, the emphasis 
lay on the element of trust,*” and it is the same with the NT pistis, 
since the Christian lex fidei was opposed to the Jewish lex factorum. 
But gradually the accent was shifted from “trust” to “belief,” i.e. 
to the intellectual assent given to the paradox. “Duo sunt in quibus 
fides constat, cognitio et affectus,” said Hugo of St. Victor,** 
and Thomas Aquinas defined faith as “the act of the intellect assenting 
to a Divine truth owing to the movement of the will which is itself 
moved by the grace of God.”*® This intellectualization was caused 
partly by the struggles of the Church against sects, partly by the 


* On this word, see Lachmann, Joc. cit., p. 484; this author, Neophilologus, xxu, 
176. 

* Lachmann, ibid., p. 487. 

% Renner (ed. Ehrismann, 1908-11), vv. 23394 ff.: O. schanden hort, o éwger fluoch, 
SwA gotes zwifeler daz nement, Des sich gerehte jiiden schement! Gitiger, zwifeler, 
glichsener Sind tugende und gotes minne lér.” In vv. 2295 and 2010, zwtfeler are lined 
up along with arge liute and siinder. 

* See Godefroy. 

7 Cf. Catholic Encycl. under “faith”; also ERE, RGG. 

%8 De Sacramentis, 331 B, ch. III (Migne, PL, 176). 

%° Summa Theologiae, I1/II/qu. 4, art. 2. 
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endeavor to attach the three virtues to the three Platonic parts of the 
soul respectively—ré Aoyrorixdv (vols, intellect), 7d Ovpoedés (Ovpds), 
7d émvbupnrixdy (appetite). In Germany, there was the additional hard- 
ship of teaching the Credo to an illiterate population. Little wonder 
therefore, if German geloube, glouben, which like E. believe and Lat. 
credere had originally meant “trust, confidence,” shared in this intel- 
lectualization. But another word, ‘riuwe and its verb geirflen, took over 
the position which gloube had abandoned.* Otfried had used it very 
sparingly; the formation, by Notker, of geloubtriuwe (Graff, II, 73) 
indicates the new trend which also produces hendiadys like gloubich 
und getriuwe (Rede vom Glauben, v. 1667) and Treu und Glauben". 
In view of the abundant use of triuwe, gelrden—e.g. in the Vorauer 
Stindenklage: Abraham is always called der getriuwe—it is rather 
astonishing that these words did mot displace gloube, as E. faith, in 
the fourteenth century, did to E. belief. As a matter of fact, Glaube 
was eventually left alone to express both “‘trust’” and “‘belief,” with 
only the preposition am to indicate the relation to the supernatural.” 
At the time, however, when MHG /riuwe as well as gloube was needed 
to depict ‘‘the consent and assent of the whole personality,’ swtvel 
could be used as the antonym of both: defection from God in heart as 
well as in mind. 

Hope, spes, MHG gedinge, was in biblical times hope in the im- 
minent second coming of Christ.“ It became hope of one’s own sal- 
vation: “proprium et principale objectum spei est beatitudo aeter- 
na.”* Although a distinct theological virtue,“ it could be consid- 
ered as part of faith, which according to St. Paul, is not only the 
evidence of things not seen, but also the substance of things hoped for 


© Di. Wb. under “Treue.” 

“: This expression, not traced until the early NHG period, probably originated in 
early MHG times, according to the Dt. Wb. 

4 an seems to render Lat. in, which via the Greek ricrebeww &s may reflect the He- 
brew construction heemin b*. 

48 Cheyne-Black, Encycl. Bibl. under “Faith.” 

44 RGG under “Hoffnung”; O. Zéckler, De vi ac notione vocabuli Elpis in novo Testa- 
mento (GieBen, 1856), p. 29: “Haec temporum Messianorum expectatio formam ac 
speciem sperandi exhibet”’; p. 35: “Christus... proprium et praecipuum objectum 
spei”; p. 44: “Causa vero, propter quam haec commutatio fidei in spem fit, rursus est 
resurrectio Christi ex mortuis ...”; p. 56: “haec summa et ultima gratiae collatio in 
parusia Jesu Christi eventura”; p. 68: “Fiet autem haec summa expletio spei Christi- 
anae in reditu Domini... secundum omnes Novi Testamenti autores haec parusia 
Domini omniumque expectationum expletio prope imminet.” 

Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, I1/II/qu. xvu, art. 5. 

“ Catholic Encycl.: “the movement of appetite toward a future good.” 
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(Hebr. 11,1). MHG suoversiht, sich versehen cover the terrain faith 
and hope have in common. Accordingly its opposite, desperation, 
is called in MHG missehoffnunge, missetrést,” missetriuwe,** and, most 
commonly, swivel (=NHG Verzweiflung), which thus may be de- 
rived from “unbelief” as well as from ‘‘fear.”” In OF, too, mescroire 
and desesperer become almost synonyms (‘‘perdre la foi, abandonner la 
foi”’).” 

For the third and greatest of the theological virtues we find MHG 
minne, but also triuwe®*—one more proof that all virtues are inter- 
connected.*' Thus the famous passage I John 4, 8 Deus charitas est, 
appears in P. 462, 19 as: “sit got selbe ein triuwe ist,” whereas P. 
466, 1-2 reads: “Von dem waren minnaere sagent disiu maere.” 
Like NHG Liebe, both words cover the whole range of love, the 
earthly and the divine, amor and charitas, and Sigiine is an embodi- 
ment of this unity, as opposed to Perceval’s sister in the Queste, who 
stands for charity only. Wolfram’s concept of love comes close to 
Dante’s “‘Amor che muove il sole e l’altre stelle”’: 

Diu minne hat begriffen daz smal und daz breite, 

minne hat df erde his: und ze himel ist reine fiir got ir geleite. 

minne ist allenthalben wan ze helle (Tit., st. 51). 

But, as the poet continues: 

“Diu starke minne erlamet an ir krefte ist zwivel mit wanke ir 
geselle.” This means that swfrel, belonging to the spheres of intellect, 
willpower and emotion,” is the opposite of each single one of the 
three theological virtues, that it is the great enemy of the soul, the bane 
of spiritual life. 

Both the Parzival prologue and the Willekalm prologue (“‘s6é git 
der touf mir einen trést der mich zwivels hat erlést’”) must be seen in 
such a light. This, then, is the general character of zwivel P. 1,1, which 
was well understood by the author of the Jiing. Titurel.™ Can its 
special meaning be ascertained with reasonable certainty? 

‘ * Cf. H. Leyser, Deutsche Predigten des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts (1838), pp. 34 and 
1. 

“8 “So wart er bivangen mit der missetriuwe” (Cain in the Amegenge, see K. A. 
Hahn, Gedichte des 12. und 13. Th. (1840), p. 21, 3. 

# “Se mescruit et desesperait,”” Guiot de Provins, Oewvres, ed. by J. Orr (1915), 
“Bible,” v. 1883. 

® Cf. A. Senn, JEGP, xxxrx (1940), 266; E. Cucuel, Die Eingangsbiicher des Par- 
sival und das Gesamtwerk (1937), pp. 77 ff. 

5! Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, 1/1I/qu. txv, De connexione virtutum. 

® Ehrismann, ZfdA, xurx, 414. 


* “Tst zwivel nachgebtre dem herzen iht die lenge, daz muoz der sél vil sdre werden 
éwiclich in jAmers strenge. Herze, hab die staete an dem gedingen, w4r minne, rehten 
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“Despair of finding mercy with God,” the most popular significa- 
tion of the word zwfvel, is precluded by the content of the poem. 
“Verzweiflung an der Giite und Macht Gottes’™ is not quite correct, 
because it turns into a harm unto oneself what is primarily an offence 
against the Godhead. Therefore “unbelief”? seems preferable; or, 
since Wolfram himself has placed zwfvel on a line with staete and 
unstaete (1, 10 and 14), since Parzival deals with the hoehste hant®™ 
on terms of feudalism (“ich diende eim der heizet got,’’ 447, 25), we 
had better say “Abfall, defection,” an expression frequently used to 
characterize his behavior.® 

If zwtvel is not a shadowy feeling of ‘‘Zerrissenheit,”’ but “unbelief,” 
“defection,” “‘apostasy,’’ then it is likely that Wolfram leaned on some 
ecclesiastical sources. I see such a source in Hartmann’s Rede vom 
Glauben." 

There is no reason why Wolfram should not have known this MHG 
poem, which is assigned to the years 1140—1150.°* It was meant for 
laymen,®* and it may have reached Wolfram, even though it had no 
special relations to Bavaria.*® Wolfram, on the other hand, was an 
omnivorous reader, who has already been credited with knowing 
Rolandslied, Kaiserchronik, and Annolied.™ If critics have failed to see 
the parallels at which I am aiming, it is because Wolfram made no 
verbal borrowings, but translated into his own language. 

Since the Rede is a commentary to the Creed, its first twelve lines 





glouben; sé mac der séle an saelekeit gelingen.” (st. 22, see Lachmann, loc. cit., p. 501). 
—However, he mentions hope, the opposite of despair, first. 

“H. Paul, PBB, u, 68; M. Rieger, ZfdA, xiv, 177. 

55 On this metaphor favored by Wolfram, see this author, Neophilologus, x1x, 260 
ff. 

% K. Bartsch, Gesammelte V ortrige und Aufsdtze, 1883, p. 119; Nolte, loc. cit., p. 64. 
—It may be mentioned here that J. L. Weston translates swivel of P. 1, 1 by “faith- 
lessness,” and that in Scherer-Walzel, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 4th ed. (1928), 
p. 136, zwtvel is paraphrased by “Unglaube.” 

57 Des armen Hartmann Rede vom Glouven, Germanist. Abhandlungen, 14. H., ed. 
F. v. d. Leyen (Breslau, 1897). 

58 Ehrismann, Lit.gesch., 11/1/62 ff. 

5 J. Schwietering, Deutsche Dichtung des Mittelalters (1942), p. 58 f. 

* The theory of a Bavarian interpolator, proposed by E. Schréder, Z/dA, xxx, 
104 fn. and ZfdA , xxxv, 419 fn., as well as by v. d. Leyen in his edition of the Rede, was 
dropped (see Leitzmann, PBB, xxv, 206-220, and v. d. Leyen, PBB, xxtv, 526-528). 
V. d. Leyen’s assumption that the Rede influenced Rolandslied and Kaiserchronik pre- 
supposes the later date of the Rolandslied (advocated by H. Naumann and G. Miller, 
Hofische Kultur, 1929, p. 58, opposed by J. Schwietering, Deutsche Dichtung des Mittel- 
alters, p. 99). 

* For the Rolandslied, see S. Singer, Wolframs Willehalm (1918), p. 1; for the 
Kaiserchronik and Annolied, see F. Panzer, Gahmuret. Quellenstudien zu W ol frams Parzi- 
val (Heidelberg, 1940), pp. 48, 72. 
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extol the geloube: he who loves and obeys God and has his eyes on the 
Creed, sides with God and will escape the devil: 


Swer an der séle wil genesen 

unde mit gote in sime riche wesen, 
der sol got minnen 

vor allen werltdingen, 

unde sol ime wesen undert4n, 
sime gebote gehérsam. 

den heiligen gelouben 

sal er ane scouwen: 

damite werden wir gote geéchinét, 
zer Cristes scare gezeichendt, 

dem ubilme tdbele verzalt 

und den sundin alsé manicfalt. 


The pernicious effects of swivel are stressed later on: 


v. 1137 der zwivel uns aber senket, 
als daz herze missedenket, 
daz iz zwivelet alsé tougen 
an deme w4ren gelouben: 

v. 1149 swer in deme herzen tougen 
zwibelet an dem glouben.. . 


These passages combined may have induced Wolfram to start his 
poem by showing man’s soul midway between Heaven and Hell 
and attacked by zwfvel. It will be noticed that in the Rede, as in the 
Parzival prologue, it is the heart-that bears the brunt of the attack, 
whereas the older German concept muol, as well as sin, gemiiete, wille, 
gedanc, play a secondary part. If Hartmann’s swivel, owing to the 
subject matter of his poem, is more intellectualistic than Wolfram’s, 
the bond of loyalty which unites God and his followers (stne holden) 
is stressed over and over in the Rede (vv. 823, 873, 1269, 1379, 1431, 
1477, 2092, 3050, 3072, 3154). There are, moreover, scores of minor 
parallels; e.g. v. 1144: 

got weiz wole den willen. 

daz herze ne zwivelét nie sé tougen, 

iz ne seen gotis ougen: 

alle herzen sint im offen, 

nehein gedanc nist im vor beslozzen, 
as compared with P. 466, 15 die treit der durch gedanke vert. The 
Rede mentions: die wisen, resp. die tumben, vv. 22, 347, 391, 405, 
409, 423; Plato, v. 344; the seven planets, v. 360; s@r is used for the 
fires of Hell, v. 492. Christ is called diu gotes hant (vv. 506, 552, 560), 
as in P. 283, 2 and 494, 8. Verses like: 
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2581 got der ist getruwe 

2616 f. gotis wage nit ne ldget, 
niemanne si betriget 

1934 daz er widersagete gote, 


sound familiar to readers of Wolfram: 


P. 462, 19 sit got selbe ein triuwe ist 
Wh. 216, 12 sin wAge kan niht triegen 
P. 332, 7 nu wil i’m dienst widersagn. 


Ubirmuot is blamed vv. 2553 ff., as is héchfart P. 472, 13 ff. No one 
of these parallels alone would carry weight, for they concern com- 
monplaces of medieval oratory. But their accumulation is im- 
pressive. Far more important is the enthusiastic praise of the holy 
anchorites in Hartmann’s poem. The following lines read like a descrip- 
tion of Trevrizent in the wilderness: 


3130 Diz ist des heilegen geistes rat: 
swer s6 den mit ime hat, 
dise werlt beginnet ime leide. 
manig gét aleine 
in einen vinsterin walt 
unde lit sih in di gotes gewalt 
und lidit dar inne 
durch di gotes minne 
béde hunger unde dorst, 
nacketagen unde frost, 
vil manig ungemach, 
béde tage und naht. 
da wont er in den holren, 
in bergen und in telren, 
er trinket wazzer und izzet crat 
und wirt gote vil trait . . . (cf. also vv. 2988, 3168, 3194). 


Chrétien’s hermit leads a life less austere. He does not dwell in a cave 
(gruft, P. 459, 2.5); a provoire and a clergon sing mass for him; he 
offers his nephew not only wazser unde crat (“erbetes, cerfuel, leitues e 
cresson, l’eve clere de fontainne,” see vv. 6501 ff.), but also bread 
(“pain i ot d’orge e d’avainne”’). 

The Rede also provides the female counterpart missing in the 
Conte del Graal: 

2988 Diz ist des heilegen geistes rat. 

Swer sé den mit ime hat, 
knappe und megede, 
ir séle ze wegide, 
di alden und di jungen, 
ir lib si dwngen 
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mit gebéte und mit wache 
mit manigem ungemache.. . 


Also we are told three times that it was the goles minne that made 
people undergo such hardships: 


3156 ir herze bran in innen 
in der gotis minne . . . (cf. vv. 3137, 3177). 


The passage P. 435, 13 ff.: 


er vant ein klésnaerinne, 
diu durch die gotes minne 
ir magetuom und ir freude gap, 


may be a reflection of the older poem’s transcendentalism. For it has 
been observed that these words do not strictly apply to Sigine mourn- 
ing for Schionatulander.™ They kept ringing in the poet’s heart, and 
he gave them a new interpretation. 

Finally, the ascetic life is called repeatedly a victory of the spirit: 


3004 Swer mit deme geiste 
widerstét dem fleische, 
daz er daz verwinnet, 
den sige dar ubir gwinnet . . . 
3050 si waren gate knehte 
und begunden starke vehtin, 
daz si gwunnen den sige. . . 


I wonder whether the name of Signe, which so far has not been ex- 
plained satisfactorily, may not have been inspired by those lines. As 
Herzeloyd is she who succumbs to sorrow,® so Sigfine is she who wins 
the victory. 

We shall ask next: what are the implications of our theory (zwvel 
= “unbelief, defection”) concerning the structure and contents of the 
Parzival? ; 

First of all, Parzival’s zwfvel should never have been attributed to 
acedia, that spiritual sloth, dreaded scourge of the mystics.™ Zwivel 


® E. Cucuel, loc. cit., p. 84: “Es erscheint plétzlich, neben dem aus B. 11 and v Be- 
kannten, eine zusatzliche Wertung, die zwar ein grofes Lob bedeutet, aber genau 
besehen nicht in allen Teilen zutrifft.” 

*® E. Martin, in his commentary to P. 138, 17 says: “Sigune erinnert an Sigyn, die 
Gattin Lokis.” In the Introduction, p. xliii, he compares her to Ine, second wife of,the 
Dauphin Guy VIII, who died as a young man in 1142. 

* Cf. H. Newstead, “Perceval’s Father in Welsh Tradition,” RR, xxxv1 (1945), 
p. 7; this author, “Studies in Chrétien’s Conte del Graal,” MLQ, vim (1947), p. 10. 

® See H. Hatzfeld, ‘Linguistic Investigation of OF High Spirituality,” PMLA, 
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“despair” belongs there, but not zwével “unbelief,” which clearly is 
an offspring of superbia;* “ein hochmiitiger Gottesleugner,” Parzival 
has been called by a critic,®* and his attitude necessarily breeds hatred 
of God and despair:*® “Hat er haz, den wil ich tragn” (P. 332, 8; 
cf. also 450, 18; 461, 9); “‘got wil miner freude niht” (cf. also 442, 8 
and 447, 30). 

Much has been made of this crisis in the life of Parzival, which 
seems to shake the very foundation of early medieval Christianity 
and to inaugurate a new era.’° But the simple fact has not been stated 
that for medieval man Parzival’s hybris must have constituted a 
serious sin. Even in the enlightened eighteenth century, under far 
more pardonable circumstances, Biirger’s Lenore was given a free ride 
to Hell, because in her despair (Verzweiflung) she had quarreled 
with God (‘‘mit Gott im Himmel hadre nicht!’’) 

As a matter of fact, Parzival stays in Hell, too—for four years 
and a half, and this Inferno for him is ordained. 

From his mother’s side, he was heir to the Grail (P. 330, 30: “er 
was ouch ganerbe dar’’). The Grail, which needed a protector, pro- 
vided for his visit there, which, however, only proved the young fool’s 
immaturity. Sigdne explained to him what he had forfeited (P. 255, 2 
ff.; 253, 19 ff.), without working much of a change in him, willing 
though he was to make amends. Kundrie had to appear and, by her 
stricture in public, push him right into the mouth of despair. 

In my opinion, the importance of the sympathy question has been 





Lx (1946), 346.—The definition given by Ducange is revealing: “Acedia est taedium et 
anxietas cordis quae infestat anachoretas et vagos in solitudine monachos.” 

% “‘Nonnumquam desperationis peccatum ex luxuria oritur, qua homini carnalibus 
affecto, divina vilescunt, nonnumquam autem ex acedia, qua homo animo ita dejicitur 
ac prosternitur, ut bonum aliquod arduum, sibi, et per se, et per alium, impossibile 
acquisitu reputet.” (Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, I1/TI/qu. XX, art. 4). Hence 
Ehrismann, ZfdA, xrx, 416: “Im christlichen Moralsystem ist der Zweifel eine Abart 
der tristitia oder der acedia.” But he continues: “Der Glaubenszweifel ist aber wie der 
Unglaube auch eine Siinde gegen die Verehrung Gottes und wird als solche unter dem 
ersten Gebot des Dekalogs behandelt.” 

® “Tnfidelitas secundum est peccatum, oritur ex superbia.” (Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa Theologiae, I1/1I/qu. X, art. 1). 

88 A. Gétze in RGG under “Wolfram”; also W. Kellermann, Aufbaustil und Welt- 
bild Chrestiens v. Troyes im Percevalroman (1936), p. 106: “Parzivals gréBte Schuld, 
sein Ha gegen Gott aus ritterlicher Hoffart.” 

% They are the three vices opposed to the theological virtues: “Virtutibus autem 
theologicis opponuntur infidelitas, desperatio et odium dei.” (Summa Theol., I1/II/qu. 
XX, art. 3). Although a concatenation of sins is expressis verbis denied, ibid., I1/II/qu. 
XX, art. 2 (cf. I/II/qu. LXXIII, art. 1), these seem to proceed from each other. 

7 See G. Weber, loc. cit., p. 19: “die christlich-religiése Haltung des mittelalter- 
lichen Menschen . . . in ihrer Wesensexistenz entscheidend bedroht.” 
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overrated. Since Parzivai’s kindly disposition is generally admitted 
and explicitly stated by Sigfine (P. 140, 1 ff.: du bist geborn von 
triuwen, daz er dich sus kan riuwen; cf. also 119, 9 ff.), since no 
ethical system—except Keferstein’s!—can afford to disregard inten- 
tion, the sympathy question cannot be the “central ethical point” 
of the whole poem.” It does show Wolfram’s endeavor to “humanize” 
the fairy tale, and in Book VI serves the purpose of exposing Parzival’s 
alleged heartlessness. But for the structure of the romance it is less 
relevant than a point already present in Chrétien’s Conte del Graal: 
Perceval’s failure seen as a consequence of a previous sin, the sin 
against his mother (vv. 2942, 2555 ff.; P. 476, 12.26). 

Originally, as in the Syr Perceval and the Perlesvaus,” the Great 
Fool and his mother were reunited; it was probably Chrétien who 
changed the plot of the story, imparting a new depth and signifi- 
cance to the fairy tale.” Instead of disparaging him, as Wolfram’s 
admirers so often do,”4 we should pay tribute to the Frenchman for 
having devised the perfect sketch which the German poet turned into 
a perfect picture. In this picture, the sympathy question is a high- 
light; it is mo¢ its center of construction. 

At any rate, Parzival, in his four years and a half of reprobation, 
is not taught compassion, but he has to experience the sinfulness of 
human nature and its need of redemption; in short, he has to redis- 
cover, individually, the Christian religion. The Grail hero thus ac- 
complishes the goal underlying the more worldly looking experiences 
of Ivain,”> the task of every Arthurian knight bent on “‘adventure”’;” 
but his road to perfection must rest on the bedrock of faith. 

Parzival’s education, by Herzeloyd as well as by Gurnemanz, had 


™ See M. O’ C. Walshe in a review of J. Fourquet’s book Wolfram d’ Eschenbach 
et le Conte del Graal in Erasmus, 1 (April, 1947), 472-476.—With Keferstein, nothing 
counts but the actualization: “Die Mitleidsfrage wire vielmehr die in Parzival’s Situa- 
tion einzig richtige und notwendige Aktualisierung der héfisch-ritterlich-christlichen 
Lebensordnung,” Joc. cit., p. 52. See also the discussion of this point in the recent publi- 
cations by H. Schneider (Parzival-Studien) and J. Schwietering, P.’s Schuld, pp. 16ff., 
on P.’s sinful condition and on guilt as the means of his recovery. 

7% Cf. E. Brugger, ZfrPh, irx, 571. 

% Cf. this author, PMLA, ivi (1943), 597-620 and MLQ, vu (1947), 1 ff. 

™ F. Knorr, Die mittelhochdeutsche Dichtung (1938), p. 70: “In keiner Weise hat 
Chrétien seine Tiefe und seinen Ausblick erreicht.” 

% Kellermann, Joc. cit., p. 111; A. Adler, PMLA, txu (1947), 302; see also the 
“archetypes” revealed by H. Zimmer in the chapter “Four Romances” of his book The 
King and the Corpse. Tales of the Soul’s Conquest of Evil, ed. by J. Campbell, 1948. 

7 See E. Auerbach, Mimesis (1946), p. 134, on “adventure” as a road to perfection 
for the elect. 
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only taught him a primitive, natural monotheism: it had been pre- 
Christian.” To distinguish between good and evil and to be con- 
siderate towards one’s fellowmen—these may be good enough pre- 
cepts to follow in the ordinary run of life, but they fail Parzival when 
he is tried by the apparent injustice of his fate.”* His indignation at it 
leads him into actual sin (his defection from God), whereas his former 
sins had been committed in a state of ‘“(vincible) ignorance.’’”® 
This excess of aberration in one who tried so hard to do the right thing 
calls for a sudden and thorough enlightenment. 

Parzival’s story has been called a symbolic representation of three 
stages of mankind: innocence, fall, purification.*° It is so, with the 
added characteristic that the accent lies on understanding, whereas 
it had lain on expiation in the Gregorius and on change of heart in the 
Poor Henry. Proud and willful, childish and deep, Parzival, whose life 
is battle, yet stands in a line with Odysseus, Aeneas, and Dante— 
the explorers of the spiritual realms and representatives of mankind. 

For in the Inferno-experience, it is not the travelogue that matters 
(seeing other people burn), but the sudden realization that one is 
heading in the diametrically opposite direction—away from God— 
and that to escape a progression in sin, one has to perform a complete 
volteface, as Dante does in Canto XXXIV of his Inferno, after having 
passed the center of gravity of the earth.*' Parzival does so, after 
having met the pilgrims, when he entrusts himself to the instinct of 
his horse (P. 452, 9: nu genc nach der gotes kiir!). At this moment 
already, the power of evil is broken: ‘“‘cesset voluntas propria, et 
infernus non erit.’”’® 

77 To most critics, Gurnemanz represents wordly wisdom (the honestum) ; Professor 
Holmes (‘A New Interpretation of Chrétien’s Conte de! Graal,” SP, xiv, 1947, 471) 
calls him a personification of Jewish wisdom as opposed to Christian wisdom. Kefer- 
stein’s complete identification of “courtly” and “Christian” (loc. cit., p. 31) seems less a 
fruit of phenomenological method than of collectivistic ideals. 

78 Cf. Knorr, loc. cit., pp. 22, 29. 

79 See Catholic Encycl. under “Sin.” 

8° Ehrismann, Lit.gesch., I1/I1/1, p. 259. 

= “Quando noi fummo 1a dove la coscia 

Si volge appunto in sul grosso dell’anche, 

Lo duca con fatica e con angoscia 

Volse la testa ov’egli avea le zanche, 

E aggrappossi al pel come uom che sale, 

Si che in inferno io credea tornar anche” (vv. 76 ff.) 

Cf. Ch. S. Singleton. Spec. xxv (1950), pp. 82 ff. on man’s journey in this life as 
the “other meaning” of the Divine Comedy. 


* St. Bernard, “In Tempore Resurrectionis,” Sermo III, 3, Migne, PL, 183, 289 f. 
(quoted by E. Gilson, The Mystical Theology of St. Bernard, 1940, p. 84). 
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The hermit then explains to him goles unscholt (P. 462, 8) and the 
nature of his, Parzival’s, guilt. 

The way this is done is remarkable for Wolfram-Trevrizent’s skill 
and insight, and justifies the words by Wirnt von Grafenberg: “‘leien® 
munt nie baz gesprach.” For Trevrizent does not, as critics keep 
repeating, start by simply giving a short recapitulation of the Chris- 
tian tenets;* he watches the symptoms and adapts his words to the 
needs of his penitent. He warns him of the Fall of the Angels first, 
because he immediately sees his superbia, and he mentions Cain next, 
because he suspects Parzival of having killed the owner of the Grail 
horse which he is riding (see later P. 474, 1 and 500, 2). The riddle 
P. 463, 22 ff., inserted to ease the tension, leads to the climax P. 
464, 21: “dé huop sich érst der menschen nit: alsus wert er immer 
sit.”” Consequently, original sin is not explained by reporting the dis- 
obedience of Eve (as in Wh. 218, 5), but by presenting her sinful 
offspring, and this procedure proves to be appropriate: although 
Parzival is innocent of the manslaughter which Trevrizent has in 
mind, yet all his sins against man are caused by lack of love and 
should therefore be dealt with under the fifth commandment: thou 
shalt not kill. 

Original sin is washed away by baptism, and Parzival had been 
baptized (the fact is not mentioned in the poem, but follows from his 
seeing the Grail, cf. P. 810, 11; 813, 10 ff., 17 ff.). Yet in his case, as 
with most men, the capacity mot to sin thus restored to him, proved 
precarious. He was therefore in need of penance and absolution, the 
means of grace provided by the Church for those who have relapsed. 
The Good Friday he spends with Trevrizent marks the young fool’s 
reception into Christianity: now only has Christ’s sacrifice become 


* Wolfram followed Chrétien (v. 6343) and his own inclination by making his 
hermit a layman. Confession by laymen did occur in the thirteenth century, see A. M. 
Koeniger, Die Beicht nach Casarius v. Heisterbach, Miinchen, 1906, pp. 71 ff. One need 
not therefore, with J. Seeber, ZfdPh, x11, 79, state a case of necessity, or make Trevri- 
zent a priest (as A. Sattler does in his article Die religidsen Anschauungen W.sv. Eschen- 
bach, 1895, p. 80), by interpreting P. 462, 11: “doch ich ein leie waere” as a contrary- 
to-fact concessive clause, something which seems unlikely in view of O. Erdmann, 
Grundziige der deutschen Syntax, 1886, §182. Absolution through Templars (see San 
Marte, loc. cit., p. 268, and W. Snelleman, Das Haus Anjou und der Orient in Wolframs 
“Parzival,”’ 1941, p. 131) was part of this former freedom. 

* Ehrismann, Lit. gesch., p. 242: “Die Religionsgeschichte vom Fall Luzifers bis zur 
Himmelfahrt Christi”; Mergell, loc. cit., p. 194; Keferstein, loc. cit., p. 77; cf. also A. B. 
Faust, MP, 1 (1903), 279: “He speaks also in symbolic language, explains a parable, 
exalts Christian doctrines.” The parable 463, 24 ff. is called by him “a disturbing inter- 
ruption” (p. 288). 
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real to him. From having wrangled with God, like a dissatisfied baron 
with his liege, he has grown to understand the peculiarity of the human 
condition. In this process, the Grail was the épreuve that made mani- 
fest his latent unbelief; it was also, by kindling an eternal longing in 
his heart, the power that dissolved it. 

It matters little that Parzival’s reconciliation to the Church hap- 
pens along lines less strictly orthodox than in the French version. In 
the times of Wolfram, the opinion still obtained that confession was in 
itself a major part of penance, and that the chief purpose in confession 
was the penitent’s sense of shame at his wrongdoing.® This opinion 
was a reaction to former days’ stress on retribution, and it was super- 
seded by a full realization of the sacramental character of absolution ;® 
it accounts for the elaborate way in which Parzival’s intercourse with 
his confessor is conducted and also for the additional feature that 
Trevrizent, who has been so careful to spare the feelings of the sup- 
posed killer, unwittingly arouses in his guest the keenest sense of 
shame (erubescentia) by blaming the unknown visitor of the Grail 
castle (cf. P. 488, 5: “‘getorst ichz iu vor scham gesagn”’). 

After he has been absolved by the hermit, Parzival is sent on to his 
Purgatorio (Books X-XV), until finally he reaches the Earthly 
Paradise*’ of the Grail Castle, which for him is Journey’s End. 

Let us look back once more upon Parzival in his period of swvel. 

Whereas Chrétien’s Perceval is assisted by the prayers of his 
mother in heaven,** and Dante does not wander unprotected, the 
mother’s intercession is not mentioned by Wolfram, and even his 
cousin, in this most critical period of his life, explicitly cuts herself 
loose from the transgressor.*® It is only his own constancy that 
finally assures for him Divine grace. What is the exact nature of this 
staete (P. 1, 14)?9° 


% Koeniger, loc. cit., pp. 36 ff., 74 ff.: “Ipsa enim confessio propter erubescentiam 
maxima pars est satisfactionis.”—In the Conte del Graal, tears, not shame, are the out- 
ward sign of contrition (vv. 6315, 6351 ff.). 

* Koeniger, loc. cit., pp. 36, 79 f., with quotations from De vera et falsa poenitentia, 
Abaelard, Petrus Lombardus, Petrus Cantor, Hugo and Richard of St. Victor (the 
authorities followed by Caesarius of Heisterbach). 

87 The Grail Castle has been likened to the Biblical paradise, Domanig, Parzival- 
Studien, 11, 20 ff. 

88 Conte del Graal, vv. 6403 ff.; see also Hilka’s explanatory note to those verses. 

8 P. 255, 28: “Ir envindet nu decheinen wis decheine geinrede an mir.” She does 
not relent unti! P. 441, 18: “Al min gerich sol af dich, neve, sin verkorn.” 

% See Ehrismann, ZfdA, xirx, 410, on “perseverantia.” 
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It is not the Christian (and Stoic) virtue of endurance® (d:ropov7 
év rabjpacw, waxpobvyia), so closely related to both Hope and Faith,” 
for in these Gahmuret’s son was deficient. It is rather the rare 
quality of his being true to his wife and true to the Grail—which 
means that he is true to his call, to the Jex aeterna of the Stoics, to 
himself. There is indeed a split in his personality: his self-love revolts 
against misfortune and thus plunges him into unbelief; but the al- 
truistic longings of his heart (P. 441, 11) persist in spite of the evil 
neighbor swivel (unbelief), and his knightly bravery protects them 
against the world and against his lower self. 

Fearless, with dogged tenacity, he roams around in search of the 
Grail Castle, like the ““Horseman’’™ in Diirer’s famous etching, with 
Death at his elbow and the Devil behind him, already raising his hand 
to clutch his prey. Perhaps this is more than a striking comparison; 
perhaps we are even allowed to assume an historical connection be- 
tween Diirer’s Miles Christianus,** who at any rate antedates the 
Reformation (1513) and was called by Vasari a picture of la fortezza 
umana,® and the medieval knight to whom swivel was ndchgebitr, 
but who was saved by his fortitude (umverzaget mannes muot).* 
Neither the Encheiridion militis Christiani by Erasmus, with its Vir- 
gilian reminiscences,*? nor the German mystics and the Scriptures 


* Rom., 5,3.4.—Within the morality (honestum) of the Stoics (Cicero, De officiis, 
18, 16), it forms the passive part of bravery. 

% Cf. Zéckler, loc. cit., p. 47: “Interdum etiam, tamquam fundamentum memoratur 
perseverantia s. constantia christiana, 4 brouor7. “It is the fruit of Hope, according to 
the passage quoted by Thomas Aquinas, S. Th., II/II/qu. XX, art. 3: “Nihil est 
execrabilius desperatione, quam qui habet, et in generalibus huius vitae laboribus et, 
quod peius est, in fidei certamine, constantiam perdit’’; it is the fruit of Faith, accord- 
ing to the much quoted verse Jam. 1, 6-8: “Vir duplex animo inconstans est in omnibus 
viis suis.” 

% “Tiirer selbst nennt das Blatt im Tagebuch der niederlindischen Reise einfach 
den ‘Reuter’,” H. Wélfflin, Die Kunst A .D.’s (1926), p. 242; cf. H. Tietze und E. Tietze- 
Conrat, Kritisches Verzeichnis der Werke A.D.’s (1937), 1, 93 (Nr. 574), “Ritter, Tod 
und Teufel’; M. Thausing, A.D. (1882), 1, 225; E. Panofsky, A.D., Princeton (1943), 
u, 29 (Nr. 205). 

* The name “Christian Knight” was first given to the “Horseman” in the seven- 
teenth century by Sandrart (Teutsche Acad., 1, 111, p. 223), see P. Weber, Beitrage zu 
D. s Weltanschauung, StraGburg, 1900, p. 5; WSlfflin, loc. cit., p. 223.—On other inter- 
pretations of the “Horseman,” see Weber, Joc. cit., pp. 5 ff., Tietze, loc. cit., pp. 93 ff. 

% W. B. Scott, A.D. (1869), p. 89. 

% Muot in itself was colorless: unverzaget could have meant staetle, the opposite of 
swivel (cf. P. 502, 28: “belip des willen unverzaget!’’); but combined with mannes muot 
(cf. P. 3, 19: “rehten wibes muot”; Nib. 2325, 1 “rehten heldes muot”) and applied to 
Parzival, the word probably means “unverzagter Mannesmut (oder -sinn),” as Ehris- 
mann, resp. Bartsch translated. 

%7 P. Weber, loc. cit., p. 15. 
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themselves*® afforded the artist as vivid and adequate a model as this 
secular book whose hero has been called the prototype of the Chris- 
tian Knight.** The Teuerdank, which also has been considered as a 
source,’ is too late in time for this purpose (1517); it bears itself the 
imprint of the Parzival,!“ thus proving that the latter, copied seven 
times in the fifteenth century and printed in 1477,!° was not unknown 
in sixteenth century Nuremberg, where the Teuerdank was printed 
and composed. Diirer, too, may have been familiar with Wolfram’s 
masterpiece. 

From Parzival’s Grail quest Diirer may have derived what was 
missing in the wood cuts and etchings that were the immediate fore- 
runners'® of his ““Knight, Death, and Devil’’—the idea of a castle 
which stands for our Heavenly abode.'™ 

We may imagine a Parzival less old, less war-weary;!™ but we shall 
certainly endow him with the same expression of set determination 
upon his face,’ and once we have understood the serious nature of his 
zwtvel, the spectres of Diirer’s gloomy defile appear to us as his natural 
companions. 

HELEN ADOLF 

Pennsylvania State College 


% P. Weber, loc. cit., p. 18 ff. points at the esoteric knighthood of H. Seuse’s Bich- 
lein der Weisheit and at the universal Christian knighthood based on Eph. 6, 13-17 as 
well as various OT passages. 

%9 Parzival is called “das Urbild des christlichen Ritters,” Brockhaus’ Konversa- 
tionslexikon, 15th ed., 1933, under “Parzival.””—Wé6lffiin, loc. cit., p. 246, believes in 
secular sources for Diirer’s “Horseman” (“alter profaner Bestand”’). 

100 Weber, Joc. cit., p. 26. 

101 W. Stammler, Von der Mystik zum Barock, 1400-1600 (1927), p. 187; A. Salzer, 
Illustrierte Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 2nd ed. (1926), 1, 297 ff. 

102 Cf. E. Hartl, Die Textgeschichte des Wolframschen Parzival (1928), pp. viii and 
33.—Ulrich Fiietrer’s Buch der Abenteuer and Jakob Piiterich v. Reichertshausen’s 
Ehrenbrief aiso attest the popularity of Wolfram’s Parzival in those days. 

103 ‘Der geistliche Ritter zu Rof,” Heidelberg, 1494; the pilgrim on the bridge of 
Life, see “Spiegel der Vernunft,” Munich, 1488 (P. Weber, loc. cit., p. 29 ff.). 

104 “Tie Himmelsveste,” says Weber, loc. cit., p. 35.—According to V. Scherer, 
Klassiker der Kunst, 3rd ed., p. xxvii, it is a picture of the Nuremberg fortress. 

1% ““Warworn,” Scott, loc. cit., p. 95. 

10 R. F. Heath, A.D. (1881), p. 77.—Only Thausing, who explained as “Sanguini- 
cus” the “S” which on the etching precedes the date, also saw a grin on the Knight’s face 
(loc. cit., p. 225 ff.). 














THE OLD NORSE GOD ODR 


THERE IS IN Snorri’s Edda (Gylfaginning, chap. 34) a passage dealing 
with the goddess Freya. In his systematization she is enumerated as 
number six among goddesses. But Snorri hastens to add: Freya er 
lignust med Frigg—she is as exalted as Frigg. Continuing: “She was 
wedded to a man called Odr; their daughter is Hnoss.' She is so fair 
that by her name things are called hnossir which are fair and of great 
value. Odr went away on long journeys, but Freya weeps after him, 
and her tears are red gold. Freya has many names, and the reason for 
this is that she gave herself various names the time she went to 
unknown peoples to search for Odr. She is called Mardoll and Horn 
Gefn, S¥r. Freya owned the Brisingamen—the necklace of the 
Brisings. She is also called Vanadis—goddess of the Vanir.” 

As to Freya’s being married to Odr, this is borne out by Volusp¢é 
25, Einarr Skilason’s Oxarflokkr 2, pulur IV, hr3 (Asynjaheiti), and 
by Hyndlulj6d 46, 47 (if for #edlvina we read, with Bugge, Ods vina). 
—Her tears are a kenning for ‘gold’ in skalds from the beginning of 
the eleventh century onward; to wit: Skuli porsteinsson, in his poem 
on the Battle of Svolder (ca. 1020) 1;5; King Olaf Haraldsson (1029), 
11; Bjarkamél in fornu, 5; Einarr Skilason, @xarflokkr 1; 3; 9; 
Hattatal, 42; Grettis s., 53—And her search for Odr is maliciously 
referred to by the giantess in Hyndlulj6d 47 (rannt at O8i ey preyandi). 
So that the myth must have been well known. 

It is well established that the Freya of Norse mythology,” from 
being the goddess of fertility, soon developed the character of Venus 
Aphrodite; indeed, was identified with her. As Snorri* says: A hana 
er golt at kalla til asta. 

But who is Odr? 

Setting aside the speculative nature symbolism of the romantic 
school of mythologists we find that the latest authoritative treat- 
ments of Old Norse mythology, those of De Vries‘ and Nils Lid,5 

! Dulur IV, hz mentions another, Ggrsemi, of the same meaning.— Skaldic citations 
and dates according to Finnur Jénsson’s Skjaldedigtning. 

2 In fact, also on the continent; cf. De Vries, Aligermanische Religionsgeschichte 
(Grundriss der germanischen Philologie*), 1, 136. 

3 Gylfaginning, chap. 23.—Her characteristics are well brought out in Golther’s 
Handbuch der germanischen Mythologie (1895), 443. Cf. also Gering, Kommentar 1, 
Lok. 30°, 

* Op. cit., m, §172. 

5 Religions Historie (Nordisk Kultur, 1942), 103. Cf. also Golther, op. cit., 288, note 


2; Finnur Jénsson, Godafradi Nordmanna, 1913, 104 (who equates them as sjdlfsagt); 
and Helm, Wodan, 1946, 13 f. 
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confidently assume him to be identical with O®in; a theory which 
had been suggested, although with hesitations, already by Grimm; 
and more definitely by Mogk.’ Indeed, unquestionably Odr and Odin 
have the stem element of their names in common.® Also, like O@r, 
Odin goes on journeys—to the giant Vafpradnir, to compete with him 
in ancient lore; to Hel, to learn about Baldr’s dreams; to the giant 
Suttung, to win the mead of poetry. With Loke and Heenir he wanders 
along the seashore and comes to the waterfall of Andvari, and in 
general is Gangleri, Vegtamr—viator indefessus, inciting kings to 
war, teaching and acquiring runes and magic, bent on various 
amours. 

Nevertheless it agrees in nowise with the Old Norse conception of 
Odin nor, for that matter, of Frigg (or of Freya, with whom Grim- 
nism 6l 14 identifies her) to have her weep after him; still less, sadly go 
on a search for him: knowing all fate (Lokasenna 29), Frigg knows 
also that Odin will die only in Ragnarok, fighting with Fenrir. Besides, 
if Frigg and Odin were meant in the passage quoted, Snorri would 
hardly have mentioned Hnoss as their only child, for every tyro of 
skaldship knew glorious Baldr to be their son. We may therefore as 
confidently dismiss the identity of Odr with Odin as the above-men- 
tioned scholars assert it. 

Another theory, propounded by Sophus Bugge,® identifies Or 
with Baldr-Adonis, and Freya’s role with that of Aphrodite-Venus 
who, in the well-known etiological myth mourns over him. When 
transferred to the north—so Bugge—the name of Adonis is given a 
northern form, viz. Odr, which is identical with the adjective signifying 
‘raging, mad.’ 

Against this theory, Falk’® raised the objections that the name of 
Odr is not instanced in early Old Norse and that any transition 
Adonis > Odr would call for etymological justification; also, that the 
meaning ‘raging, mad’ ill agrees with the character of Baldr. To ac- 
count, then, for the name of Odr, Falk calls attention to a passage in 


® Deutsche M ythologie* (1875), 754 and Nachtrag, 92. 

7 Germanische M ythologie (Grundriss' (1891), 110. Idem (Grundriss*), $76. 

8 But a connection with the North German Wode, assumed by Golther, of. cit., 285 
is unlikely. Cf. Much, D. Lit.-Zeitung, 1896, 492. 

® Christiania Morgenbladet of Aug. 16, 1881, as quoted by Falk, below. 

1© Aarbéger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie (1891), 275 f.—Note, though, that 
Old Norse poetry has nothing to do with “singing” —the term “‘song” has misled Falk. 
Notker died in 1022. That allows only a very short time for his work to have become 
known to skalds of the early eleventh century; see below. 
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Martianus Capella’s (early 5th century) poem De nuptiis Philologie 
ef Mercurii, translated into Old High German by Notker Labeo. There, 
in the hymn to the sun god, the sun god is celebrated under his various 
names; last, as Biblius Adon. This is glossed by Notker as Biblius 
cantans. In other words, Notker interprets Adon as &éwy, present 
participle of Attic &éw ‘to sing.’ This, Falk surmises, may have been 
the common medieval interpretation of the name of Adonis; which, 
then, translated into Old Norse, would be Odr; which as a noun also 
signifies ‘song, poetry.’ 

Even allowing for the very questionable etymology proposed by 
Bugge I cannot accept his and Falk’s identification of O&r with 
Adonis-Baldr, for the following simple reasons: mainly, in the Greek- 
Babylonian myth Ishtar-Aphrodite weeps Adonis-Tamiz; but 
Adonis dead—killed by a boar—a clearly recognized symbolic repre- 
sentation of the sun descending to the southern circle in winter." 
But in the Old Norse myth O@r goes on long journeys (fér f braut 
langar leidar), i.e. very evidently is not dead but found ultimately ;" 
whereas Baldr is wept by his mother (VB.) Frigg and his wife Nanna, 
by the gods, and by all nature, animate and inanimate, as being ir- 
revocably an inmate of Hel. In the second place we are told that 
Freya ‘went to unknown peoples to search for Odr (hon fér med 
ékunnum )jé6dum at leita Ods)—a trait which does not feature in the 
eastern myth at all. To be sure, both of these statements of Snorri’s 
are not supported by any evidence from the poetic sources. Still, 
they look too definite to lead us to suspect he got them out of the blue. 
However that be, it is not easy to see why Snorri (or the myth) 
should not simply have identified Adonis-Odr with Baldr. 

Still another theory is suggested by E. H. Meyer: “Diese Ge- 
schichte klingt an die christliche Legende von der Seele an, die, als 
Braut Christi gedacht, ihm nicht nur im babylonischen Tranental 
nachweinte, sondern ihm auch durch viele unbekannte Vélker nach- 
pilgerte, um endlich, mit ihm vereint, den goldenen Schmuck des 
Gehorsams zu gewinnen.’’* But as Meyer does not go so far as to hint 
any dependence it may suffice to say that this ornate sentimental 


1 That it is the ultimate source of the myth of Baldr’s death, Neckel (Die Uber- 
lieferungen vom Gott Baldr, 1920, chap. v) has shown to all sufficiency—whatever the 
intermediate links may be. 

12 It is Finnur Jénsson’s own supposition, op. cit., 104, that he is not found. 

‘3 Mythologie der Germanen, 1903, p. 419. 
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legend itself should be heavily suspect of influence from the Asiatic 
tales used by Apulejus.” 

Mogk" seems to have been the first to show awareness of the in- 
congruity of the O&r myth with the Old Norse spirit. In his Germa- 
nische Mythologie, still in some respects the best treatment of the sub- 
ject, he says of Freya: “She is said to search for OSr in the world and 
weep golden tears for him. That does not sound Nordic;" and similar 
German accounts which have been referred to as supporting this myth 
are not of the kind to prove this trait to be common to Germanic 
traditions. Hence we should look for foreign influence. . . ’”” 

Pursuing this hint I propose to identify Odr and Freya in this 
myth with the Cupid and Psyche of the fairy story retold and re- 
urbished and made famous by Apulejus in his Metamorphoses. It 
will be recalled that its essential motif is Psyche’s discovering the 
real nature of her unknown lover, who then leaves her; whereupon she 
disconsolately searches for him throughout the world. It will also be 
observed that, whereas in both stories the roles of Freya-Psyche and 
O®dr-Cupid are the same, their names are exchanged. In the account 
of Apulejus Wux4 (the soul) searches for Cupid, the son of Venus; in 
the northern myth it is Freya (about whose identity with Venus there 
can, as said, be no doubt) who tries to find her mate Odr, whose name 
as closely as possible translates Yux7 ‘animus, spirit.’ However, the 
student of mythology is fully aware that exchanges of names, gender, 
function are by no means uncommon in that unsubstantial realm 
where figures and functions of godheads are ever melting and reform- 
ing like clouds. That O@r signifies Yvx4"* is raised beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt by the name given the kettle in which the mead of 
poetry is kept, 03(h)re@rir ‘ingenii vel poeseos motor aut excitator.’ 

Throughout later antiquity the story of Cupid and Psyche en- 
joyed immense popularity, both among the people, who loved the 
sentimental tale, and the learned, both Heathen and Christian, who 


4 See below. 

8 Op. cit., p. 144.—He is followed also in this by Golther, of. cit., p. 444. 

16 For that matter, neither does the reaction of the gods to Baldr’s death. Cf. Neckel, 
op. cit., p. 250 f. 

17 T consider it unnecessary to have reference to Saxo’s vague relation about O®in’s 
peregrinations, Holder I, 25; m, 78. 

18 Voluspé 18: 08 gaf Henir—O. N. sél (from Ags. séwl) “kommt zuerst beim 
Skalden Halfred vor, niemals in der heidnischen Dichtung sondern nur zur Bezeichnung 
des christlichen Begriffs.” Falk-Torp, Norwegisch-Ddnisches Worterbuch sub sjal. 
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allegorized the fable freely. And although the Ms tradition of the 
Metamorphoses begins only in the 11th century, there is no doubt 
whatever that the story itself survived; witness the innumerable 
medieval and later versions of the fairy tale of the Beauty and the 
Beast.'® 

But it is not necessary to think of the myth of Freya and Odr 
as a borrowed (fale: from the earliest times the merchants and mer- 
cenaries from the north in southern lands not only heard the story 
told. It has always been a favorite subject with painters and sculp- 
tors*°—down to Rodin; and no doubt pictorial representations of the 
myth met the eyes of the wanderers in mosaics, frescoes, reliefs, and 
left their impression on receptive minds. 

As to Freya’s weeping tears of gold, the only feature of the northern 
myth not appearing in the story of Apulejus (nor, for that matter, in 
all classical antiquity), it can be easily explained from the manifold as- 
sociations of the northern goddess of love with gold and jewels. As 
Snorri says”: til allra heita Freyu er rétt at kenna grdtinn ok kalla svd 
gullit. Her span of cats has always been suspected of betraying Asiatic 
origins; and one of her names, Sy¥r, might indicate her Syrian connec- 
tions.” Finally, it may be by no means farfetched to compare her 
daughter Hnoss with Voluptas, the daughter born of the union of 
Cupid and Psyche; because in the definition of Cicero* omne autem 
id, quo gaudemus, voluptas est. 

L. M. HOLLANDER 

University of Texas 


1* Cf. Aarne-Thompson, The Types of the Folk Tale, 1928 (=F FC no. 74), 425A; 
Tegethoff, Studien sum Marchentypus von Amor und Psyche, 1922 (= Rheinische Bei- 
trige IV). 

* Instar omnium, the Capitoline Cupid and Psyche. Mau, Pompei, 1907, p. 330 
reproduces a fresco in the house of the Vettii picturing the subject. 

*! Skdldskaparmél 35 (37). 

# Cf. Golther, op. cit., p. 445. 

% De Finibus 1, 37. 
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THE CONCLUSION OF PIERS PLOWMAN 


THE SECOND VISION OF Dobest, the last vision of Piers Plowman,' 
concludes with a scene of disaster. A flattering friar enters Unitas 
and by his painless confessions for money eliminates contrition from 
penance. Then the sins in Antichrist’s army surge forward, and there 
is no one to help Conscience fight them, for his ally Contrition has 
been lulled to sleep by the friar’s easy confessions, and men do not 
fear sin (B.XX.352-377). The poem ends as Conscience vows to be- 
come a pilgrim to seek Piers Plowman so that Piers may destroy 
pride and may secure a “fyndyng”’ for the friars, who flatter men and 
oppose conscience because of their need (B.XX.378-384). 

In discussing this conclusion, critics have disagreed, as they have 
about many other matters in the poem. G. G. Coulton,? R. W. Cham- 
bers,’ Francis Carnegy,‘ Christopher Dawson,’ Nevill Coghill,® and 
Bernard Huppé’ feel that Langland concludes by despairing of man- 
kind’s salvation. The German commentators Otto Mensendieck,® 
Konrad Burdach,’ and H. H. Glunz’® see a note of hope. All of these 
critics agree, however, in one respect: none of them refers to what 
Conscience says about the friars. In this paper I shall try to establish 
the meaning and importance of this statement and then use it as a 
guide to understanding the conclusion. 


1 The Vision of William Concerning Piers the Plowman in Three Parallel Texts, 
edited by Walter W. Skeat, 2 Vols., Oxford, 1886. All references will be to the B-text. 
B and C are almost identical in the two final passus of the poem, and E. T. Donaldson 
suggests emendations that remove most of the differences: Piers Plowman: The C-Text 
and its Poet. New Haven. 1949 (Yale Studies in English. Vol. 113), pp. 234-244. 

2 Chaucer and his England, London, 1908, pp. 10-11; Medieval Panorama: The 
English Scene from Conquest to Reformation, Cambridge, England, 1938, p. 553. 

’ Man’s Unconquerable Mind, London and Toronto, 1939, p. 164. 

* The Relations between the Social and Divine Order in William Langland’s “Vision 
of William concerning Piers the Plowman” (Sprache und Kultur der germanischen und 
romanischen Vélker, A, Anglistische Reihe, xm, 1934), p. 41. 

5 Mediaeval Religion, London, 1935, p. 163. 

* “The Character of Piers Plowman Considered from the B-Text,” Medium oum, 
1 (1933), 121-122. 

7 “The Authorship of the A and B Texts of Piers Plowman,” Speculum, xxu (1947), 
620. 

8 Charakterentwickelung und ethisch-theologische Anschauungen des Verfassers von 
“Piers the Plowman,” London and Leipzig, 1900, pp. 71-73. 

® Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation, Berlin, 1926-1932, Vol. 11, Part II, pp. 314, 326, 
n. 1 (on Mensendieck). 

10 Die Literardsthetik des europdischen Mittelalters, Bochum-Langendreer, 1937, pp. 
533, 534-535. (Vol. 1 of Das Abendland, Forschungen zur Geschichte europdischen Geist- 
eslebens, edited by Herbert Schéffier.) 
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Conscience’s complaint that the friars flatter men and oppose 
him summarizes, of course, the final scene with Friar Flatterer. 
(B.XX.352-377) In that scene the friars flatter men by granting 
them absolution without making them feel the pains of contrition. 
The friars oppose conscience because their easy confessions discourage 
men from the contrition and avoidance of sin which conscience advises. 

But the line about the friars says more than this. It explains why 
the friars flatter men and oppose conscience. They do this because of 
their need, their theoretical poverty, which distinguished them from 
both the endowed monastic orders and the beneficed priesthood. 
This indictment of the friars’ need grows out of discussions in two 
earlier scenes in the vision. 

Langland first discusses need in the interlude in the real world 
which precedes the second vision of Dobest (B.XX.1-49)." The Dream- 
er, not knowing where he can find food, meets a character named Need, 
who preaches a sermon in praise of need. Since Langland later attacks 
the friars’ need, he probably does not intend his readers to accept this 
eulogy at face value. Read critically, the speech does, in fact, disclose 
several doctrines which Langland opposes elsewhere. The character 
Need is orthodox in saying men have the right to take without pay- 
ment food, drink, and clothing to preserve life;!* but he debases his 
argument by appealing to the example of the king and other corrupt 
figures in the preceding vision, who used the excuse of need to conceal 
their greed and to ignore the cardinal virtues.“ Need also preaches a 
doctrine of morality which is unacceptable. He rightly observes that 
men often fail to practice the cardinal virtues properly; but he is 
wrong when he argues from this failure that temperance is the only 
virtue, and that need is next to God, Who governs all virtues. This 
argument makes need the sole principle of morality. Langland has 
not praised conscience and the cardinal virtues throughout his poem 

| This is a puzzling passage. What exactly does Langland mean by “need” here? 
What is the precise significance of Need’s speech? And why does Langland introduce 
Need and his speech at this point in the poem? The first two questions are answered, for 
the first time, in the analysis which follows. And it becomes clear that the answer to 
the third is that Langland’s purpose in the scene is to announce a principal theme of 
the vision. 

12 Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, u-11, q. 32, vii, ad. 3. 

'S Langland does not say this explicitly. But he implies a condemnation of the 
king and others (B.XIX.381-478) who have little use for conscience and the cardinal 


virtues and who, because of greed, refuse to pay redde quod debes, the prerequisite for 
complete forgiveness of sins. 
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only to set need above them here. Again, Need’s advice to “ ‘bydde and 
be nedy’ ” contradicts Langland’s frequent attacks on “bidding and 
begging.’”"* Finally, Need’s argument that Christ was “ ‘wilfullich 
nedy’ ” is suspect. It was a favorite argument of the friars to defend 
their theoretical poverty, which was under attack in this period. 
Langland, in his antagonism to the friars and his opposition to their 
administering confession in the parish, would side with Richard Fitz 
Ralph, Archbishop of Armagh, who, in his sermon of 1357, Defensio 
Curatorum, attacked this argument of the friars, saying, 

Oure Lord Ihesus, in his conuersacioun of manhed, alwey was pore, noust 
for he wolde & loued pouert by-cause of hitsilf. ... Oure Lord Ihesus neuer 


beggide wilfulliche.... Crist neuer tauzt wilfulliche to begge.... Oure 
Lord Ihesus taugzte pat no man schuld wilfulliche begge. ...™ 


Need’s speech reveals what Langland means by “need.” It is 
primarily the lack of food, drink, and clothing. The life of need may 
involve poverty, but it is clearly not the same as the life of patient 
poverty which Langland commends. It results in concentration on 
the provision of bodily needs to the point where these needs take 
precedence over the laws of property and morality. The life of patient 
poverty, however, is based on disregard for the needs of the body, trust 
in God, and obedience to the law of love." 

Need’s speech is also, indirectly, a warning against the life of need. 
Need puts man outside the laws of property and morality, outside 
the guidance of conscience and the cardinal virtues. It makes man 
lawless. 

A second passage in the last vision shows us that a particular 
group, the friars, are dangerous because of their need (B.XX.231- 
249). When the friars offer to help Conscience resist the second attack 
of Antichrist but are refused, the personification Need reappears and 
explains why the friars offered to help. The friars are motivated, he 
says, by need. He does not use the term: he says they are poor. But 
the term “‘need”’ is supplied by the personification’s name. The passage 
makes it clear that the friars’ poverty or need is their theoretical 
poverty, the fact that the necessities of life are not provided them. 
Need says the friars “ ‘come for coueityse to haue cure of soules. . . .” ” 


4 For example, see B.XV.219-221, 250-251; and B.XX.237-238. 

‘6 Dialogus inter Militem et Clericum, Richard FitzRalph’s Sermon: ‘Defensio Cura- 
torum,’ and Methodius: ‘De Bygynnyng of be World and be Ende of Worldes,’ edited by 
Aaron Jenkins Perry, EETS, 0.s. 167, London, 1925, pp. 39-40. 

* B.XIV, passim. 
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They are poor, “‘ ‘for patrimoigne hem failleth. .. .’ ” After Need has 
finished, Conscience says to the friars, If you learn to love, 


. . . I wil be sowre borghe- se shal haue bred and clothes, 
And other necessaries I-nowe- 30w shal no thyng faille. . . . ?” 


This theoretical poverty makes the friars dangerous. Need says 
it makes them flatter “‘ ‘to fare wel-folke pat ben riche. ...’ ” They 
also beg, and beggars lie. Conscience, in his address to the friars, is 
obviously anxious to remove their need. 

This scene makes it clear that when he speaks of the friars’ need 
in the conclusion Langland means their theoretical poverty. The 
two scenes with the personification Need show how important the 
concept of need is in the last vision. 

Finally, Conscience in his last speech prescribes the remedy for 
the friars. Langland, it is true, does not discuss the remedy in the 
vision, probably because it is obvious. If need causes the friars to 
disrupt penance, their need must be removed. The principle of theore- 
tical poverty must be abandoned. Some regular provision of necessities 
must be made. In the conclusion Conscience says simply that the 
friars must have a “‘fyndyng,” i.e., “keep, maintenance, provisions, 
support.’’'® The exact nature of the “‘fyndyng” and the manner of its 
institution Langland does not specify.’® Perhaps he did not know. 
The problem would seem, however, to demand some kind of adminis- 
trative action within the Church. 


II 


This is the significance of the line about the friars. It is not a 


7 B.XX.247-248. 

18 OED, “finding,” 4.b; see also “find,” v. 19. 

19 Elsewhere in the poem there is evidence of Langland’s conviction that there must 
be an end to the friars’ theoretical poverty and the begging which it led to. In B, Clergy, 
attacking the corrupt religious, prophesies that a king will come and reform them and 
give the friars a share of their wealth: 

And thanne freres in here freitoure- shal fynden a keye 

Of Costantynes coffres-in which is the catel 

That Gregories god-children- han yuel dispended. B.X.323-325. 
In C, where the passage is revised, Langland’s purpose in suggesting that the friars 
share the wealth of the religious orders becomes obvious: 

Freres in here freitour - shulle fynde that tyme 

Bred with-oute beggynge- to lyue by euere after, 

And Constantyn shal be here cook - and couerer of here churche. 

C.VI.174-176. 

He clearly wishes to end the poverty of the friars and secure some regular provision for 
them. 
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trivial, hasty remark but a summation of an important idea in the 
final vision. The line is especially useful, once its meaning and im- 
portance are understood, because it helps us to limit speculation about 
the more obscure parts of the last speech, the references to Piers 
Plowman and to the destruction of pride. Any explanation of these 
points must take into account the fact that Langland is particularly 
interested in removing the need of the friars. 

We are still uncertain about the meaning of Piers, but since Con- 
science wants Piers to secure a “fyndyng”’ for the friars, Piers can 
hardly be the Christ of the Second Coming that H. H. Glunz suggests.”° 
This is not the place to debate the meaning of Piers. The most inten- 
sive analysis of this problem, however, that of Konrad Burdach,” 
provides an interpretation which fits the context here admirably. 
Burdach says the Piers whom Conscience seeks as the poem ends is 
not Christ but an ideal pope, the executor of the divine will on earth 
through the power of penance conferred on him by Christ.” Nothing 
more than an ideal pope is needed to reform the friars by giving them 
a “fyndyng.” In doing this Piers would be restoring the sacrament of 
penance, which the friars have invalidated. 

What of Conscience’ hope that Piers will destroy pride? It seems 
at first glance like a plea for an age of perfection such as only Christ 
could bring. But the line about the friars should check such a grandiose 
interpretation, and a relevant scene in the preceding vision makes the 
interpretation unnecessary (B.XIX.331-380). Langland has already 
shown us pride being destroyed. When Pride attacked Christendom 
in the first vision of Dobest, Conscience told mankind they were not 
strong enough to go against pride unless grace was with them 
(B.XIX.355-356), but the implication is that when grace is with 
men they can resist and destroy pride, i.e., destroy it in their souls. 
And when mankind repents sincerely, Conscience rejoices: “I care 
nought,” he cries, “though Pride comes now.” Obviously mankind 
can conquer and “destroy” pride when restored to grace by true repen- 
tance. This is what Conscience means when he calls for the destruction 
of pride in the last lines of the poem. Langland has shown that the 
friars make true repentance impossible. Piers Plowman, an ideal 
pope, by ridding the Church of the evil churchmen who encourage 


20 Literardsthetik, pp. 533, 534-535. 

2! Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation, Vol. 11, Part II, pp. 140-371. The most impor- 
tant part of Burdach’s discussion of Piers occurs on pp. 311-359. 
@ Ibid., p. 314. 
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men to sin and by giving the friars a ‘“‘fyndyng,” will enable man once 
more to repent and resist pride. This is how Piers will destroy pride. 


Ill 


The line about the friars is also a key to the meaning of the con- 
clusion itself. An acceptable interpretation must account for Lang- 
land’s emphasis on the friars and their need. 

There is, however, an element in the last vision which may suggest 
that as his poem closes Langland is contemplating the imminent ap- 
proach of the Last Judgment. If this is true, the reform of the friars 
cannot really have been uppermost in his mind in these last lines. 
I refer to the appearance of Antichrist in the last vision. But although 
doctrinally the appearance of Antichrist was a sign of approaching 
Doomsday, by the fourteenth century people used Antichrist as a 
term of abuse,” with no serious intention of announcing the Last 
Judgment. That is the way in which Langland uses the term here. 
He says nothing about Doomsday. “Antichrist” suggests an enemy 
within the Church, and Langland’s Antichrist heads an army com- 
posed of the sins allied with evil churchmen, religious, and friars. 
Langland constantly stresses the presence of these evil ecclesiastics 
in Antichrist’s army; their presence distinguishes this army from 
the army of sin in the preceding vision; it results, of course, in the 
evil triumph of the friars. By Antichrist, therefore, Langland means 
either the Pope,” as the one responsible for this league of ecclesiastics 
and sins, or else all Christians, but especially churchmen, who by 
their evil lives or corruptions of doctrines and sacraments lead men 
to sin rather than to grace. Antichrist is the human ally of sin, not 
the precursor of Judgment Day.” Langland’s references to Antichrist 
do not clash with his concentration on the problem of the friars at 


*% W. Bousset, “Antichrist,” Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, New York and 
Edinburgh, 1908-1927, Vol. 1, p. 581. Cf. the use made of the term “Antichrist” in 
“The Plowman’s Tale,” lines 189-196, 493-500, 541-556, 813-820, 845-852, 917-924, 
949-956; and in “Jack Upland,” p. 191: Chaucerian and Other Pieces (A Supplement to 
the Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer), edited by Walter W. Skeat, Oxford, 1897. 

™ B.XX.57-68; 125-127; 214-228. 

*% Mensendieck (Charakterentwickelung, pp. 68-71) suggests, though very tenta- 
tively, that Antichrist is the pope. He remarks (ibid., pp. 69-70) that Langland is not 
clear as to whether or not Antichrist refers to the pope. He cites C.X XIII.126 ff. B.XX. 
125 ff. omits the reference to the pope, but E. T. Donaldson (op. cit., p. 242) believes 
the C-text reading is correct for B also. 

2 Mensendieck (op. cit., pp. 68-71) interprets Antichrist much as I do but suggests 
the pope. See note above. 
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the conclusion, a specific human problem which implies solution by 
human, not divine means, and implies a continuation of human 
history. 

We may therefore use the line about the friars as a guide in ex- 
plaining the conclusion. Some critics, I have remarked, believe that 
at the end of his poem Langland despaired of mankind’s salvation. 
The line about the friars, however, reminds us that Langland’s des- 
pair grows in large part out of a specific evil, the work of the friars, 
and so his agony, though intense, is not complete despair.*”7 Some 
students find a note of hope and expectation. But the line shows that 
Langland has for the specific evil a specific remedy, a “fyndyng.” 
So his hopes too are limited and do not require an age of perfection. 
This is not to deny that there may be chiliastic elements in Lang- 
land’s poem. Langland did hope for reforms and a better age. But 
Langland’s hopes are embodied largely in the figure of Piers, whom 
Burdach explains as a symbol of the semi-divine character of human 
nature.”* In Dobest Langland employs this current belief that man was 
a mixture of the divine with the human to express the hope that 
someone—most probably a good pope—can be found to reform the 
Church and administer properly the Church’s power of forgiveness of 
sins. But beyond this his expectations do not go. 

Although Langland ends his poem by urging the solution of a 
specific problem, the conclusion is not trivial. The real issue is the sal- 
vation of mankind, the main theme of the whole poem. For the specific 
problem involves the gift of grace, without which man cannot be 
saved. In the second vision of Dobest Langland has dramatized two 
situations in his day which negate the gift of grace. One is the sinful- 
ness of his generation (B.XX. 68-163). Sin, of course, destroys grace. 


27 Gordon Hall Gerould suggests the poem concludes on a note of deep trouble 
but not of despair: “The Structural Integrity of Piers Plowman B,” Studies in Philology, 
xLv (1948), 72, 73. 

28 Burdach, op. cit., pp. 311-359, especially pp. 315-319, 321, 331-333, 341-342, 
344. Mensendieck is also moderate in his suggestion that chiliastic elements are present 
in the conclusion: He thinks we can explain why the poet called this picture of disunity 
and strife Dobest only by relating the hints about plagues, Antichrist, etc., to the 
apocalyptic hopes and expectations which, in the Middle Ages, filled those dissatisfied 
with the Church (op. cit., p. 66). But before this time can dawn, Antichrist must be 
conquered, i.e., the Church in its present form must be restored as a company of the 
faithful, through Piers Plowman, who is not a leader or teacher of men but rather the 
type of what every person will become. Unlike Joachim, Langland does not expect the 
future salvation of the Church to come through the apostolic renunciation of the world 
by the clergy; Langland expects it to come through the general spread of the brave 
and pious opinions of a brave and pious plowman (op. cit., pp. 71-73). 
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Langland has shown that his generation is especially sinful because of 
Antichrist’s army, the evil churchmen allied with sin. Langland 
may be glancing at this situation in the conclusion when he calls for 
the destruction of pride by Piers Plowman. This may mean, in part, 
the reform of these evil churchmen by a good pope. 

More important in the conclusion is the second condition in 
Langland’s day which negated the gift of grace. Grace, destroyed by 
sin, is restored only through the Church’s power of forgiveness of 
sins instituted in the sacrament of penance, of which contrition is an 
essential part. Langland has shown that his sinful generation is being 
denied the final hope of salvation, restoration to grace through 
penance, because the confessional practices of the friars eliminate 
contrition and invalidate the sacrament. On this point the text leaves 
no room for doubt. The friars invalidate penance because of their 
need. Until their theoretical poverty is removed there can be no true 
penance, no restoration to grace, no salvation. Langland closes his 
poem as Conscience cries out for the restoration of grace which the 
friars have denied man. But grace will be restored and man can be 
saved if the friars have a “fyndyng” and are no longer motivated 
by need.” 

RoBERT W. FRANK, JR. 

Illinois Institute of Technology 


2° Bernard Huppé writes of the conclusion that Piers has left to seek Truth: “‘Reso- 
lutely, along with Conscience, Will prepares again to follow him. What this means 
would be clear even if we had not been told that Will was attacked by Eld and prayed 
for death (XX.182-205). In setting forth to follow Piers, Will is setting forth on the 
final pilgrimage to the only true home of Truth. Piers has gone to the Tower, there 
to find Truth—and Death having come for Will, he prepares to follow.” Op. cit., 620. 
This misreads the conclusion badly. Nothing is said in the conclusion about Piers’ going 
to the Tower (in fact, the Tower is never mentioned in Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest). The 
passage on Eld and Death at B.XX.182-205 is a memento mori which leads to repent- 
ance, Langland’s reason for writing the passage. The Dreamer does not die; he wakens 
from his dream. Conscience is a faculty of man in this life; there is hardly much point 
in sending him to heaven. Conscience himself seems resolved to live: “ ‘now Kynde me 
auenge, And sende me happe and hele til I haue Piers the Plowman!’ ” B.XX.382-383. 
Although “hele” may mean salvation (cf. B.XIX.386), Conscience would hardly appeal 
to Nature (Kynde) for salvation; it must mean health here. Finally, Huppé does not 
explain Conscience’ desire to provide a “fyndyng” for the friars. Is the problem of the 
friars to be solved in the after-life? 
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GOLDING’S USE OF THE REGIUS-MICYLLUS COM- 
MENTARY UPON OVID 


ARTHUR GOLDING’S translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses gained him 
high praise from Elizabethan critics and served as the standard trans- 
lation of this work from 1567! until it was replaced by George Sandys’ 
version some sixty years later. Like most Elizabethan translations, 
whatever the literary quality may be, Golding’s work contains many 
passages that are far from the modern conception of ‘literal’ transla- 
tion. It is the purpose of this paper to treat of certain of these passages 
from which it can be concluded that Golding had before him, as he 
worked, a copy of the Metamorphoses which contained the commen- 
tary of Raphael Regius as supplemented by the notes of Jacobus 
Micyllus.? 

This discussion is further intended, however, as only the initial 
treatment of a single strain of source material used by Golding. It 
is to be followed by a detailed study (now in preparation) of the biblio- 
graphic sources employed by Golding, in so far as they can be identi- 
fied and recovered, and of his techniques in using them. It is hoped by 
this means to secure a reasonably accurate picture of how an Eliza- 
bethan translator set about his work. 

The connection between Golding’s work and the notes of Regius 
has been established largely through a collation of approximately 
half the Latin text with the translation. The purpose of this pro- 
cedure was to find passages where Golding departed from the stand- 
ard of literal translation, and then to establish, where needed, a 
tangible explanation for the particular direction taken.’ The tangible 
explanation is provided, in a significant number of passages, by the 
notes of Regius. 


' The. XV. Bookes of P. Ouidius Naso, entytuled Metamorphosis, translated oute of 
Latin into English meeter, London, Willyam Seres, 1567. (This was the first complete 
edition. The first four books had been issued by the same printer in 1565.) 

* This study was undertaken initially, some years ago, at the suggestion of Profes- 
sor T. W. Baldwin, who has noted Golding’s use of Regius in connection with certain 
passages from Book vi. See William Shakspere’s Small Latine & Lesse Greek (Urbana, 
1944), 1, pp. 439-440 and 447-448. 

A similar study was projected by Dr. Davis P. Harding, but he has graciously with- 
drawn in favor of the present writer. For a discussion of the Regius edition of Ovid see 
his Milton and the Renaissance Ovid (Urbana, 1946), pp. 18-22. 

* Whether or not Golding aimed at what we should call a literal translation is not 
really significant here, for it should normally be much easier to identify a commentary 
upon which a free translation depends than one which has been used in connection with 
a very literal version. 
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This Latin commentary upon the Metamorphoses was one of the 
most important assembled in the Renaissance. Its author first pub- 
lished it at Venice in 1493, and it was printed seemingly countless 
times during the next century.‘ In its usual format, it is printed in 
columns which fill the margins of the pages, top, bottom and sides, 
and so literally frame the text. Its contents include summaries of 
stories, a wide range of parallel passages and illustrative information, 
definitions and explanations of difficult words and phrases, and nu- 
merous discussions of matters grammatical, stylistic, textual, and the 
like. 

These notes often parallel the sense of passages where Golding’s 
translation differs from the exact interpretation of the original. 
In I, 679, “hoc ... saxo”? was translated by Golding (line 845) as 
“this hill.’”’” Regius had glossed it by “hoc monte.” In XII, 8-9, the 
phrase “equora.../ Inuia” (which ought to mean “impassable 
seas””) became in Golding (line 9) ‘‘the seas unsaylable,” apparently 
under the influence of the Regius interpretation “‘innauigabilia.”’ 
And in XV, 298, where Regius glossed ‘‘res horrenda”’ by ‘‘admi- 
randa,” Golding apparently followed him by translating (line 327) 
“‘a woondrous thing.” 


Since, however, the coloring of word choice and other matters 
purely of interpretation might often result from the translator’s 
own interpretation quite as easily as from the commentator’s, much 
more convincing evidence is provided by passages where some idea 
not in the original, and sometimes not at all implied by the original, 
has been inserted. Upon these passages the case for the influence 
of Regius must ultimately rest. 


* A casual examination of the more usual catalogues brings to light some fifty print- 
ings. A systematic survey would doubtless reveal many others. 

5 Line numbers for the text of Ovid are cited from the edition by Hugo Magnus: 
P. Ovidi Nasonis Metamorphoseon Libri XV ... , Berlin, 1914. 

Quotations from Golding are given according to the text of the 1567 edition, but 
cited according to the line numbers in the reprint edited by W. H. D. Rouse: Shake- 
speare’s Ovid being Arthur Golding’s Translation of the Metamorphoses ..., London, 
1904. 

Quotations from Ovid, Regius, and Micyllus are taken from the edition printed by 
Ioannes Hervagius at Basel in 1543: P. Ouidii Nasonis Metamorphoseos Libri Quin- 
decim, cum commentariis Raphaelis Regii. Adiectis etiam Annotationibus Iacobi Micylli 
nunc primum in lucem editis. . .. Textually this edition is typical of most Regius edi- 
tions published during the two subsequent decades, and so it may be assumed to con- 
tain substantially the Regius text of Ovid which Golding used. 

The literal sense of the Latin vocabulary has frequently been verified (in terms of 
sixteenth century scholarship) from the lexicons of Thomas Elyot (Dictionary, 1559) 
and Thomas Cooper (Thesaurus Linguae Romanae & Britannicae, 1573). 
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In I, 709-12, Ovid concluded the story of the pipes of Pan with 
these lines: 
uocisque Deum dulcedine captum, 
Hoc mihi consilium tecum dixisse manebit, 


Atque ita disparibus calamis compagine cerae 
Inter se iunctis nomen tenuisse puellae. 


Regius glossed them in some detail :* 


Hoc mihi consilium: uolo inquit Pan hoc consilium mihi tecum esse 
commune. Vt enim tu in arundine quereris, ita ego hac eadem arundine meos 
solabor ardores.... Disparibus: inaequalibus. Compagine: coniunctione. 
Compago autem et compages in eadem dicitur significatione. Nomen puellae: 
Graeci nanque fistulam Syringa uocant.... 


Golding apparently found “‘consilium” difficult and so turned to 
Regius for aid in avoiding it, for while the context might have sug- 
gested the lamenting of Syrinx, nothing clearly implies the comforting 
of Pan. The two short notes gave no needed help. The last line of 
Latin was translated freely to avoid its difficulties, and yet its sense 
had to be padded out; so Golding used the mention of the Greeks who 
call the pipe ‘Syrinx’ and added the “yet” to secure his rhyme. The 
finished product (lines 883-7) differs considerably from the original: 

And sweetenesse of the feeble sounde the God delighted mich, 

Said certesse Syrinx for thy sake it is my full intent, 

To make my comfort of these Reedes wherein thou doest lament: 


And how that there of sundrie Reedes with wax together knit, 
He made the Pipe which of hir name the Greekes call Syrinz yet. 


In ITI, 594-5, Ovid refers to “the rainy constellation of the Ole- 
nian Goat” and to “Taygete” (‘“Oleniae sydus pluuiale capellae,/ 
Taygetenque’’). Golding expands these references (lines 753-5): 

the raynie signe, that hight th’ Olenien Gote 


Which with hir milke did nourish Joue. And also... 
The Pleiads.... 


The reference to the story that the goat had nourished Jupiter, and 
the unravelling of the reference to the Pleiades seem both to stem from 
Regius: 


Et Oleniae capellae: Amaltheam capram dicit, quae Iouem aluisse 
fertur,... Taygeten: una est ex Pleiadibus Taygete: per quam totum 
Pleiadum (quae latine Vergiliae dicuntur) sydus ostenditur. .. . 


6 The additional comments of Micyllus, which were not used here, have been 
omitted. 
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The ‘‘golden tree” of Ovid VII, 151, becomes in Golding (line 206) 
“The goodly tree upon the which the golden fleeces hung.” This ex- 
pansion closely resembles the observation of Regius: “Aureae arboris: 


? 


in qua uellus aureum suspensum erat... . 

In XII, 319, Ovid pictures Aphipnas sleeping ‘‘upon the shaggy 
pelt of an Ossaean bear” (‘‘in Ossaeae uillosis pellibus Vrsae’’). 
Regius explained “‘Vrsae Ossaeae” as meaning “‘ursae, quae in Ossa 
monte fuerat capta.”’ Golding filled out his line 350 and secured its 
rhyme by translating this note, for he there describes Aphipnas as 
“‘Wrapt in a cloke of Bearskinnes which in Ossa mount were take.”’ 

In XV, 151, Ovid’s ‘‘despectare”’ is interpreted by Regius to mean 
“deorsum a caelo spectare,” and accordingly becomes, in Golding 
(line 167): “And looking downe from heauen...” In line 716, 
Ovid mentions ‘“‘unwholesome Minturnae”’ (“‘Minturnaeque graues’’). 
Regius comments upon these words with the following note: 


morbosae, grauis ac noxij aéris. Minturnae autem Latij oppidum est 
paludibus cinctum, ac Liri amne diuisum. 


Golding appears (line 801) to adapt these ideas for use in his transla- 
tion: “‘And Minturne of infected ayre bycause it stands so lowe.” 

These passages are typical examples of the influence of the Regius 
commentary. They can be matched by passages taken from any of the 
fifteen books, for there are signs in all of them that Golding had avail- 
able for use, if not open before him, an edition of Ovid with the notes 
of Regius. 

But while Golding kept the Regius commentary available, it does 
not follow that he always used it to the same extent. His proficiency 
as a translator graduall: increased (at least the last six books are much 
more concisely translated than the first nine), and he seems to have 
become less heavily dependent upon Regius towards the end. In the 
first books, extensive intrusions of foreign ideas are quite common, 
and the places of probable influence are very numerous. In the later 
books there is a recognizable tapering off in the actual size of the 
patches of influence as well as in their frequency. Golding worked 
hastily always and used Regius to speed him over the rough places 
as well as to provide padding and rhymes, but towards the conclusion 
of his task he needed less assistance; hence the insertions and color- 
ings are less numerous and of smaller scope. 

While the influence of Regius is predominant throughout the 
translation, it is also possible, in all parts, to find traces (sometimes 
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very light) of the comments by Jacobus Micyllus which were incor- 
porated into the Regius commentary in the 1543 printing and which 
seem to have been retained in all subsequent printings of the Regius 
commentary. 

In I, 13-14, for example, Ovid says that “Amphitrite had not 
stretched her arms along the far-extending edge of the lands” (“‘nec 
brachia longo/ Margine terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite”). The 
Regius-Micyllus’ discussion of this passage follows in part: 


Nec brachia longo: hoc est nec ullus Oceanus mediterranea maria 
effecerat, quae oceani brachia esse uidentur. [Simplicius tamen est, ut brachia 
aquas Oceani intelligas, quibus ille ueluti brachijs quibusdam terram am- 
plectitur.] Porrexerat: extenderat. Longo margine: longa extremitate ter- 
rarum. .. 


Golding seems to have ignored the gloss “extenderat,” and if he took 
anything from the elaborate explanation of Regius about inland seas, 
the idea developed into the words “‘winding in and out.” For the most 
part he seems to have translated the last idea within the brackets, 
for he renders the passage (lines 13-14): 


Nor winding in and out 
Did Amphitrytee with hir armes embrace the earth about. 


In VII, 358, Ovid reads: ‘‘Factaque de saxo longi simulachra 
Draconis.”’ There is no reference to the origin of the serpent; yet 
Golding incorporates such a reference into his translation (line 460): 
“The Serpent that became a stone upon the Lesbian sand.” In so doing 
he directly contradicts Regius who says that this seems to be the snake 
that signified to the Greek leaders at Aulis that Troy would be taken 
in the tenth year. Micyllus observes that Regius is thinking about the 
serpent in the second book of the Iliad, and says: 


[...Sed repugnat locus. Nam Draco, de quo apud Homerum dicitur, 
in Aulide conuersus fuit. Ouidius autem hic in descriptione littoris Asiatici, 
non Graeci, siue Boeotici adhuc uersatur. Quare ego de Lesbio serpente, de 
quo etiam infra lib. 11, mentio fit, intelligendum magis puto, qui quod 
Orphei caput, in Hebrum abiectum, et ad Lesbum inde delatum uiolare 
morsu uoluisset, ab Apolline in saxum mutatus fuit.... ] 


This is the probable source of the serpent “‘upon the Lesbian sand.” 
In VIII, 310, Ovid mentions “Hyantean Iolaus” by name only 


7 Comments by Micyllus, both here and below, are enclosed in square brackets as 
they are in the 1543 Regius edition. 
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(“et Hyantaeo Iolao’”’). Golding (lines 414-15) includes collateral 
information nowhere suggested by the context: 


and Jélay the Thebane, who with fire, 
Helpt Hercules the monstruous heades of Hydra of to seare. 


Not the comment of Regius, but rather the insertion from Micyllus, 
seems to give Golding his point of departure: 
Et. Hyan. Io. Boeotio. Hyantes enim populi sunt Boeotiae, ut diximus. 


[Fuit autem hic Iolaus Iphicli filius, Amphitryonis nepos, qui Herculi in 
interficienda Hydra operam nauauit.| 


Golding is clearly not translating the insertion, but rather appears 
to be placing details of the story as he recalled them within the frame- 
work of thought suggested by Micyllus. Possibly even the reference to 
Thebes springs from the mention of Amphitryon. 

These passages are fairly typical of those wherein the influence 
of Micyllus seems perceptible. They are less clearcut than those show- 
ing traces of Regius notes for several reasons: First, Micyllus com- 
mented upon relatively few passages, and so there are fewer examples 
from which to select; secondly, his notes often merely supplement 
those of Regius, and it is hard to recognize any specific independent 
influence from them; third, when they are long and detailed, they are 
devoted often to the extensive citation of parallel passages and other 
learned matter that would not necessarily speed up Golding’s work as 
a translator, and so their influence tapers off even more sharply than 
that of the Regius notes. Finally, many notes concerning textual prob- 
lems have been deliberately disregarded in this discussion,’ since 


® Once the hypothesis is accepted that Golding used a Regius edition containing 
Micyllus notes, certain other passages become acceptable as showing traces of the 
Micyllus influence. In m, 598-599, for example, Ovid mentions Coronis as lying “cum 
iuuene Aemonio.”” The commentary reads: “Cum iuuene Aemonio: Thessalio. [Isthye 
uidelicet.] . . . ” Golding translated (line 754): ““Wyth Jsthyis a Gentleman that dwelt 
in Thessalie.” Were no traces of the Regius influence nearby, it might be assumed 
that Golding supplied the name of Isthyis from his own knowledge of the story of 
Coronis. Since, however, he was using Regius heavily both before and after, and since 
the note by Micyllus is imbedded in the Regius commentary in the 1543 and subse- 
quent editions, it seems inherently probable that Golding was here following the sugges- 
tion of Micyllus. 

* Also disregarded have been passages in which the Micyllus notes were matched in 
substance by those of Glareanus or Longolius or other commentators who may oc- 
casionally have been consulted by Golding. Their commentaries are appended to the 
text of individual books in certain of the Regius-Micyllus editions after 1543, but 
since a fair amount of leafing around would be required to use such appended notes, the 
presumption is that they were usually ignored (if they were actually present in Gold- 
ing’s Regius-Micyllus text at all). There is likewise no clear sign that Golding ever used 
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Golding’s translation might have resulted either from following direct- 
ly a suggestion by Micyllus about the text, or else from translating 
from an edition which likewise contained the favored reading.’® 

The evidence here presented does not reveal the entire story of 
what Golding used as he worked, but rather identifies one particular 
strain of his source material. Several hundred passages have actually 
been located in which the influence of Regius can with varying cer- 
tainty be identified, and a small number in which, with lesser certainty, 
the influence of Micyllus is recognizable. But probably there are other 
strains to the tradition. Fairly considerable passages show no strong 
marks of either commentary, and a fairly considerable number of 
textual variants can be cited which agree neither with the Venetian 
Regius editions of the 1540’s and 1550’s nor with the distinctly differ- 
ent text represented by the 1565 Regius (Venice, Gryphius), nor, 
for that matter, with the peculiar features of any one of the representa- 
tive Regius editions thus far examined. When the tangled evidence 
has finally been assembled and brought into order, Golding may be 
found to have used not one, or two, but actually several editions, and 
the particular combination of sources may prove to vary from passage 
to passage. Meanwhile it is abundantly certain that whenever Arthur 
Golding has introduced an idea into his translation which is not called 
for by the Latin original, and frequently when there is an interpreta- 
tion which, to modern eyes at least, seems a bit foreign to the original 
sense, the first potential source which must be checked is the extensive 
and learned commentary of Raphael Regius. 

GRUNDY STEINER 
Northwestern University 





the few lengthy observations of Coelius Rhodiginus which were sometimes imbedded 
within the framework of Regius-Micyllus notes. They were involved and detailed, hence 
would not provide the small capsules of information which Golding desired in his ad- 
mittedly hasty work of translating. 

10 The vexatious problem of Golding’s text is made more troublesome by the ab- 
sence of any trustworthy account of the filiation of editions of the Metamorphoses during 
the sixteenth century. I have therefore embarked upon an attempt to determine the 
relationships, partly in connection with this study of Golding, and partly to illustrate, 
if possible, the habits of the printers in this matter. 











SPENSER’S POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS POSITION 
IN THE SHEPHEARDES CALENDER 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT that the Shepheardes Calender appeared in the late 
months of 1579, a period most critical in Elizabethan history. At this 
time most of England was opposing the marriage of Queen Elizabeth 
to Francis, Duke of Alencon, younger brother of the French King, 
a marriage that in those months seemed imminent and tragic to the 
English people. Popular opinion was decidedly against the Queen, 
and Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador in London, predicted civil 
war if the marriage took place. Even the Queen’s most trusted ad- 
visers were in violent disagreement, with Burghley and Sussex favor- 
ing the marriage, and with Leicester and Walsingham strongly oppos- 
ing it. 

At this particular time in late 1579 Spenser chose to publish his 
Shepheardes Calender, a work dedicated to Philip Sidney, printed by 
Hugh Singleton, the supposed author a mysterious Immerit6 or Colin 
Clout, the introductory epistle and glosses by an equally mysterious 
E. K. The title page itself was enough to evoke suspicion. In late 
1579 Philip Sidney, Leicester’s nephew and soon to be Walsingham’s 
son-in-law, was a leading figure in opposition to the French marriage. 
His historic quarrel in August, 1579, over the use of a tennis-court, 
with Edward de Vere, the young Earl of Oxford, who favored the Alen- 
¢on match, almost became an affair of state. Sidney challenged 
Oxford, the Council intervened through Sir Christopher Hatton, and 
the Queen finally argued Sidney out of his determination to see the 
matter through.” Finally, in January, 1580, Sidney wrote his letter to 
the Queen, reviewing the many reasons against the marriage and 
showing the danger to the nation of taking a Frenchman and Papist 
as a husband.’ But by this time Elizabeth had measured the full force 
of the popular protest and had changed his mind. 

The selection of Hugh Singleton as printer, unless it was for politi- 
cal reasons, was most puzzling. Singleton, a Marian exile who had 
gone a long way Geneva-wards, had printed two books by John 
Knox and one by John Bale at Strasbourg and Basle between 1555 and 
1559. In 1566, 1569, and 1570 he was employed by the Stationer’s 


1 See Conyers Read, Mr. Secretary Walsingham, 3 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), 
m1, 1-30. 

* Mona Wilson, Sir Philip Sidney (New York, 1932), pp. 97-100. 

8 Ibid., p. 103. 
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Company as a searcher for unlawful books. He visited the London 
printing houses and the provinces, with Puritan zeal uncovering the 
principal dealers in the prohibited Catholic books. From 1574 to 1578 
he was occupied again with the printing of Protestant books. Among 
these were a catechism and reprints of some of Coverdale’s transla- 
tions from Werdmiiller.* 

During most of August, 1579, Singleton was busy printing John 
Stubbes’s notorious pamphlet attacking the projected marriage 
between Elizabeth and Alencgon. This pamphlet came from Single- 
ton’s press in late August, 1579, without the printer’s or author’s 
names.® Stubbes, Singleton, and Page, the latter a dispenser of the 
bold pamphlet, were apprehended in early October, and were con- 
demned to lose their right hands on November 3. Before the sentence 
was carried out, somebody powerful at court secured Singleton’s 
pardon. It was rumored in Paris that Walsingham had something 
to do with Stubbes’s pamphlet, and while Stubbes and Singleton were 
under arrest in October the Queen angrily called Walsingham a pro- 
tector of heretics and banished him from court.® 

In his study of Singleton, Mr. H. J. Byrom, pointing out that 
under ordinary circumstances Singleton was the last printer in London 
likely to have been recommended to Spenser as a fit publisher for the 
Shepheardes Calender, suggested that Spenser chose Singleton because 
the Calender was somehow related to the Puritan agitation against 
the French marriage.’ 

It will now be explained how the Shepheardes Calender can be 
viewed as a subtle protest against the Alengon marriage and the poli- 
cies of Elizabeth and Burghley. Leicester, with whom Spenser was 
associated in 1579, was working desperately to prevent the French 
marriage and to keep England in her traditional role of avoiding en- 
tangling alliances and of seeking her safety by playing against each 
other her two great Catholic neighbors on the continent. Leicester, 
the leader of the ‘“‘war party,” was also in favor of vigorous support 


‘H. J. Byrom, “Edmund Spenser’s First Printer, Hugh Singleton,” The Library, 
Fourth Series, Vol. x1v, No. 2 (September, 1933), 127-130. Byrom is unaware of Single- 
ton’s residence at Strasbourg during the reign of Mary. For this information see 
Christina Hallowell Garrett, The Marian Exiles (Cambridge, 1938), p. 289. During part 
of this time Grindal was a resident of Strasbourg and undoubtedly knew Singleton 
there. 

5 Byrom, op. cit., pp. 134, 137, 138. 

5 Read, op. cit., 11, 20-22. 

7 Byrom, op. cit., 152. 
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of England’s Protestant allies abroad and the maintenance of the 
Dutch rebels within their own domain. The more cautious Burghley 
was fearful of war with Spain and was inclined to preserve England’s 
position by the marriage of Elizabeth to Alencon or to some other 
continental prince.* Leicester found the strongest support for his 
political course among the Puritans, and it is fairly obvious that he 
and Walsingham welcomed and stirred up Puritan opposition to the 
Alencon marriage in the crucial days of late 1579. Both were far- 
sighted politicians and statesmen and knew how to make good use of 
this articulate and popular support to achieve their political ends. 
Stubbes’s Discoverie of a Gaping Gulf indicated to Elizabeth and 
Burghley how the Puritans felt, and even if it was not true, as was 
said in Paris, that this pamphlet was inspired by the Leicester faction, 
Leicester would soon have discovered the identity of his allies. He— 
or some one else of his party—might even have sought ammunition 
for a new broadside and might have found it in the unpublished 
Shepheardes Calender of Edmund Spenser, a talented young poet who 
had recently joined the Leicester circle. 

Now I do not for a moment think that Spenser wrote the Calender 
with the Alencon marriage in mind. But after it was finished, in part 
it might be seen to fit in with the prevailing agitation against the 
Queen’s marriage to a French Catholic. By rewriting or sharpening 
a few of the glosses, by dedicating the work to Philip Sidney, and by 
having as printer the Puritan Singleton—who had just aided the 
cause by bringing out secretly Stubbes’s Gaping Gulf—the discerning 
few might be impressed. For instance, we can notice some of the glosses 
to the May eclogue. E. K. tells us that the Fox of the fable represents 
“the false and faithlesse Papistes, to whom is no credit to be given, 
nor felowshippe to be used.” A little later E. K. indicates the moral 
of the same fable, 


whose purpose is to warne the Protestant beware, how he giveth credit to 
the unfaythfull Catholique: whereof we have dayly proofes sufficient, but 
one most famous of all, practised of Late yeares in Fraunce by Charles the 
nynth. 


By the French spelling of Catholic, and by the reference to the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s day, as well as by the emphasis on the untrust- 
worthiness and treachery of Catholics—especially of French Catho- 
lics—E. K. (and I follow Professor Raymond Jenkins in regarding 


§ Frederick Chamberlin, Elizabeth and Leycester (New York, 1939), pp. 173, 203. 
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E. K. to be Spenser) can be viewed as here alluding to the Alengon 
marriage. 

Now Spenser’s attitude towards Catholicism, no doubt strongly 
colored by political considerations, was presumably about the same 
as that of Leicester and Sir Henry and Philip Sidney. The Pope’s 
Bull of Deposition and Excommunication against Elizabeth in 1570, 
as well as the nearing war with Spain, had put English Catholics in 
a difficult position. Thenceforward they might be judged as having 
to choose between loyalty to the English Crown and loyalty to the 
Church of Rome. From an extremely nationalistic and Protestant 
point of view, it was inevitable that Romanism should be considered 
as treason. Added to this there was the constant unrest caused by 
Mary Stuart’s presence in England and by the conspiracies in her 
behalf. The Catholics in the north had fought under the Papal banner 
in 1569, and the Ridolfi plot of 1571 was likewise inspired. The mis- 
sionary priests who invaded England after 1577 came largely from 
seminaries supported by the Pope of Rome, Philip of Spain, and the 
Duke of Guise, England’s chief enemies on the continent. Hence, 
purely on political grounds, after 1571 Leicester and the Sidneys, 
as well as many others, were beginning to regard Protestantism as a 
‘hallmark of loyalty,” and a clear-cut distinction can be made between 
Protestantism as a political and as a religious creed.* Leicester, who 
was—to put it mildly—not particularly religious, is a good example 
of this political Protestantism.'® 

Spenser, then, had at least two main purposes in mind, other 
than the artistic, in the Shepheardes Calender. As an exponent of politi- 
cal Protestantism, and united with Leicester’s party against the 
French marriage, he had temporarily joined hands with the Puritans 
in wholehearted opposition to the immediate policy and intentions 
of Elizabeth and Burghley. But even more important was the primary 
intention of the Calender—to bolster the cause of the bishops by an 
open attack on ecclesiastical abuses, and to support Archbishop 
Grindal in his attempts to provide a zealous and educated ministry. 

® Wilson, of. cit., p. 73. Father Parsons, who had associated with Sir Henry Sidney 
in Ireland in 1570, wrote in his life of Campion that Sir Henry was a “great friend to 
Catholics.” In 1576 Philip Sidney visited Edmund Campion at Prague. Campion, the 
then professor of rhetoric at the Jesuit college there, was so misled by Sidney’s friend- 
ship and sympathetic bearing that he had high hopes of Sidney’s conversion. Miss 
Wilson (p. 85) writes that Sidney’s Protestantism was a “political rather than a religious 


creed.” 
10 There is no evidence that Leicester “ever had a sincere religious thought.” 


M. M. Knappen, Tudor Protestantism (Chicago, 1939), p. 191. 
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And yet more important, he was assailing, as will presently be shown, 
the policy and practices of the Queen and her Lord Treasurer. 
In recent articles, agreeing substantially with the point of view of 
Professor Percy W. Long and Professor A. C. Judson, I have indicated 
rather fully Spenser’s religious position in the ecclesiastical eclogues." 
Writing most of the Calender in 1578 and early 1579 as secretary of 
Bishop Young of Rochester, a court and metropolitan bishop, Spenser 
is eulogizing his employer and other court and metropolitan bishops— 
Archbishop Grindal and Bishops Piers, Cooper, and Aylmer—in 
the characters of Roffyn, Algrind, Piers, Thomalin (of July),” and 
Morrell; and in Diggon Davie, Spenser is sympathizing with Bishop 
Richard Davies, ranking Welsh bishop and old friend of Grindal and 
the Grindal-Young circle, Davies having suffered especially from the 
rapacity of the Queen’s favorites. For the sake of some of the sub- 
sequent arguments I shall consider these probable identifications as 
largely true. 

Now Queen Elizabeth, although she was honored in the April 
eclogue, would probably be furious over the Calender as a whole. 
The blame for many of the above-mentioned ecclesiastical evils could 
be laid at her door, for she systematically despoiled the bishoprics 
by her impropriations, and made a large revenue both by keeping 
bishoprics vacant and by nominating men to fill them.” By her action 
against the prophesyings the Queen was killing the chief means by 
which the bishops hoped to get an industrious and informed clergy. 
And Spenser was making an open attack. By his praise of Grindal 
and such bishops as Cooper and Davies, who had supported the 
sequestered Archbishop, Spenser would clearly offend the Queen. 
And these same Churchmen, as was well known, had also either criti- 
cized or resisted the Queen’s attempts to plunder the revenues of the 

" See, for instance, Percy W. Long’s review of J. J. Higginson, “Spenser’s Shep- 
herd’s Calendar in Relation to Contemporary Affairs,” JEGP, xm (1914), 344-350; 
and A. C. Judson, A Biographical Sketch of John Young, Bishop of Rochester, With Em- 
phasis on Relations With Edmund Spenser, Indiana University Studies, Humanities 
Series, No. 3, 1935. My articles are: “Diggon Davie Again,” JEGP, xiv1 (1947), 144- 
149; “Spenser’s Morrell and Thomalin,” PMLA, tx (1947), 936-949; and “Piers 


of Spenser’s Shepheardes Calendar: Dr. John Piers, Bishop of Salisbury,” MLQ, 1x 
(1948), 3-9. 

#2 Thomalin is the only name difficult to decipher. Thomas Cooper, bishop of 
Lincoln, usually signed his name Thos. Lincoln or Thos. Lin. in letters and ecclesiastical 
documents. 

3 W. F. Frere, The English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James (London, 
1904), p. 191. The Queen received the revenue of vacant bishoprics and collected “first 
fruits” from newly appointed bishops. 
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Church by granting commissions of concealment to her favorites. 
In the September eclogue Spenser was not only indicating this general 
abuse but was probably reflecting a specific and notorious instance 
in which Bishop Davies was victimized by a gentleman pensioner of 
the Queen’s Privy Chamber. In addition the Calender could be sus- 
pected of being another attack on Alengon, as well as a bond with the 
Puritans—a group that Elizabeth abhorred. Even the name Colin 
Clout, as Mary Parmenter has indicated in her unpublished thesis 
on Harvey, would connote a bold and dangerous comment on public 
affairs. 

Lord Burghley, for the same reasons, would probably be irate. 
Archbishop Grindal, “‘esteeming himself not to have done amiss,” 
was in the Lord Treasurer’s bad graces for stubbornly refusing his 
counsel on the matter of the prophesyings and for ignoring his request 
to appear in person before the Star-Chamber.” Then too Grindal 
had shortly before proceeded against Bishop Barnes, who was trans- 
ferred to Durham in 1577 through Burghley’s interest.’* On the other 
hand, Leicester, Burghley’s great rival, at this time was quite friendly 
to Grindal, and was the bearer of the latter’s letter to the Queen 
refusing to put down the prophesyings.’’? Furthermore, Spenser, one 
of Leicester’s young men at this time, was author of the work and was 
praising Bishops Piers and Cooper, who had Leicester for a patron, 
in marked contrast to Bishop Ay!mer, who was a protégé of Burghley. 
Spenser would also hold Burghley responsible for many of the crimes 
against the church that were mentioned in the Calender. These 
crimes were committed either with the Lord Treasurer’s help and 
knowledge or at least without his censure.’® 

4 Mary Parmenter, Colin Clout and Hobbinoll: A Reconsideration of the Relation- 
ship of Edmund Spenser and Gabriel Harvey (Johns Hopkins University, 1933), pp. 
253-258. Miss Parmenter gives several examples, other than those of Skelton and of 
Marot, of the use of Colin Clout before 1579—all with this connotation. 

‘5 John Strype, The History of the Life and Acts of the Most Reverend Father in God, 
Edmund Grindal (Oxford, 1831), p. 350. 

16 Barnes “had alienated many lands to the crown, and appears to have been con- 
spicuous for his activity in plundering the see, granting away manors, and dealing with 
a high hand in the property of the Church.” Frederick Hard, “Spenser and Burghley,” 
SP, xxvirt (1931), 231. 

'7 Strype, Grindal, p. 329. Strype reports the story taken from the malicious author 
of Leicester’s Commonwealth (a story which he apparently does not believe); Leicester 
was the enemy of Grindal at this time because the latter did not give a favorable sen- 
tence to Dr. Julio, the Earl’s physician, who married the wife of another man. Grindal, 
pp. 333-336. 


18 To cite a single instance: in 1578 Burghley, in spite of the stormy protests of 
Bishop Cox, assisted Sir Christopher Hattton in gaining possession of Ely House, Hol- 
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Burghley, who was indifferent or hostile to poetry and poets, 
would probably get the point of the October eclogue, where, at least 
by inference, he would see himself unfavorably compared to Leicester, 
the patron of poetry and learning.’® E. K. goes to great length in the 
gloss to October to give a historic survey of the immortalizing power 
of poetry and the honor that poets “alwayes have found in the sight 
of princes and noble men.” E. K. identifies Leicester, “the worthy 
whome shee [Elizabeth] loveth best,’”’ and in the argument that great 
rulers and noble minds always have taken—and should take—an 
interest in poetry, a not too subtle appeal is directed to the Queen. 
All of this should have made the niggardly Lord Treasurer a little 
uncomfortable. 

If the Shepheardes Calender is viewed in this light, it is not necessary 
to suggest either manuscript publicity or an edition of Mother Hub- 
bards Tale in late 1579 or early 1580—suggestions which are often 
made but for which there is no evidence®°—to account for Spenser’s 
loss of patronage in early 1580. There is clearly enough in the Calender 
that the Queen and her chief minister Burghley would find objection- 
able. For those who believe that Spenser’s going to Ireland was in 
the nature of an exile—though the matter remains to be proved—I 
suggest that the publication of the Shepheardes Calender had some 
bearing on the case.”! 

I suggest that the publication of the Calender is possibly the service 
that Spenser did for Leicester—or thought he did—which is referred 
to in the sonnet prefixed to Virgils Gnat as not meeting with Leicester’s 
pleasure and support. Spenser may have proceeded without consulting 
Leicester, or Leicester may have been disturbed by the dominant 
sympathy that Spenser revealed for the Church and the bishops as 
against the rapacious courtiers. Leicester would realize that his own 
hands were not entirely clean in the matter of Church despoliation 
and that he would come under Spenser’s general indictment. Further- 
more, Leicester may have felt that his position was a little precarious 
in late 1579 and would not welcome or defend any satire from his group 





brook, an episcopal palace which belonged to the bishopric of Ely. This was one of the 
most notorious instances of outright plunder in the whole Elizabethan period. Hard, 
op. cit., p. 229. 

® Chamberlin, op. cit., pp. 388-415, gives a complete account of Leicester’s patron- 
age of learning, poetry, and drama. 

20 See, for instance, W. L. Renwick in his edition of Spenser’s Complaints (London, 
1928), p. 232. 

* See, for instance, H. S. V. Jones, A Spenser Handbook (New York, 1930), p. 101. 
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which might be interpreted as inspired by him. His secret ma.ria,e 
to Lettice Knollys, the widow of the first Earl of Essex, had been re- 
vealed to the Queen by Simier in July, 1579.” This marriage and Lei- 
cester’s opposition to the Alencon marriage provoked Elizabeth’s 
wrath.” 

Spenser’s religious position in the Calender seems to have been in- 
fluenced by the patronage of Leicester. In 1578 and 1579 Leicester 
was the patron of Archbishop Grindal, and for years had been the 
patron of Bishop Piers and Bishop Cooper. The first Earl of Essex 
and Sir Henry Sidney seem to have been the main patrons of Bishop 
Davies, but as Essex’s widow had married Leicester in 1578, and Sir 
Henry Sidney was Leicester’s brother-in-law and political ally, 
Leicester might be presumed to have been a patron of Davies also. 

Students of the Shepheardes Calender have been largely responsible 
for the prevailing view that Spenser was a Puritan. Never has criti- 
cism—in my opinion—been so mistaken. As revealed by the Spenser 
Variorum, the roll-call of scholars who agree that Spenser was at 
least a moderate Puritan includes Craik, Lowell, Herford, Winstanley, 
Dodge, Padelford, and Renwick. Higginson terms Spenser an “‘ardent, 
thorough-going Puritan of the controversial type.’”’ Tolman and Long 
are extremely skeptical about Spenser’s Puritanism, and Greenlaw 
holds that Spenser’s intention in the Calender was neither religious 
nor doctrinal but political.24* Emphatically I take my stand with the 
last three. Except for his sympathies in the political crisis in late 
1579 (where his point of view coincided with that of the Puritans), 
Spenser had no love for the Puritans. In fact, Spenser’s Protestantism 
—as I have already indicated—was definitely political. Spenser was, 
indeed, defending the bishops, whom the Puritans regarded as their 
chief foes. After Cartwright’s attack on diocesan Episcopacy in 1570, 
the Puritans had become so discredited by their revolutionary doc- 
trines and bad manners that the Established Church presented a 
united front against them.” Bishops who had earlier tried to be sym- 

# Wilson, op. cit., p. 96. 

% Leicester in this opposition, however, was not motivated, as has often been 
said, by personal jealousy, for in February, 1580, when influenced by new political con- 
siderations, he swung around and urged the Queen to marry Alencon. The death of the 
Cardinal King of Portugal, the growing strength of Esmé Stuart in Scotland, and a new 
civil war in France that made probable an alliance between King Henry and the 
Guises, were the political events behind Leicester’s new attitude. Jbid., p. 107. 

* Spenser Variorum, Minor Poems (Baltimore, 1943), 1, 600-609. 


* I develop this matter in greater detail in my article on “Spenser’s Morrell and 
Thomalin,” PMLA, txu (1947), 943-945. 
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pathetic became exasperated by their continued opposition. The 
Puritan outcry against the wealth of bishops was used by the courtiers 
as a justification for plunder, and the bishops regarded the Puritans 
as partial causes of this grave abuse.” 

Spenser was more independent in his religious outlook than has 
been generally realized. Influenced by his wide reading in the litera- 
ture of the Catholic past, Spenser sometimes adopted Catholic points 
of view. In the Calender, for instance, Spenser holds for a celibate 
clergy,”’ and it should be noted that of the idealized prelates of this 
poem Grindal, Piers, and possibly Young, were unmarried.** Even 
the order of the eclogues, especially Spenser’s starting the year with 
January instead of March, and having E. K. defend this procedure 
in the argument of the whole book, would be a daring and a “Catholic” 
move in the light of the sectarian bitterness which was created in 
England between 1578 and 1580 by the Pope’s suggestion that 
England’s calendar conform to that of the continent.”® 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that there is no evidence that 
Spenser wished further religious reform according to the Genevan 
pattern.*® He apparently accepted the Elizabethan religious settle- 
ment in its entirety and resisted both Puritan and Catholic tendencies 


—opposing the latter largely on patriotic and political grounds. 
PauL E. McLANE 


University of Notre Dame 


*% Knappen, op. cit., pp. 180-245. 

27 See, for instance, Frederick M. Padelford, “Spenser and the Puritan Propa- 
ganda,” MP, x1 (1913), 105. 

%8 Bishop Young was possibly unmarried at the time of the writing and publica- 
tion of the Shepheardes Calendar. All we know is that he was married to Grace Watts, 
the widow of Thomas Watts (who died in August, 1577), by 1582. A. C. Judson, op. cit., 
p. 14. 

** See, for instance, Mary Parmenter, “‘Spenser’s Twelve A2glogues Proportionable 
to the Twelve Monethes,” ELH, m1 (1936), 194-195. Spenser’s independence can be 
gauged by the fact that the idealized bishops of the Calender (Grindal, Young, Piers, 
and Aylmer) constituted the commission which later (April, 1583) rejected this plan for 
calendar reform (which had been seconded by Dr. John Dee). 

% T have purposely refrained from using terms like “High-Church” and “Low- 
Church.” They are anachronistic and (even when carefully explained and qualified) do 
not fit the religious situation of 1579. 





DAVENPORT’S DEBT TO SHAKESPEARE IN THE 
CITY-NIGHT-CAP 


AMONG THE LATER contemporaries of Shakespeare whose names are 
linked with his at the time is the dramatist Robert Davenport. 
They are recorded in the Stationers’ Register on 9 September 1653 as 
joint authors of “Henry I and Henry II,” and probably because of this 
entry Warburton’s list ascribes Henry I to Shakespeare. In 1651 
Samuel Sheppard in his Epigrams says of Davenport, ‘Thou rival’st 
Shakespeare, though thy glory’s less.’ Although such linkings with 
Shakespeare’s name are not uncommon as his fame increased, the 
association in this instance may well be due to Davenport’s imitation 
of Shakespeare. Certainly that is one reason why modern scholars 
have associated them, and more particularly have associated Shake- 
speare and Davenport’s best known comedy, The City-Night-Cap; or, 
Crede quod habes, & habes. Several direct borrowings from Shake- 
speare have been noted in it. But these notices have been brief, 
scattered, and disconnected.? Nowhere, apparently, has a full study 
of Davenport’s indebtedness to Shakespeare in this play been made. 
Nor has the full extent of this indebtedness been recognized. Assem- 
bling the scattered miscellaneous echoes of Shakespeare in The City- 
Night-Cap which have hitherto been noted shows how really impres- 
sive Shakespeare’s influence on the younger dramatist was. Such a 
compilation therefore seems desirable and is made in this paper. The 
study also points out some borrowings in phrase and image which 
have not previously been recognized and analyzes plot and scene bor- 
rowings from Shakespeare’s plays in this comedy by Davenport. 

At the outset it must be recognized that Davenport relies chiefly 
not on Shakespeare but on other works as sources for The City- 


1 See The Shakspere Allusion-Book (Oxford, 1932), 1, 9; E. K. Chambers, William 
Shakespeare, A Study of Facts and Problems (Oxford, 1930), 1, 539; and especially the 
introduction to The Works of Robert Davenport, ed. by A. H. Bullen (London and Red- 
hill, 1890). 

2 Thus F. G. Fleay’s statement (Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1, 
104), “IV, i should be compared with Pericles, 1v, 2, 6” has been noticed in most of the 
histories of the drama of the period but without any analysis of parallels between the 
two plays, and they ignore the parody of Venus and Adonis which Fleay in the same 
passage recognizes. The Shakspere Allusion-Book misses both but includes a snow image 
borrowed from The Winter’s Tale. Ronald Bayne ignores all these, except perhaps the 
last, but says the play “contains echoes of Measure for Measure, of Cymbeline, and of A 
Winter’s Tale.” (Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. v1, ch. IX, p. 265.) “Haz- 
litt’s Dodsley” misses all of the foregoing but points out an echo of the death image in 
Cymbeline. 
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Night-Cap. The play has two plots combined with some skill; one is 
made to parallel the other as a sort of burlesque counterpart. The 
tragi-comedy plot, as notea in 1691 by Langbaine and frequently by 
subsequent commentators, is the story of the “‘Curious Impertinent”’ 
of Don Quixote,’ but the direct source is Robert Greene’s romance 
Philomela, from which Davenport takes names of characters;‘ plot, 
incident, and scene; and a good deal of actual phraseology.’ Most of 
the attention of the present paper is devoted to this plot since most of 
the borrowing from Shakespeare is in it. The parallel comic plot, 
which gives the play its sub-title, is borrowed from Boccaccio’s 
Decameron (7.7). Davenport’s debt to Greene’s work especially is 
great, and some of the plot parallels with Shakespeare’s plays perhaps 
reflect a common source, especially since both dramatists employ 
the motif found in other plays with the “curious impertinent” theme; 
but the direct borrowings from Shakespeare are too numerous for 
such an explanation alone. 


Pericles 


The borrowings from Pericles have been more often noted than 
any others since Fleay drew attention to the similarity between the 
two plays. Davenport imitates the Marina plot rather closely. Ab- 
stemia of The City-Night-Cap, like Marina of Pericles, comes to a 
foreign land and is cast into a brothel.* In each play the woman is 


* A. S. W. Rosenbach, “The Curious Impertinent in English Dramatic Literature 
before Shelton’s Translation of Don Quixote,” MLN, xvu (1902), 179-184. 

* Names are borrowed but changed. In Philomela husband, wife, and friend are 
respectively Phillippo, Philomela (Abstemia in exile), and Lutesio; in The City-Night- 
Cap they are respectively Lorenzo, Philippo, and Abstemia (Millicent in exile). 

5 A number of these borrowings of phraseology from Philomela are detailed in the 
introduction and notes to Davenport’s Works, ed. by A. H. Bullen. A. C. Swinburne, in 
his essay “Robert Davenport” in Contemporaries of Shakespeare (London, 1919), p. 239, 
notes that the parting speeches of Philippo and Abstemia in the trial scene in the 
play are closely modeled on Greene’s romance. John Clark Jordan, ““Davenport’s The 
City Night-Cap and Greene’s Philomela,” MLN, xxxvi (1921), 281-284, compares the 
speeches in this scene and in Philomela but unfortunately does not make the detailed 
comparison of play and romance which his title leads one to expect. Indeed, it is not 
certain that he recognizes the extent of the plagiarism since he refers only to “passages 
which resemble in style” Greene’s and, with equal understatement, speaks of lines that 
“show Davenport was paying some attention to Greene’s style as well as his story.” 
Bullen cites more than half a dozen almost exact quotations from Philomela in the play. 
A few additional examples, hitherto unlisted, are cited in subsequent notes to the pres- 
ent paper. 

* It is significant that Greene’s Philomela has no brothel scene, though there is the 
parallel exile of Philomela, who assumes the name Abstemia in her exile. Similarly, 
Davenport later borrows the prison scene from Greene, but interpolates the Measure 
for Measure motif for which Philomela has no parallel (See footnote 11 below). 
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advertised for sale and ‘‘cried up.” Marina is visited by the governor, 
Lysimachus, and Abstemia by Prince Antonio, son of the governor. 
The bawd in each play calls special attention to the rank of the visitor 
and assails the girl for not wishing to accept him. Each girl converts 
her noble visitor. Boult in Pericles says that Marina has “‘spoken holy 
words to the Lord Lysimachus”;’ Antonio in The City-Night-Cap 
says of Abstemia, 


Holy spectators sate on silver Clouds 
And clapt their white wings at her well-plac’d words 


and “She is Mistress of a hundred thousand holy thoughts.’’* In each 
case the wonder of the situation is remarked. An entire short scene 
(IV, v) of Pericles presents two gentlemen conversing on the strange 
wonder of divinity preached in a bawdy house. In The City-Night- 
Cap Antonio says: ‘‘Here’s a new wonder, I have met heaven in hell” 
(IV, i, p. 154). In each case there is a notable change in the attitude 
of the noble visitor toward the bawd. As Lysimachus leaves the bawdy 
house and Boult asks him for a gratuity, the governor replies: 
Avaunt! thou damned door-keeper. Your house 


But for this virgin that doth prop it, would 


Sink and overwhelm you. Away! 
(IV, vi, 130-32) 


So also when Prince Antonio leaves and the bawd Timpania asks him 
ingratiatingly if he found Abstemia pliant, Antonio replies, ‘Y’are 
rotten hospitals hung with greasie sattin” (iv, i, p. 153). Perhaps 
Davenport borrows even Shakespeare’s bawdy word play; the pun- 
ning on “plucking a rose” in Pericles (IV, vi, 30-46) appears to be 
echoed in The City-Night-Cap somewhat earlier in the play (I, ii, 
p. 101). 
Measure for Measure 


Possibly Pericles itself brought Measure for Measure to Daven- 
port’s mind. One play has suggested the other to more than one 
modern reader. ‘‘There is an intimate connection between the similar 
passages [brothel scenes] in Measure for Measure and this play 
[Pericles], says Allardyce Nicoll,® and Hardin Craig compares 


7 Pericles, tv, vi, 145-147. (Line numbers for Shakespeare are those in the “Oxford” 
edition.) 

® The City-Night-Cap, v, i, p. 166. Page references throughout are to Bullen’s edi- 
tion of Davenport’s Works; the play is also reprinted in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, Vol. xm. 

* British Drama (Revised Edition, New York, 1932), p. 136. 
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Lysimachus in Pericles with the duke in Measure for Measure, stating 
that the alteration of the part of Lysimachus “‘is in line with the morals 
Shakespeare displayed when he rewrote Promos and Cassandra as 
Measure for Measure.’”® Possibly association of the two works con- 
temporaneously is responsible for the mistake ‘“‘Mariana’”’ for ‘‘Mari- 
na’’ on the title pages of the Pericles quartos. 

The last scene of The City-Night-Cap (V, ii), involving Antonio, 
Lorenzo, and Abstemia, is rather closely modeled on Measure for Meas- 
ure. Lorenzo and Abstemia—although husband and wife instead of 
brother and sister, and although both are in prison instead of only the 
man—correspond in the parallel to Claudio and Isabella. Antonio— 
the duke’s son instead of the duke’s deputy—corresponds to Angelo. 
Antonio makes the same proposal to Abstemia that Angelo makes to 
Isabella. He reminds Abstemia that she has said that she would 
“eat coals’ to redeem the life of her husband and tells her that he 
has the means by which she can redeem it at an easier rate; he has in 
in custody the real murderer, the man who did the deed Lorenzo is 
accused of. There is at first the same innocent mistaken pleasure at the 
expectation of pardon. As Isabella picks up Angelo’s 

Might there not be a charity in sin 
To save this brother’s life? 
(II, iv, 64-5) 
with 
Please you to do’t, 
I'll take it as a peril to my soul; 
It is no sin at all, but charity, 


so Lorenzo picks up Antonio’s ‘‘I have the murderer, you see, in hold” 
with “And we are blest in your discovery of him” (p. 178). With full 
realization of the intent of the proposal there is a similar sensational 
reaction. Isabella threatens Angelo with 


Ha! little honour to be much believ’d, 


10 Hardin Craig, “ ‘Pericles’ and ‘The Painful Adventures’,” SP, xtv (1948), 
600-605. 

1 Felix E. Schelling’s statement regarding The City-Night-Cap (Elizabethan Drama 
1558-1642 [Boston and New York, 1908], 1, 260, “It might be difficult to find a plainer 
example of the later composite art of dramatic reconstruction than is offered by this 
comedy,” is well supported by this scene. Philomela has no parallel for this Measure for 
Measure motif, but Davenport has borrowed his phraseology here from an earlier pas- 
sage in Philomela: “A Lady, Lutesio that regardeth her honour will die with Lucrece be- 
fore she agree to lust, she will eat coals with Portia before she prove unchast.” (Robert 
Greene, Works, ed. by A. B. Grosart [London and Aylesbury, 1881-86], Vol. x1, p. 132. 
References to Philomela are throughout to this edition.) 
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And most pernicious purpose! Seeming, seeming! 
I will proclaim thee, Angelo; look for’t 


and Angelo shows her the uselessness of attempting it. Similarly 
Lorenzo says, “But we will call for present witness” and Antonio 
answers the threat by drawing his pistol. Lorenzo, like Claudio, urges 
his wife (Claudio: sister) to save his life. Isabella says, 
O! were it but my life 
I’d throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin 
(III, i, 102-4) 

and Abstemia reminds Lorenzo that she has offered to die for him. 


Isabella says, 
Thou art too noble to conserve a life 
In base appliances (IIT, i, 85-6) 


and Abstemia tells Lorenzo, 
I had rather, trust me, bear your death with honour, 
Than buy your life with baseness. (p. 181) 
Claudio describes the pains in the apprehension of death (lines 116- 
129), concluding that the “most loathed worldly life” is paradise to 
“what we fear of death.” Earlier in the scene Isabella has said that 
she fears Claudio lest he respect six or seven winters more 
Than a perpetual honour. Dar’st thou die? 
The sense of death is most in apprehension, 
And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. (ll. 75-9) 
Both passages are recalled as Lorenzo asks: 


Durst ye but now die for me? Good heaven! die for me! 
The greatest act of pain, and dare not buy me 
With a poor minutes pleasure? 


and Abstemia replies: “‘There is little pain in death, but a great death 
in very little pleasure” (p. 181). Each woman breaks off the discussion, 
Isabella turning to go as she tells Claudio, ‘““Take my defiance... . 
‘Tis best that thou diest quickly” and Abstemia telling Lorenzo: 
Try me no more then, but, if you must bleed, boast, 
To preserve honour, life is nobly lost. (p. 181) 
Bullen compares with Lucio’s lines in Measure for Measure, 


’tis my familiar sin 
With maids to seem the lapwing and to jest, 
Tongue far from heart (I, iv, 31-3) 
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Lorenzo’s statement in The City-Night-Cap, 


womens sweet words 
As far are from their hearts (thouch from their breasts 
They flie) as Lapwings cries are ‘rom their nests. 
(II, iii, p. 120) 


It is possible that Davenport has Shakespeare’s lines in memory.” 
Since Measure for Measure is in his mind it is possible also that the 
disguise of the duke as a friar in Shakespeare’s play suggested the 
similar disguise of Lodovico in Davenport’s comic plot (III, iii), 
under which disguise Lodovico hears his wife’s confession. 


Cymbeline 


The opening scene of The City-Night-Cap is very similar to a scene 
in Cymbeline (I, vi). In the parallel the jealous husbands who are 
willing to have a friend test their wives are respectively Lorenzo and 
Posthumous; the friend or acquaintance who makes love to the wife 
is Philippo in The City-Night-Cap, Iachimo in Cymbeline; the virtuous 
wives are Abstemia and Imogen. Lorenzo kicks and abuses Abstemia; 
Iachimo tells Imogen how Posthumous has abused her. Philippo, 
to further his suit, tells Abstemia that her husband slanders her, 

cries ye out, 
In his mad fits, a Strumpet, rails at all women, 
Upon no cause, but because you are one: 
He gives wound upon wound, and then pours Vinegar 
Into your bleeding reputation (p. 97) 


and Iachimo tells Imogen that Posthumous slanders her and her sex; 
Posthumous mocks a Frenchman who is faithful to his lady at home, 
says Iachimo, and 


laughs from’s free lungs, cries, ‘O! 
Can my sides hold, to think that man, who knows 
By history, report, or his own proof, 
What woman is, yea, what she cannot choose 
But must be, will his free hours languish for 
Assured bondage?’ (I, vi, 64-76) 


Both Philippo and Iachimo try to persuade the wife to revenge her- 


2 The lapwing is proverbial, though not necessarily in connection with insincere 
words. Davenport’s more immediate source, Philomela, has: ‘Women’s wordes are like 
the cries of Lapwings, farthest from their thoughts as they are from their nests” (p. 137). 
Shakespeare and Davenport have in common the word heart(s), which is not in Philo- 
mela. 
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self upon the husband. Philippo urges: ‘Pile a reciprocal reward upon 
him.” Iachimo says: ; 
Be reveng’d; 
Or she that bore you was no queen, and you 
Recoil from your great stock... . 
Should he make me 
Live like Diana’s priest, betwixt cold sheets, 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, 


In your despite, upon your purse? Revenge it. 
(I, vi, 126-35) 


Both would-be seducers pity the lady because of the husband’s mis- 
treatment of her; Philippo’s “I love you in your sorrows” (p. 96) 
parallels Iachimo’s 


O dearest soul! your cause doth strike my heart 
With pity. (I, vi, 118-19) 


Both ladies appeal to the honor of the tempter. Abstemia’s “Wilt 
thou again Darken fair Honour with Dishonesty?” (p. 96) and “A 
gentleman So blemish’d in his Honour, blots his Name”’ recall at least 
in general substance and situation Imogen’s 

If thou wert honourable, 


Thou wouldst have told this tale for virtue, not 
For such an end thou seek’st. (ll. 143-44) 


Both women tell their tempters that they wrong their friends. In each 
case the attempted seduction ends with the man’s indicating that he 
was simply testing the lady and commenting on how fortunate the 
husband is in having so faithful a wife. 

Davenport’s play recalls Cymbeline in the Philaster-like atmosphere 
of the forest scenes near the end of each play. There is a lone and re- 
pentant husband in the forest in each case. The murder of the slave in 
The City-Night-Cap recalls the murder of Cloten in Cymbeline. How- 
ever, a number of these elements are also in Greene’s Philomela, and 
there is some likelihood that it is a part-source for Cymbeline as well as 
for The City-Night-Cap. Thus the similarity in this particular Shakes- 
pearean play may be partly accounted for by the fact that both 
dramatists are using a common source. But there is reason to believe 
that Davenport is following Shakespeare as well as Greene.” 


‘8 The possibility that Greene and Shakespeare have a common source, specifically 
the Decameron, Second Day, Ninth Story, has of course also been suggested. Sometimes 
the dramatic treatment in The City-Night-Cap is more like Cymbeline than Greene’s 
romance; for example, the “thick grove” of the romance is expanded into the forest 
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Hazlitt’s Dodsley records a borrowed image in the speech of the 
repentant husband Lorenzo, seeking his wife, 
This makes me mad, 


To raise and call on death; but the slave shrinks, 
And is as far to finde as she (V, i, p. 168) 


which recalls the speech of the repentant husband Posthumous: 


I, in mine own woe charm’d 
Could not find death where I did hear him groan, 
Nor feel him where he struck: being an ugly monster, 
’Tis strange he hides him.™ 


The Winter’s Tale 


Leontes’ insane jealousy in the first scene of The Winter’s Tale is 
recalled in the insane jealousy of Lorenzo in the opening scene of 
The City-Night-Cap. Lorenzo is over-insistent that his friend Philippo 
try his wife; Leontes is over-insistent that Polixines stay. Leontes 
insists on leaving Hermione alone with Polixines; Lorenzo likewise 
contrives to have Abstemia and Philippo alone together. In each case 
the husband becomes wildly and abusively jealous without cause. 
As Camillo reasons unsuccessfully with Leontes against this irrational 
jealousy, so does Philippo with Lorenzo. Davenport echoes one pass- 
age of word play. Leontes asks Camillo why Polixines has decided to 
stay: 

Cam. To satisfy your highness and the entreaties 
Of our most gracious mistress. 


Leon. Satisfy! 
The entreaties of your mistress! Satisfy! 
(I, ii, 231-4) 


Similarly, Lorenzo while eavesdropping fails to hear Philippo explain 
that his love-making was merely testing Abstemia at her husband’s 








scenes of both plays. There can be no doubt, however, that Davenport’s phraseology 
is borrowed more directly from Philomela than from Cymbeline. In this scene, “Darken 
fair Honour with Dishonesty” is from Philomela, p. 129: “Darken not these honours 
with dishonestie”’; adultery, “a sin, Finish’d with infinite sorrows: read and find, How 
barb’rous Nations punish it with death” is from Philomela, p. 130: “Adulterie, Lutesio is 
commended of none . . . a pleasure bought with paine . . . Barbarous nations punish it 
with death.” 

14 Cymbeline, v, iii, 68-73. In Davenport’s other extant comedy, A New Tricke to 
Cheat the Divell, Bullen notes another death image apparently echoed from Shakespeare: 
Hamlet’s dying words “as this fell sergeant, death, Is strict in his arrest” (v, ii, 350- 
351) in Davenport’s “‘To have his Sergeant death arrest me here” (v, i, p. 280). This 
Davenport comedy has a direct allusion to Falstaff in the first scene. 
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insistence, but does hear her reply, “Philippo, you have fully satisfied 
me” and exclaims violently: ‘‘Insatiate whore! Could not I satisfie ye?” 
(I, iii, p. 108). 

The only Shakespeare allusion in The City-Night-Cap recognized in 
The Shakspere Allusion-Book is to The Winter’s Tale, a borrowing 
by Davenport of a Shakespearean image: “the fann’d snow That’s 
bolted by the northern blasts twice o’er” becomes “‘snow in the fall. 
Purely refin’d by the bleak Northern blast.’ 


Hamlet 


Donald J. McGinn has noted an allusion to Hamlet in The City- 
Night-Cap."* Lorenzo, violently attacking Abstemia, says: 


Let me send her now 
To the devil, with all her sins upon her head. 


Closer attention to the scene reveals some other probable echoes 
of Hamlet in it. Lorenzo says, “why do you think I am mad, Sir? 
... 1am mad, horn mad: I shall be acted In our Theaters.”’ Shreds 
of Hamlet’s speeches to Ophleia are recalled: his “I say, we will have 
no more marriages” in Lorenzo’s ‘““‘That men should ever marry!” 
and Hamlet’s remarks beginning “Lady, shall I lie in your lap?” 
(III, ii, 120ff.) in the continuation of Lorenzo’s speech: “‘that we should 
lay our heads, And take our hornes up out of womans laps.” 


Antony and Cleopatra 


In Antony and Cleopatra Shakespeare not uncharacteristically re- 
peats his own simile from Hamlet. Hamlet’s conversation with Polo- 
nius, ‘Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of a camel? 

..a@ weasel... Or like a whale?” (II, ii, 401-6) is recalled in 


Antony’s 


Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish; 
A vapour sometimes like a bear or lion, 
A tower’d citadel, a pendant rock... 

(IV, xii, 1-8) 


6 The Winter’s Tale, rv, iii, 374-377; The City-Night-Cap, m, ii, p. 135. The Shak- 
spere Allusion-Book (11, 109) takes it from an anonymous author in Notes and Queries, 1, 
130. 

6 Shakes peare’s Influence on the Drama of his Age Studied in Hamlet (Rutgers Uni- 
versity Studies in English No. 1, New Brunswick, 1938), p. 187. The scenes: Hamlet, 
ul, iii, 89-95; The City-Night-Cap, 1, iii, p. 110. 
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Davenport borrows the figure of speech in The City-Night-Cap in 
the brothel scene imitated from Pericles: 


Abst. But have ye so many several women to answer sO many men 
that come? 

Mor. I'll answer that by demonstration: have ye not observ’d the varia- 
tion of a Cloud? Sometimes it will be like a Lyon, sometimes like a horse, 
sometimes a castle, and yet still a Cloud. 

Abst. True. 

Mor. Why, so can we make one wench one day look like a Country- 
wench, another day like a Citizen’s wife, another day like a Lady: and yet 
still be a punk.!’ 


Debased as Davenport’s handling of the image is, it is, I think, still 
recognizable as Shakespeare’s. Shakespeare’s “‘tower’d citadel’”’ seems 
curiously picked up a little later in the scene, in separate lines, in 
“and in the tower of her integrity”’ (p. 152) and “Like a Citadel being 
madly rais’d on sand” (p. 153). 


Othello 


In view of the evident interest of Davenport in Shakespeare’s 
plays it may be assumed that the first slave’s reference to the false 
accusation against Abstemia, 


Slandering spotless honour; an act so base 
The barbarous Moor would blush at 
(III, ii, p. 139) 


is an allusion to Othello.‘* Swinburne, indeed, hints a comparison of 
the situation, under false accusation, of Abstemia and Desdemona, 
as he does also of Lorenzo and Leontes, but the comparison, barely 
suggested, is no more than a literary analogy.'® But in Abstemia 
falsely accused and convicted by perjured witnesses, Davenport 


17 tv, i, pp. 150-151. Chapman, as noted by A. W. Ward (History of English Dra 
matic Literature (London, 1899], 11, 185) imitates the same figure in Bussy D’Ambois 
(m1, i, 23ff.): 

... like empty clouds, 
In which our faulty apprehensions forge 
The forms of dragons, lions, elephants. . . 
18 Compare Ward’s statement (0). cit., 11, 168): “The passage in The First Part 
(printed 1604) of Dekker and Middleton’s The Honest Whore, . . . act 1, sc. 1: 


—‘thou kill’st her now again 
And art more savage than a barbarous Moor’— 
can hardly but allude to Othello.” 
19 Op. cit., p. 289. 
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perhaps does recall Desdemona. When the slave gives his perjured 
testimony against her, Abstemia’s exclamation, 


Canst thou hear, Heaven, 
And withold thy thunder? (II, iii, p. 123) 


does (as Bullen suggests in his notes to the scene) appear to echo Othel- 
lo’s exclamation when he first realizes Iago’s perfidy, 
Are there no stones in heaven 


But what serve for the thunder? 
(V, ii, 232-3) 


Non-Dramatic Poems 


The parody of Venus and Adonis noted by Fleay and referred to 
earlier in this paper occurs in the comic plot of Davenport’s play. 
Shakespeare’s lines, 


Here come and sit, where never serpent hisses 
And being set, I’ll smother thee with kisses, 


become in the version of Davenport’s clown, 


And let us sport our selves in yonder rushes; 
And being set, I’ll smother thee with busses. 


Davenport apparently parodies here a favorite passage for quotation.”° 
Shakespeare’s image in The Rape of Lucrece, 


Look, as the fair and fiery pointed sun 
Rushing from forth a cloud bereaves our sight, 
(ll. 72-73) 


also apparently a miscellany tid-bit,”! seems to be imitated by Daven- 
port in Philippo’s 


O, look how like the Sun behind a cloud, 
The beams do give intelligence it is there! 
(IV, i, p. 151) 


Shakespeare’s mannerism, particularly characteristic of the non- 


% Venus and Adonis, lines 17-18; The City-Night-Cap, u, ii, p. 116. The lines are 
quoted or parodied in Heywood’s The Fair Maid of the Exchange (i, iii) and in Mark- 
ham and Machin’s The Dumb Knight (11; Hazlitt’s Dodsley, x, 159); The Shakspere 
Allusion-Book, 1, 177 and 188. 

*\ It too appears as one of “the choycest Flowers of our Moderne Poets” in Eng- 
land’s Parnassus. See The Shakspere Allusion-Book, 1, 474 (Appendix B). 
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dramatic poems, of beginning a line with “look” is imitated, as well 
as the cloud-image.” 

It will be clear from the foregoing that Davenport must have 
steeped himself in Shakespeare. After full allowance has been made 
for the excess of enthusiasm that often accompanies echo-hunting, 
study of Shakespeare’s influence on this single play suggests, I believe, 
that the full extent of his influence on his followers in the seventeenth 
century has not been appreciated. The play is of special interest 
also because it reflects, in the main, the influence of a group of plays 
which are not generally the most influential among Shakespeare’s, 
the chief debt here being to Measure for Measure, Pericles, Cymbeline, 
and The Winter’s Tale. It is noteworthy that The City-Nighi-Cap was 
licensed in 1624, just after the first printing of Shakespeare’s collected 
plays in 1623. Furthermore, most of the plays treated in this paper— 
Measure for Measure, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, The Winter’s 
Tale—first appeared in print, so far as we know, in the First Folio, 
and one exception—Othello—had been first printed only the year 
before (1622). The City-Night-Cap seems therefore to be an almost 
immediate reflection of the influence of the First Folio. Finally, the 
play is a vehicle for carrying Shakespeare into the Restoration period, 
somewhat debased and artificialized and modified to suit contemporary 
taste. Davenport’s play was popular enough to be itself modified as 
part-source for Mrs. Behn’s The Amorous Prince (1671)* and as a 
droll called The Politic Whore, or the Conceited Cuckold (printed 
1680). 

W. J. OLIVE 

Louisiana State University 


* That it is a mannerism is apparent from the examples listed in the notes in the 
New Variorum edition of Shakespeare, to |. 67 of Venus and Adonis, |. 372 of The Rape 
of Lucrece, and |. 9 of Sonnet No. 9. 

* According to Montague Summers in his edition of The Works of Aphra Behn 
(London and Stratford-on-Avon, 1915), rv, 119. 
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MILTON’S AD PATREM AND THE YOUNGER GILL’S 
IN NATALEM MEI PARENTIS 


MILTON’S RELATIONS with his schoolmaster and friend, the younger 
Alexander Gill, have been partly reconstructed by Masson, Clarke, 
and others. The most direct evidence of the regard which Milton had 
for the younger Gill and the relationships between them is contained 
in three letters, dated May 20, 1628, July 2, 1628, and December 4, 
1634.! The first of these is principally concerned with Milton’s pleasure 
at having received Gill’s verses on the capture of a city by Henry of 
Nassau. The second letter, accompanying verses which are usually 
identified with Naturam Non Pati Senium, contains allusions of a 
more personal nature. Milton tells the circumstances under which 
he produced the verses which he sends, expresses regret that he no 
longer has the privilege of Gill’s conversation, speaks adversely of 
the quality of learning which he encounters in the university, and says 
that he contemplates retirement during the summer vacation. The 
third, again thanking Gill for verses, describes Milton’s own poetic 
effort, which is usually identified with the Greek version of the 114th 
Psalm. Milton says that this is the first Greek verse he has attempted 
since he left ‘‘your school’? (Columbia translation, 12:17). He ends 
with a reference to a meeting in London between them “‘inter Biblio- 
polas”, hoping that in the meantime Gill will use his interest with 
‘illum doctorem, annuum Collegii Praesidem”’ (Columbia, 12:16) in 
some business which Milton does not elucidate. 

The tone of friendship predominates in these letters, but from time 
to time there is a reminder of the fact that the recipient had been 
Milton’s schoolmaster. In Fam. Ep. 3, the second in sequence, Milton 
speaks of Gill’s criticism of Milton’s verses, and in Fam. Ep. 5, Milton 
refers to his schooldays. Whatever other inferences may be drawn 
from the letters, it is certain that they testify to the high regard which 
Milton had for Gill’s verses. Even though one must allow for the 
encomiastic Latin in which the compliments are phrased, there can 
still be no doubt that Milton thought highly of the poetic efforts of 
his former schoolmaster. In Fam. Ep. 3, he says, “If you shall deign 
to let me have a sight of your verses in return, there will be assuredly 
no one who will more delight in them, though there may be, I admit, 

1 Fam. Ep., 2, 3, and 5. Columbia edition, vol. 12, pp. 6-13 and 14-17. Eugenia 


Chifos, “Milton’s Letter to Gill, May 20, 1628,” Modern Language Notes, xi1 (1947), 
37-39, reasonably suggests that Fam. Ep. 2 was written in 1630. 
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who will more rightly judge of them according to their worth” 
(Columbia translation, 12:11). In Fam. Ep. 5, Milton describes the 
verses which Gill has sent to him as “a sprightly and elegant set of 
Hendecasyllabics” (Columbia translation, 12:15) while striking an 
apologetic note in reference to his own verses. The respectful tone 
sometimes approaches deference. 

Thus, whatever other implications these letters may have, it is 
obvious that Gill junior and Milton seem to have been in the habit 
of exchanging verses and that Milton had a high opinion of the abil- 
ity of his friend and former schoolmaster. It is certain from these 
letters that Milton saw many of Gill’s verses in manuscript; and the 
testimony of these letters makes it a safe inference not only that 
Milton knew any printed volume of Gill’s but also that he quite possi- 
bly had been familiar with the contents long before publication. In 
view of these facts and inferences, it is of some importance to the 
student of Milton’s Latin poetry to consider carefully all of Gill’s 
Latin poetry. When a poem of Gills’ and a poem of Milton’s are further 
connected by a similarity of subject-matter, a little more than ordi- 
nary scrutiny is called for, no matter what obvious differences the 
poems may contain. If, furthermore, the subject is not a common one 
in neo-Latin verse, the coincidence of subject-matter makes such a 
scrutiny somewhat more suggestive. 

The perusal, therefore, of Alexander Gill junior’s Jn Natalem Mei 
Parentis cannot fail to bring to mind Milton’s Ad Patrem. Such a 
subject is by no means a common one in neo-Latin encomiastic verse, 
as a cursory examination of collections of neo-Latin verse in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries will show. The Milton student is 
bound to be interested in the fact that Milton’s preceptor and friend 
had anticipated Milton’s general choice of subject in earlier hexame- 
ters. The poem in question was composed on the occasion of the six- 
tieth birthday, February 27, 1624/25, of the elder Gill and was pub- 
lished in 1632 in the younger Gill’s TTAPEPT'A sive Poetici Conatus? 
It is not a long poem, consisting of only fifty-one lines, and it is written 
in hexameters. Its nature is, of course, occasional although the ex- 
pression of the sentiment is not slavishly conventional. 

The opening fifteen lines state the theme of the verse: it is the six- 
tieth birthday of Gill’s father; Gill rejoices in his father’s age, in the 


* Londini Imprimebat Aug. Matth. sumptibus Rob. Milbourne . . . 1632. The copy 
used was British Museum C.46.a.34. Number 11877 in STC, therein listed erroneously 
under Alexander Gill, Sr. 
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day, and he calls upon his father to set aside the cares of school and 
to allow celebration of the natal day. 

The next twelve-line paragraph opens with a restatement of the 
son’s joy that “the mercy of God” has spared the father to his sons 
and to his country for sixty years. But the day also brings sad thoughts 
for even as age is to be reverenced and rejoiced in, so nevertheless 
does it mean that the father draws nearer to the end of his life. ‘“‘O 
that someone knew how to take years from our years by magic arts 
and add those taken away to those of our father. O that the learned 
Colchian maid could renew your youth... . ” 

So far Gill, though speaking for himself, had included references 
to his brothers, as if speaking for them, too, in this birthday poem. 
From this point on, however, he made no more references to the other 
sons. The next twenty lines (pages 15-16 of ITAPEPTA, lines 28-47) 
seem worthy of quotation and translation here, since the bantering 
expression of Gill’s thought has occasioned some comment. 


Forte aliquis dicet patrios me inquirere in annos, 
Nec desunt, tibi qui vellent suadere senectae 
Quod mihi longa tuae, rumpendaque fila videntur. 
Si tamen est Numen, quod nos auditque videtque 
Explorans justo trepidas examine fibras, 
Si meus es genitor, si sum tua vera propago, 
Si parte ex aliqua similis tibi forte patrizo, 
Si credis primum me te fecisse parentem, 
Si speras, manibus junctis & poplite flexo, 
Quod mea te soboles primo decorabit avito 
Nomine; mitte precor vanas de pectore curas, 
Atque mei posthac securus vive maligna 
Suspicione procul. Nam tristes cur ego patris 
Promittam exsequias? mihi quid tua funera prosint? 
Quas mihi diuitias? Quae culta novalia linques? 
Si liceat, falsi positis ambagibus oris 
Vera loqui, pietas patrios inquirit in annos: 
Et gavisa tibi toties redijsse, benigno 
Numine, Natalem, laeto sic ore profatur 
Vive diu, & semper melioribus vtere fatis. 


By chance someone will say that I inquire too closely into the years of 
my father, nor are those lacking who wish to persuade you that the threads 
of your old age seem long to me and to be broken. But if there is a Divine 
Will, which sees and hears us, searching with just regard the trembling 
heart-strings, if you are my father, if I am your true offspring, if I am like 
you or resemble you in any way, if you believe that I first made you a parent, 
if you pray with hands joined and knees bent, that my offspring will first 
honor you with the name of its grandfather; cast aside, I pray, vain cares 
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from your heart, and afterwards, secure of me, live far from malign suspicion. 
For why should I look forward to the sad funeral rites of a father? why should 
your death be of advantage to me? what riches will be mine? what tilled 
fields will you leave me? If it is permitted, with the weary utterings of a false 
mouth set aside, piety looks into the years of the father, and rejoicing that 
your birthday has, through the kindness of God, returned to you so many 
times, says, with joyful mouth, live long, and always enjoy the best fates. 


Perhaps the most that can be said for this excursion into hexa- 
meters, as far as its quality as a poem is concerned, is that it is com- 
petent neo-Latin verse; it certainly bears none of the marks which 
distinguish Milton’s Latin verse. But Milton was a great poet, and 
his Latin poems show not only a facility in Latin meters but many high 
poetic qualities as well. Gill’s poem, however, has received some ad- 
verse comment, wholly unconnected with its latinity. Masson’s view 
of the younger Gill was in almost every respect disapproving and it 
is obvious that Masson considered Gill junior an undesirable associate 
of the young Milton. He quotes* the lines in which Gill junior asked 
why, indeed, he should look forward to the death of his father, as 
some may say that he did, since he would inherit nothing from his 
father. It is clear that Masson regarded these lines as proof that the 
younger Gill was lacking in filial piety and reverence; it was not, in 
Masson’s opinion, a fitting way for a son to greet a father’s birthday. 

Donald Lemen Clarke said of the poem that the younder Gill 
“seasons the topics of encomium with flippancy if not with Attic 
salt.’’* Certainly these lines are to be taken in a light spirit, although 
the possibility that their origin is to be found in some very real criti- 
cism of the younger Gill’s behavior toward his father should not be 
overlooked. The lines achieve a certain amount of emphasis simply 
through the fact that twenty lines in a poem consisting of fifty-one 
altogether are devoted to this aspect of the elder Gill’s birthday. 
But whether the element of apology in these lines is genuine, the 
spirit is undoubtedly light. When the younger Gill departs from more 
or less conventional expressions suitable to the occasion, the tone of 
his verse approaches banter. 

Milton’s poem, Ad Patrem, which should perhaps be reviewed here 
briefly, does not, as far as we know, have an occasion such as Gill’s 
to celebrate. It is much longer and certainly of a higher poetic quality. 
It too is written in hexameters. 


* David Masson, The Life of John Milton . . . vol. 1 (1881), p. 108. 
“D. L. Clarke, John Milton at St. Paul’s School, 1948, p. 89. 
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Milton’s one hundred twenty lines to his father begin with an 
invocation that falls just short of the mock-heroic. Milton’s strain 
is to be a gift of thanks in song for all of Milton’s father’s gifts to him. 

But it appears almost immediately (line 17) that this gift of a 
poem is to be made to one who is in some danger of despising the 
sacred art. The gentle irony of this circumstance is subdued and never 
appears openly, but it becomes more noticeable later and it is always 
there to give a tone of banter to the poem. Milton dwells for almost 
forty lines upon the ancient high regard for poetry and its importance 
among gods and men. Then again (line 66) he urges his father not to 
contemn the Muses. Milton reminds his father that if he is a poet 
it is only an inheritance to be expected, for his father is also endowed 
by Apollo. He goes on to say that he does not really believe that his 
father dislikes poetry; otherwise his father would have urged him into 
some field of gain. A vivid picture of commerce and law, not without 
humor, is contrasted with the dignified retirement allowed to Milton. 

Then, in somewhat more earnest manner, Milton pays tribute to 
his father’s efforts to educate him, to open the fields of learning to 
him. These lines are followed by a return to a lighter note. Milton 
bids dull minds to gather wealth; he has the potent gift of learning, 
and he will dwell apart. He defies care, quarrels, envy, and calumny. 

The last ten lines of the poem reiterate Milton’s sense of gratitude 
to his father and express an almost coy hope that his verses will have 
some slight immortality. 

In some ways the Ad Patrem can be considered to amount to an 
apologia and this has certainly been the most frequent interest which 
the poem has aroused. Students with their eyes on the biographical 
implications of each and all of Milton’s Latin poems have seized upon 
Ad Patrem and been quick to draw from it the utmost possible in bio- 
graphical speculation. Such speculation has been fruitful and worth- 
while, yet it has tended to obscure the gently humorous tone that 
pervades the poem. The element of half-apology is probably there 
(as the element of gratitude certainly is) but the tone of banter is not 
thereby cancelled out. As I have indicated above, the tone of banter 
proceeds largely from the circumstance that a poem is offered as a gift 
to one who as the poem begins is assumed to despise poetry; the poet 
makes his defense in the medium for which he has to defend himself. 
And since we can hardly believe that the charge of contempt for the 
Muses levelled against Milton’s father is to be taken literally, such 
an assumption in itself underlines the bantering spirit. In addition to 
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this, the almost mock-heroic opening, with other small touches, em- 
phasizes the gentle humor. 

Gill’s poem and Milton’s are thus linked by more than a similarity 
of subject. Both have the elements of an apologia, but in Gill’s case 
these elements have been ignored and may not be genuine. As I have 
pointed out, the amount of space which Gill devotes to this mocking 
defence of himself raises the question of whether there may not be 
some genuineness in its origins. On the other hand, the elements of an 
apologia in Milton’s poem have tended to obscure other features of 
the poem, especially the bantering quality, which should not be over- 
looked. Both poems, are, in fact, pervaded with the spirit of banter, 
although in Gill’s case two lines are enough to raise the charge of 
flippancy and to leave the whole question of his exact intent in doubt. 
The most important parallels between the two poems are the almost 
identical subject and the almost identical treatment; however, to 
complete the register of similarities, mention should be made of the 
fact that both poets make a passing reference to the power of evil 
tongues and of the fact that in each poem the son makes use of the 
theme “‘if Iam your son, if resemble you . . . ” in making his defence 
to his father. 

The principal difference between the two poems lies almost en- 
tirely in the fact that one was written by one of the greatest poets of 
England and the other was written by a man who possessed a facility 
in Latin which had made him a certain reputation. Milton’s poem has 
some qualities that are truly poetic; hence, there is nothing obtrusive 
about his banter; it is skillfully done, and his earnestness shines 
through in places to make some lines almost lambent. On the other 
hand, the more pedestrian effort of Gill does not impress the reader 
with any particularly poetic qualities; the wit is obtrusive to the 
point of making it the most noticeable feature of the poem, to the point 
of leading Masson to make the charge of unfeelingness and Clarke 
to comment upon the flippancy. Similarly we cannot be sure of whether 
Gill was really making a half-apology, as the words taken literally 
might indicate, or whether his wit was running away with him. 

The easiest way to state the difference is simply to say that one 
poem ‘“‘comes off’’ and the other does not. The treatment that in the 
hands of the inferior poet was clumsy is graceful in the hands of the 
superior; but this critical judgment does not alter the fact that the 
bantering treatment is basically the same in the two poems, just as the 
subject, which is not a common one, is basically the same. Since Gill 
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had been Milton’s teacher and since his works were well-known to 
Milton, it seems natural that an earlier analogue of one of Milton’s 
poems should appear in his works. To say that In Natalem Mei 
Parentis contains the germ of Ad Patrem is not to attribute conscious 
imitation to Milton. However, such a statement does mean that 
this analogue should be considered in reckoning the possible directly 
inspirational sources of Ad Patrem. 


MARGUERITE LITTLE 
University of Illinois 











PUN 


AFTER HAVING recognized for such words as conundrum and carwitchel 
a French origin (here XLII, 405: XLIV, 94),' I can not but harbor 
the suspicion that the word pun that belongs to the same semantic 
area as the aforementioned, likewise must be of French origin. 

The NED attests our word for the first time in 1662 in a passage 
from Dryden (where it is coupled with carwitchet and quarterquibble), 
but leaves its etymology unsolved. 

Pun was probably one of the clipped words, such as cit, mob, nob, snob, 
which came into fashionable slang at or after the Restoration. Longer equiva- 
lents, found a 1676, were Punnet and Pundigrion ... It has been suggested 
that pun might originally be an abbreviation of It. puntiglio, small or fine 
point, formerly also a cavil or quibble . . . . This appears not impossible, but 
nothing has been found in the early history of pun, or in the English uses of 
punctilio, to confirm the conjecture. 


The longer forms occur, together with the shortened pun derived 
from them in R. |’Estrange’s Counsellor Mannet’s Last Legacy: quibble, 
pun, punnet, pundigrion. In attempting a French explanation for 
punnet and pundigrion, I must caution the reader that he must not 
expect to find the particular French formations underlying them to 
be extant in French-—he must be satisfied with French forms re- 
constructed according to normal lexicological and formational pat- 
terns of French. Here, as in other cases previously pointed out by 
me, English is to be considered as a source of further knowledge about 
Old French rather than (in the manner of the NED) as a repository 
of whatever Old French expressions have been attested. 

For punnel I suggest a noun *poignette, a derivative from poindre 
‘to sting’ (radical poign-, as in forms such as poignant, poignais, with 
the ‘playful’ suffix -efte as in nouns of the type amuselte, devinette, 
disette): this word would be synonymous with pointe ‘pointed, pungent, 


1 Quibble (and quib) are usually explained by the scholastic Latin term quibus: I 
suspect that French was here the mediator: a guibus, in French, pronounced *guibes, 
received an -l which is frequent in Latinisms (theriacle, demoniacle): from the forms 
*quibles a ‘wrong’ singular was formed: guible (>E. quibble). The term quillet attested 
since 1588 as ‘a verbal nicety or subtle distinction’ (also appearing under the form 
quillity 1573, obviously contaminated with guiddity < Fr. quiddité, Lat. quidditas), must 
also be a loan-word from French: in my opinion we have to do with a Fr. *cueillette, 
derived from cueillir in the maritime sense of coil (to coil a cable, rope): in fact coil (verb 
and noun) itself is borrowed from Fr. cueillir. From ‘twist’ to ‘pun’ there is only a short 
step. (The Fr. cueillette, in the usual meaning of ‘harvest,’ must be at the basis of that 
quillet, var. coylet, which is attested since 1533/4 in the meaning ‘a small plot or narrow 
strip of land,’ i.e. ‘plot which brings in harvest’ .) 
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sharp expression’ and would carry with it the popular and facetious 
ring provided by the diminutive suffix. For oi>wu cf. bum from OF 
buigne. 

As for pundigrion, It. puntiglio is indeed excluded as etymon be- 
cause of the final -on of the English word which clearly points to a 
French origin. It must be noted here that some members of the word 
family of Fr. pointe were indeed used in a meaning akin to that of 
pun (‘over-subtle’ being semantically close to such meanings as 
‘punctilious, sententious’ etc.).2 The Pére Garasse writes in 1624: 
‘“Marilius estoit un déclamateur pointilleux, qui ne disoit que trois 
mots dans une heure, et cherchoit partout des pointes d’esprit, de 
facon que ses périodes estoient autant d’épigrammes, ou plustost ses 
discours autant de chardons: on se scavoit par ot les prendre” (he 
is using a pointe or pun in the very moment when he attacks the habit 
of punning; the passage is quoted by Livet, Lexique de la langue de 
Moliére, s.v. pointe). Now the ultimate European history of the Fr. 
term pointe (d’esprit) ‘pun, conceit’ has been cleared up for us by E. 
R. Curtius, Europidische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalier (Bern, 
1948), p. 295: along with Sp. agudeza, It. vivesza, spirito etc., Fr. 
pointe (d’esprit) goes back to classical Lat. terms such as acumen, 
acutus, used of the orator, or of oratory, by Cicero. But it is also true 
that by the seventeenth century the word poinle made a provincial 
impression on Scarron who writes in his Roman comique (a passage 
quoted by Littré, s.v. pointe, n® 3): “quantité d’équivoques, qu’on 
appelle pointes dans les provinces.”” We may believe, then, that other 
French provincial expressions for ‘pungent remark, pun,’ derived from 
the word family poindre, pointe, may have been in existence. Now, in 
the unmetaphorical meaning of ‘point, tip, needle, sting’ the French 
dialects possess numerous derivatives such as poingillon (cf. Ital. 
pungiglione), pointillon ‘needle of conifers’ (both preserved in the 
Suisse Romande, cf. Pierrehumbert); the map ‘guépe’ (‘wasp’) of the 
Atlas linguistique shows in the Département Aisne (point 261) an 
isolated mouche poindronne which must mean ‘stinging fly’ (cf. 
mouche aguillon ‘wasp’ on the same map in the Dép. Meuse) and must 
contain the feminine of a *poind(e)ron ‘sting’ (formed from the verbal 

2 Cf. Littré, s.v. pointu ‘qui aime a subtiliser, A chercher des difficultés’: ‘pour dis- 
courir de la vertu, il avait l’esprit fort pointu’ (Scarron); ‘c’était un homme qui ne man- 
quait pas d’esprit, mais pointu, désagréable, pointilleux’ (Saint-Simon); ‘Sévigné, du 
naturel charmant et abondant de sa mére, et du précieux guindé et pointu de sa soeur, 


avait fait un mélange un peu gauche’ (id.). In modern dialects pointu (also parler 
pointu) is preserved in all nuances from ‘over-subtle,’ ‘affected’ to ‘censorious, sulky.’ 
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stem of poind-re by means of the -eron suffix, cf. aileron, napperon). 
Thus a *poindrillon or *poindilleron with that accumulation of suf- 
fixes (-ill-+--eron) which satisfies a popular urge toward overemphasis 
(cf. pendeloque—pendreloqgue—pendilloche ‘thing that hangs down,’ 
from pendre), is within the range of possibility.* 

Thus pundigrion represents one of the theoretically possible 
approximations in English of *poindrillon *poindilleron. We may 
assume that in a *pundrillion a second -d was introduced by assimila- 
tion (cf. the first -d, assimilated to the second, in skulduddery<OF 
*escoulourgerie), whereupon a dissimilation d—d>d-g took place (cf. 
again skulduddery>skulduggery): *pundridlion>*pundriglion> pun- 
digrion. Given the possibility of the French poindrillon (and of its 
adaptation to English), we may easily assume the same figurative 
meaning ‘pun’ as with poinie.‘ 

LEO SPITZER 


The Johns Hopkins University 


3 A *pointrillon (* pointilleron) is also a possible etymon, cf. the -nfr- and -ndr- forms 
of humdrum, MLN, vx, 516. 

‘TI had thought for a certain time of a *point(e) d’aiguillon ‘point of the goad’ 
(with an -r form, attested in the dialects of Rouchi and Poitou by the FEW, s.v. *aculeo: 
agrillon, which is due to contamination with the synonymous dard(illon)), but the 
suggestion offered in the text seems to me more convincing: one noun altered by 
suffixes is preferable as etymon to a cluster of nouns never attested (only the verb 
poindre is often found coupled with aiguillon). 
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ANGLO-GERMAN LITERARY BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1949 


THIS ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY is collected under the auspices of the 
Anglo-German Literary Relations group of the Modern Language 
Association of America. The same group publishes in the American- 
German Review another annual bibliography listing more general his- 
torical and biographical contributions to the study of American- 
German cultural relations in various fields, but excluding literary 
connections between England and Germany. In the following entries 
the year 1949 is to be understood unless otherwise stated, and the 
following abbreviations are used. 


AGR  American-German Review 

GL&L German Life and Letters 

GQ German Quarterly 

GR Germanic Review 

JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
MLN Modern Language Notes 

MLQ Modern Language Quarterly 
MLR _ Modern Language Review 

PQ Philological Quarterly 

RLC Revue de Littérature Comparée 
ZDPh __ Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie 


Atkins, Stuart Pratt. The testament of Werther in poetry and drama. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press; 322 pp. 
R. T. Clark, Jr., JEGP, xtvim, 613-614. 

Blankenagel, J. C. “A note on Hardy’s Tess of the D'Urbervilles and Goethe’s 
Faust.”” GQ, xx1, 202-203. 

Brown, F. Andrew. “John Locke and the religious Aufklarung.” Review of 
Religions, xm, 126-154. 

Brown, F. Andrew. “‘Locke’s ‘tabula rasa’ and Gottsched.” GR, xxiv, 3-7. 

Brown, F. Andrew. “‘Locke’s Essay and Bodmer and Breitinger.’”’ MLQ, x, 
16-32. 

Chomet, Otto. “Jack London. Works, reviews, and criticism published in 
German.” II. Bulletin of Bibliography, xx, 211-215 and 239-241. 
Cunz, Dieter (et. al.) “Bibliography of Americana-Germanica, 1948.” AGR, 

xv,‘ 35-39. 

Doll, Eugene Edgar. “‘American history as interpreted by German historians, 
1770-1815.” Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. New 
series Xxxvill 5 (1948-1949). 

A. E. Zucker, AGR, xvi‘, 33-34. 
E. Krache, Journal of Southern History, xv‘, 529-530. 

Dresch, Joseph. ‘‘Une opinion allemande sur le Goethe de Geo. Henry Lewis.” 
RLC, xxi, 360-363. 

In Unterhaltungen am hduslichen Herd, perhaps by Gutzkow. 
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Edinger, Dora. “Children of Goethe’s friends in America.” AGR, xv, 24-26, 
36. 

Prinz (later Father) Gallitzin and Fritz La Roche. 

Forster, Leonard. Georg Rudolf Weckherlin. 1943. G. F. Merkel. MLN, xiv, 
425. 

Freund, Walther, William Shakespeares Sonnette deutsch. Bern, 1949, W. 
Vordtriede, Monatshefte, x11, 204-205. 

Guelich, Ernestine D. The relationship between Goethe’s Werther and Samuel 
Richardson’s novels. Dissertation ... Fordham Univ. xv (1948), 49-54. 

Hatfield, James Taft. “Gétz von Berlichingen in America.’’ GR, xxiv, 171-183. 

Hennig, John. “Immermann’s Tristan und Isolde and Ireland.” MLR, xiv, 
246-252. 

Hennig, John. “Goethe’s Klaggesang, Irish.”” Monatshefte, x11, 71-76. 

Hennig, John. “Goethe and Canning.” MLOQ, x, 512-516. 

Hillway, Tyrus. “Melville’s use of two pseudo-sciences.” MLN, txtv, 295- 
303. Including Lavater’s Physiognomy. 

Hoch, Erich. “Grillparzers Zusammentreffen. mit Longfellow.” ZDPh, Lxx, 
320-321. 

Hofacker, Erich P. “German literature in the German language press of St. 
Louis.” 1946. 

R. C. Wood. MLQ, x, 251. 

Hohlifeld, A. R. “German literature in British Magazines 1750-1860,” by 
Walter Roloff, Morton E. Mix, and Martha Nicolai. Edited by Bayard 
Quincy Morgan and A. R. Hohlfeld with a historical foreword by A. R. 
Hohlfeld. Univ. of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1949. 364 pp. 

Hopkins, Vivian C. “The influence of Goethe on Emerson’s aesthetic theory.” 
PQ, xxvul, 325-344. 

Kimball, Marie Goebel. “Europe comes to Jefferson.”” AGR, xv*, 15-17, 30. 

Krumpelmann, John T. “Lessing’s Faustfragment and Romeo and Juliet.” 
MLN, vcxtv, 425. 

Long, Orie William. “Goethe’s American visitors.” AGR, xv*, 24-28. 

Mohr, Franz Karl. “The influence of Eichendorff’s Ahnung und Gegenwart 
on Poe’s The masque of the red death.’’ MLQ, v, 3-17. 

Oppel, Horst. Das Shakespeare-Bild Goethes. Mainz, 1949; 100 pp. 

Oswald, Victor A. “Oscar Wilde, Stefan George, Heliogabalus.” MLZQ, x, 
517-525. 

Porterfield, Allen W. ‘When Boston took up German.” GQ, xxu, 84-94. 
John Lothrop Motley’s interpretation of German life and character. 
Price, Lawrence M. “Anglo-German literary bibliography for 1947.” JEGP, 

XLvmI, 375-376. 

Ryder, Frank G. “George Ticknor’s Sorrows of Young Werter.” Comparative 
Literature, 1, 360-372. 

Schirmer, Walter F. Der EinfluB der deutschen Literatur auf die englische im 
19. Jahrhundert. Halle, 1947; 165 pp. 

W. von Maanen. Museum, trv, 43. 
Scott, D. F. S. Some English correspondents of Goethe. London, 1949. 
Scott, D. F. S. “Sarah Austin and Germany.” GL&L, n, 138-148. 
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Steinhauer, Harry. “Eros und Psyche, a Nietzschean motiv in Anglo-Ameri- 
can literature.”” MLN, xiv, 217-288. 

Nietzsche and Eugene O’Neill. 

Sternfeld, Frederick W. “The musical sources of Goethe’s poetry.” AGR, xv‘, 
16-21. 

Old English melodies as a pattern for some of Goethe’s most famous 
lyrics. 

Strich, F. Goethe und die Weliliteratur. Bern, 1946. 

K. Miiller, DLZ, txx, 372-378. 

Thomas, J. Wesley. “New lights on Margaret Fuller’s projected ‘Life of 
Goethe.’ ” GR, xxiv, 216-223. 

Thomas, J. Wesley. “A hitherto unpublished critique of Goethe, written on 
the occasion of his death.” JEGP, xtvui, 588-594. 

By James Freeman Clarke. 

Thomas, J. Wesley. “James Freeman Clarke’s criticism of Margaret Fuller’s 
translation of Tasso.’’ Monatshefte, x1, 89-92. 

de Torre, Guillermo. “Goethe y la litteratura universal.” Realidad, v1, 260-268. 

Wadepuhl, Walter. “Goethe’s interest in America.” AGR, xv§, 29-32. 

Woodson, L. H. American negro slavery in the works of Strubberg, Friedrich 
Gerstacker, and Otto Ruppius. Washington: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1949; 340 pp. 

A. J. Prahl, MLN, xtv (1950), 214-215. 

Zeydel, Edwin H. (Translator) The “Tristan and Isolde” of Gottfried von 
Strassburg. Princeton Univ. Press for the University of Cincinnati, 
1948; vii+200 pp. 

J. A. Hess. GQ, xxm, 125-127; J. L. Riordan. JEGP, txvm, 613-615. 


LAWRENCE M. PRICE 
University of California, Berkeley 








A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF STUDIES IN PROSE FICTION 
FOR THE YEAR 1949 


H. BLatr Rouse, Emory University, Editor 


THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY offers a selection of the more important scholarly 
and critical studies in prose fiction published in 1949, as well as a 
few items published in 1948 but not available for the 1948 list. The 
editor is grateful for the cooperation of his associates who gathered 
material and provided critical comment. The members of the Bibliog- 
raphy Committee of Comparative Literature I, the Prose Fiction 
group of the Modern Language Association, active in this enterprise 
are: Hans Gottschalk (American), H. Blair Rouse (American), 
Richard M. Kain (British), John P. Kirby (British), René Wellek 
(Czech), Irving Putter (French), Lienhard Bergel (German), Joseph 
Remenyi (Hungarian), Domenico Vittorini (Italian), Manfred Kridl 
(with Irena Stawinska—Polish), Gleb Struve (Russian), P. M. 
Mitchell (Scandinavian), John E. Englekirk (Spanish), Juan Lépez- 
Morillas (Spanish). 

Space limits make imperative the selectiveness of this list drawn 
from the larger body of material examined. These criteria governed 
final selections: probable interest to students of comparative literature 
and especial pertinence to the theory and criticism of prose fiction 
rather than to general literary history.' 

1 In foreign language titles the original capitalization is used. Russian names and 
titles are transliterated according to the system used by the American Slavic and East 
European Review, except that / is used instead of kA to render the Russian x. Certain 
familiar Russian names are given in their traditional English spelling. In publications 
in languages other than Russian where the actual spelling of the author’s name differed 
from the adopted transliteration, the name as actually spelled is indicated in this way: 
Gudzij/Gudzy /.{n the case of Russians living outside Russia and contributing to foreign 
periodicals, their own spelling of their names is retained. 


The abbreviations employed in the American Bibliography in PMLA are used in 
this work. In addition, the following abbreviations of periodical titles also appear: 


BA Books Abroad 

CA Cuadernos Americanos (Mexico) 
EJ English Journal 

AL Harvard Library Bulletin 

HOR Horizon 

NSN New Statesman and Nation 

NYT New York Times Book Review 
SEER Slavic and East European Review 


Otherwise the names of periodicals are given in full. In the index names of books are 
given in italics. The date for books is 1949 unless otherwise indicated. 
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. Adamezewski, Stanislaw. Sztuka pisarska Zeromskiego (The Art of 


Stefan Zeromski). Cracow: M. Kot, 447 pp. 


A new revised edition of the author’s distinguished work about the great 
Polish novelist. (M.K.) 


. Albérés, René. La Révolte des écrivains d’aujourd’hui. Paris: Corréa, 


256 pp. 


Like André Rousseaux, who sees contemporary literature as a “littérature du 
salut” as opposed to a “littérature du bonheur,”’ Albérés studies modern writing 
in its Promethean aspect. Moving analyses of Malraux, Camus, Bernanos and 
Sartre among others, with Giraudoux serving as the anti-Promethean. (I.P.) 


. Alegria, Fernando. Ensayo sobre cinco temas de Thomas Mann. San 


Salvador: Edit. Funes, 171 pp. 
Appealing study by an “intensely sensitive admirer” of The Magic Moun- 
tain. The five themes are (1) Time, (2) Nature, (3) Sex, (4) Mystery, and (5) 
Disease. (J.E.E.) 


. Alekseev, M. P. “Turgenev—propagandist russkoj literatury na 


Zapade (Turgenev the Propagandist of Russian Literature in the 
West).” Trudy otdela novoj russkoj literatury. Institut Literatury. 
Akademija Nauk SSSR (Publications of the Department of Modern 
Russian Literature. Institute of Literature. Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R.). Moscow-Leningrad, 1948. Vol. 1, 39-80. (G.S.) 


. Anderson Imbert, Enrique. “Para una discusién sobre la novela en 


América.”” Naimero (Montevideo), 1 (1949), 174-178. 
Disagrees with Pedro Grases, who maintains that because of the powerful 
impact of nature on man, the American novel has of necessity pursued a line of 
development contrary to that of European fiction. (J.E.E.) 


. Anstett, J.-J. “La Crise Religieuse de Werther.” Etudes Germaniques, 


Iv (1949), 121-128. 
An analysis of the religious problem in Werther in the light of Kierkegaard’s 
philosophy. (L.B.) 


. Arvin, Newton. “Melville and the Gothic Novel.’”’ NEQ, xx (1949), 


33-48. 
Enumeration of Gothic incidents in Melville’s works. (H.G.) 


. Austen-Leigh, R. A. Jane Austen and Southampton. London: Spottiswood 


and Ballantyne, 54 pp. 
An authoritative account of the residence of the Austens at Southampton 
from 1806 to 1809. (J.P.K.) 
. Aydelotte, William O. “The Detective Story as a Historical Source.” 
YR, xxxtx (1949), 76-95. 


Ingenious interpretation of our contemporary culture based on our love of 
detective stories. (H.G.) 


. Bak, Wojciech. Zagadnienia i postacie (Problems and Characters). 











11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


17. 


Rouse 


Lédz: Wi. Bak, 1948, 117 pp. 


A series of short articles devoted to Polish novelists and to some general 
questions such as realism, mora] norms in literature, etc. (M.K.) 


Baker, Richard M. “The Genesis of Edwin Drood.” Part I, The Trollo- 
pian, 1 (1949), 281-295; Part II, Nineteenth-Century Fiction, tv 
(1949), 37-50. 

The inspiration for the plot of the novel stems from a short story first appear- 
in Master Humphrey’s Clock and from Miss Emily Jolly’s story, “An Experience,” 
published in All the Year Round. The penetrating psychological study of John 
Jasper is due to Dickens’s partial identification of his own predicament, as a rebel 
from Victorian convention, with Jasper’s. (J.P.K.) 


Balseiro, José A. Blasco Ibafiez, Unamuno, Valle-Inclén, Baroja. Cuatro 
individualistas de Espatia. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, xv, 271 pp. 

A scholarly and imaginative study of four outstanding members of the 

“Generation of 1898” by a man who has already contributed much to the under- 

standing and interpretation of modern Spanish literature. (J.L.-M.) 


Bewley, Marius. “James’s Debt to Hawthorne (I): The Blithedale 
Romance and The Bostonians.” Scrutiny, xv1 (1949), 178-195. 


A close and telling comparison of the two in terms of James’s criticism of 
Hawthorne’s novel before he wrote his own. (H.G.) 


Bewley, Marius. “James’s Debt to Hawthorne: The Marble Faun and 
The Wings of the Dove.” Scrutiny, xv1 (1949), 301-317. 


The similarity is centered primarily in the imagery/character development of 
Hilda and Milly. (H.G.) 


. Bibas, Henriette. “Le double dénouement de la morale du Rouge.” 


RHL, xurx (1949), 21-36. 


Analysis of the hero’s character and of the novel as a moral allegory. (See also 
the penetrating study of Ortega y Gasset, “L’Amour chez Stendhal” in La Tadle 
Ronde, July, 1949, pp. 1065-1084; S. de Sacy, “Le Miroir sur la grande route” in 
Mercure de France, May, 1949, pp. 64-80, on Stendhal’s novels and the picaresque 
novel; Jean Mélia, “Stendhal, Parme et Boccheciampe,” ibid., March, 1949, pp. 
480-494; finally the general assessment by René Andrieu, “Signification de Sten- 
dhal” in La Pensée, Sept.—Oct., 1949, pp. 29-37.) (I.P.) 


. Blackall, Eric A. Adalbert Stifter: A Critical Study. Cambridge: Cam- 


bridge Univ. Press, 1948, x, 432 pp. 
Combines the biographical with the critical approach, with emphasis on the 
latter. Sees in Der Nachsommer the key to all of Stifter’s writings. (L.B.) 
Blackstone, Bernard. Virginia Woolf. London: The Hogarth Press, 
256 pp. 
Thorough and discriminating analysis of basic philosophical themes. (R.M.K.) 
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Bloom, Edward A., and Lilian D. Bloom. “Willa Cather’s Novels of 
the Frontier: A Study in Thematic Symbolism.” AL, xx1 (1949), 
71-93. 

Carefully developed study showing the novelist’s motivation as ideas of 
beauty and desire enunciated through these significant symbols: the untamed 

frontier and the historical ideal. (H.B.R.) 


Bocconi, Alberto. “Ignazio Silone: Fontamara.” Nuova Antologia, 
cCDxLIv (Sept., 1948), 95-97. 


Points out that Silone is a social novelist and not a psychological or individu- 
alistic one. Links Silone to the picaresque novel. (D.V.) 


Boeschenstein, Hermann. The German Novel, 1939-1944. Toronto: 
Univ. of Toronto Press, vii, 189 pp. 


The first comprehensive attempt to deal with the novels written in Germany 
during World War II. (L.B.) 


Bonora, Ettore. “Italo Svevo.” Belfagor, tv (March, 1949), 176-188. 


An important essay on the art of Italo Svevo (Ettore Schmitz) that takes 
into consideration the conclusions of former critics (Debenedetto, Sapegno, De- 
voto) and insists on the technique followed by Svevo in his novels, and especially 
on the use of diary in La Coscienza di Zeno (Zeno’s Conscience). (D.V.) 


Borrow, George. Romany Rye. New York: The Cresset Library, 448 pp. 


The excellent introduction by Walter Starkie acknowledges the precedence 
of Borrow in the imaginative use in fiction of Gypsy culture and in the depiction 
of its relation to English life. (J.P.K.) 


Brod, Max. “Franz Kafka. Versuch einer sinnvollen Erfassung.” 
Hamburger Akademische Rundschau, m1 (1948-49), 198-206. 


Interprets Kafka’s creative process in terms of Hofmannsthal’s “Brief des 
Lord Chandos” and “Gespriich tiber Gedichte.” (L.B.) 


Brod, Max. Franz Kafkas Glauben und Lehre (Kafka und Toistoi). Mit 
einem Anhang: “Religiéser Humor bei Franz Kafka” von Felix Weltsch. 
Winterthur: Mondialverlag AG., 1948, 141 pp. 


Pleads for a separate treatment of Kafka’s aphorisms and diaries, and of his 
fiction, the former containing Kafka’s positive convictions, the latter character- 
ized by a feeling of despair and isolation. (This is a significant shift in Brod’s 
views, bringing him closer to the accepted interpretation of Kafka.) Criticizes 
both the Catholic and radical-Christian, and the nihilistic-existentialist approach 
to Kafka. (L.B.) 


. Brynes, Asher. “Boy-Men and Man-Boys.” YR, xxxvut (1949), 223- 


233. 


Revealing examination documented from whole world of fiction of why chil- 
dren refuse to read about man-boys, written in the image of the adult world, but 
take naturally to books containing no children because the characters are Boy- 
Men. (H.G.) 











































31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Rouse 


Bytkov, S. (ed.) L. N. Tolstoj v russkoj kritike. Sbornik statej (L. N. 
Tolstoy in Russian Criticism: A Collection of Essays). Moscow: 
Goslitizdat, 510 pp. 


A useful, though somewhat tendentious, selection of Russian critical articles 
about Tolstoy. (G.S.) 


Cather, Willa. Willa Cather on Writing: Critical Studies on Writing as 
an Art. Foreword by Stephen Tennant. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
xxvi, 126 pp. 

Valuable for what it tells of Miss Cather’s methods, viewpoint, and her the- 

ory of her art. (H.B.R.) 


Cecil, David. Poets and Storytellers. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
201 pp. 


Contains essays on E. M. Forster and Virginia Woolf. (R.M.K.) 
Chacel, Rosa. “Breve exégesis de La Peste.”’ Sur, xvi (1948), 65. 


Clever analysis of character technique by the Spanish translator of Camus. 
(J.E.E.) 


Chapman, Arnold. “Observations on the Rofo in Chilean Fiction.” 
Hispania, xxxur (1949), 309-314. 


A definition of this national type-character who has undergone a considerable 
evolution since his first appearance in nineteenth century costumbrista literature. 
(J.E.E.) 


Chapman, R. W. Jane Austen: Facts and Problems. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 233 pp. 


Mr. Chapman’s Clark Lectures at Trinity College, Cambridge, are a lucid 
and satisfactory examination of the family background and of the various aspects 
of Jane Austen’s learning, personality, character, and opinions. There is useful 
discussion of her methods of writing and revision, of conjectural identification of 
real persons and places in her fiction, and of critical attitudes towards the novelist. 
(J.P.K.) 


Chase, Richard. Herman Melville. A Critical Study. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 305 pp. 


A provocative interpretation in terms of archetypal imagery and themes. 
Some will take all, many will reject much, but for everyone interested in Melville 
it is important. (H.G.) 


Chase, Richard. “‘Melville’s Confidence Man.” KR, x1 (1949), 122-140. 


“One of the subtlest of all satires on the American spirit, a buoyant book 
despite the cunning with which it examines the national temperament,” and “a 
respectably complete and well-rounded book.” (H.G.) 


Church, Margaret. “Thomas Wolfe: Dark Time.” PMLA, txtv (1949), 
629-638. 


Wolfe attained a recall rather than Proustian recapture of Time past; Wolfe’s 
conception lacks the philosophic complexities of Proust’s. (H.B.R.) 
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35. Cordero y Leén, Rigoberto. “La vordgine, novela de América.” Uni- 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


— 


versidad de Antioquia, xcit (1949), 61-72. 


A refutation of the charge that no one has yet written a wholly representa- 
tive American novel. The Colombian José Eustasio Rivera has captured the 
heartbeat of America in his poetic, human document, La vordgine. (J.E.E.) 


Corrales Egea, José. “Barroquismo y destino de la novela.” Insula, 
Iv (1949), 1-2, 7. 
A theoretical analysis of fiction and of the causes leading to the decadence of 
the genre. (J.L.-M.) 


Courrier Balzacien. 


A monthly periodical dealing entirely with Balzac, appearing first in De- 
cember, 1948. (See also Jean Hytier, “Un chef d’oeuvre improvisé: la Cousine 
Bette” in RR, x1, 1949, pp. 81-92, a keen analysis of B’s evolution and creative 
methods; René Bouvier, “Balzac, homme d'affaires,” in Hommes et Mondes, 
May, 1949, #34, showing the business deals in La Comédie Humaine to be as solid 
as Balzac’s personal deals were flimsy; Jean Pommier, “La Part de l’autobiographie 
dans la création balzacienne,” in Glanes, Amsterdam, Sept.—Dec., 1949; Jean 
Verloot, “Balzac vivant,” in La Pensée, Sept.—Oct., 1949, $26, pp. 18-28, showing 
Balzac’s personal sympathies to be with the common people in spite of his 
monarchical ideas; Helen T. Garret, “The Artist and the Creative Process in the 
Comédie Humaine,” in Modern Language Forum, xxxiu (1948), pp. 123-132; 
finally, Maxime Leroy, “Balzac et le romanesque social,” in Hommes et Monde, 
Aug., 1949, 437, pp. 611-621.) (I.P.) 


Croce, Benedetto, “(Umberto Calosso: Collogui col Manzoni (Umberto 
Calosso: Conversations with Manzoni).” Quaderni della critica, xIv, 
(July, 1949), 108-110. 

In reviewing Calosso’s book, Croce insists on the thesis proposed long ago 
concerning the “moralistic” tone of The Betrothed, but defends himself against 
Calosso’s accusation that he, Croce, excludes moral passion or sentiment from 
poetry. According to Croce, poetry, when truly great, is moral by its own nature. 
Any moralistic goal consciously assigned to it by an author tends to dull its poetic 
quality. (D.V.) 


Croft-Cooke, Rupert. Rudyard Kipling. The English Novelists Series. 
Denver: Alan Swallow, 119 pp. 

A sound estimate of Kipling’s contribution to fiction, and a defence against 
the present condemnation of his jingoistic and imperialistic views. (J.P.K.) 
Dabini, Attilio. “Breve biograffa de Elio Vittorini.” Sur, xvm (1949) 

72-81. 

Possibly a greater affinity to English and American writers, particularly 
Hemingway and Faulkner, than to his own Italian contemporaries. (J.E.E.) 
Daiches, David. “The Novels of Elizabeth Bowen.” EJ, xxxvul 

(1949), 305-313. 


Miss Bowen writes in the tradition “of subtle inquiry into phases of human 








48. 


49. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


46. 


47. 


Rouse 


sensibility... of Henry James,... Katherine Mansfield, and... Virginia 
Woolf.” (H.B.R.) 


Davidson, Edward Hutchins. Hawthorne’s Last Phase. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 172 pp. 
Important, as it prints (with commentary) notes, sketches and drafts of the 


last four romances, the shorter ones in entirety, the longer in summary. Gives us 
the originals to replace the editorially altered versions first printed. (H.G.) 


Diccionario de Literatura Espanola. Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 
660 pp. 


Of uneven value, as usual in works of this sort. The treatment of modern nov- 
elists is, however, extensive and accurate. (J.L.-M.) 


Dostoevskij/Dostoevski/, Feodor. The Diary of a Writer. Translated by 
Boris Brasol. 2 vols. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1097 pp. 


The first complete English translation of a work important for a thorough 
understanding of Dostoevski’s thought. Contains many interesting judgments 
of Dostoevski on literature and art. The translator’s commentary is rather biased. 
(G.S.) 


. Dudgeon, Patrick. Eduardo Mallea: A Personal Study of His Work: 


Buenos Aires: Agonia, 58 pp. 


*...an honest, if occasionally unconventional, appreciation . . . ” of one of 
Argentina’s outstanding contemporary social and psychological novelists. (J.E.E.) 


Egerton, William. “The Serapion Brothers.”” ASEER, vu (1949), 
47-64. 
A valuable study of the literary controversy around a group of young writers 
whose appearance on the literary stage, in 1921-22, marked the beginnings of 
new prose fiction in post-revolutionary Russian literature. (G.S.) 


Elias, Robert H. Theodore Dreiser: Apostle of Nature. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, xii, 354, xxi pp. 
This work suffers from too great preoccupation with Dreiser’s thought and 


too little attention to his work as novelist. It is not the definitive critical biogra- 
phy. (H.B.R.) 


Englekirk, John E. “La influencia de Poe in Quiroga.” Namero (Monte- 
video), 1 (1949), 323-339. 
Translation, with additional notes by E. Rodriguez Monegal, of a chapter 


from Poe in Hispanic Literature (New York, 1934) on occasion of Poe centenary. 
(J.E.E.) 


Englekirk, John E. “Dofia Bérbara, Legend of the Llano.” Hispania, 
xxxI (1948), 259-270. 
An account of how Dofia Bérbara, a masterpiece of American regionalism, 


was born of contacts, legend, and facts gathered by Rémulo Gallegos in 1927 
on a short trip to Apure, the heart of the Venezuelan Janos. (J.E.E.) 
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English, Thomas H. “The Twice-Told Tale and Uncle Remus,” The 
Georgia Review, 1 (1948), 447-460. 


Proclaims value of fiction which is primarily good story, which treats of man 
as man and which at its best is a twice-told tale. Harris is shown as the artist- 
shaper of such tales in his presentation of Uncle Remus. (H.B.R.) 


Ermatinger, Emil. “Gottfried Keller und Goethe.” PMLA, LxIv 
(1949), 79-97. 


The second half compares Der Griine Heinrich with Wilhelm Meisters Lehr- 
jahre, with emphasis on the attitude toward nature and toward reality. Minimizes 
the influence of Feuerbach on Keller. Traces the decline of Keller’s creative power 
in the later novels. (L.B.) 


Farart, Hughes. “Quelques recettes du roman contemporain.” La 
Table Ronde, No. 19 (1949), 1164-1169. 


Scintillating, witty denunciation of the fraudulent tricks used in today’s de- 
generate novel in general and in Sartre’s work in particular. (See also Alexandre 
Arnoux, “Décadence du roman” in Les Nouvelles Littéraires, No. 17, 1949; Phi- 
lippe Garcin, “Le roman, imposture importante,” in La Nef, August, 1949, pp. 
23-28; and the defense of the contemporary novel by Etiemble, ““D’une prétendue 
crise de nos romans,” in Les Temps Modernes, Dec., 1949, pp. 1089-1097; and 
Jacques Tournier, “De la vérité de roman,” in La Table Ronde, Nos. 20-21, 1949, 
pp. 1404-1409. Lastly, an article on the meaning of the novel by André Chamson 
in Lettres Francaises (Buenos Aires), July 14, 1949.) (I.P.) 


. Figueira, Gast6én. “Venezuelan Triad.” BA, xxmm (1949), 14-18. 


On Teresa de la Parra—“worthy of comparison... with. . . the Brazilian 
Rachel de Queiroz and the North American Willa Cather.” (J.E.E.) 


Fik, Ignacy. 20 lat literatury polskiej, 1918-1938 (Twenty Years of 
Polish Literature, 1918-1938). Cracow: Placéwka, 182 pp. 


Contains chapters about the Polish novel of this epoch. (M.K.) 


Filostrato. “Panzini.” Italia che scrive, rv-v (April-May, 1949), 75. 


Under the pseudonym of Filostrato, the author notes that, ten years after 
death, Panzini is as alive as he was before, because of the human value of his writ- 
ings; that is, his amazement before the mysterious and baffling aspects of this 
life. He is neither ancient nor modern. He is always and only himself. (D.V.) 


Flaubert, Gustave. Madame Bovary. Paris: José Corti, xxxii, 646 pp. 


Edited by Jean Pommier and Gabrielle Leleu, this important edition of 
Madame Bovary is based on the Rouen manuscripts of Flaubert’s work over a 
period of five years. It is in many places the composition of Flaubert before the 
corrections, emendations, etc. and gives “l’impression d’un nouveau roman.” The 
text is preceded by a chronology of Flaubert’s work, scenarios, sketches and plans. 
A work of remarkable erudition, which reveals clearly the author’s methods of 
composition. (See also Pommier’s article on “Noms et prénoms dans Madame 
Bovary” in Mercure de France, June 1, 1949, pp. 244-264; finally Alfred G. Eng- 
strom, “Flaubert’s Correspondence and the Ironic and Symbolic Structure of 
Madame Bovary” in MP, xivui [1949], 470-495.) (1.P.) 
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Flora, Francesco. Saggi di poetica moderna (Essays on Contemporary 
Esthetics). Messina: D’Anna, 295 pp. 
Looks at Grazia Deledda’s fiction through the formula of “art of the land- 


scape”’ in that the scene of almost all her novels is laid in Sardinia. Through the 
landscape Deledda found expression for her sensitivity. (D.V.) 


Fogle, Richard Harter. ““The World and the Artist: A Study of Haw- 
thorne’s ‘The Artist of the Beautiful.’ ” In Tulane Studies in English, 
I. New Orleans: Tulane University, iii, 156 pp. 
Revealing study in which Hawthorne’s allegorical method and his close kin- 
ship with the English Romantics is made clear. (H.B.R.) 


. Frank, Joseph. “Reaction as Progress: or, The Devil’s Domain.” 


Hudson Review, u (1949), 38-53. 


Minimizes the symbolic relevance of Thomas Mann’s Dr. Faustus as applying 
specifically to Germany, emphasizes its representative status for Western civiliza- 
tion as a whole. Stresses the similarities between Leverkiihn and Nietzsche, the 
early dialectitian of “reaction as progress.” Places the book in the historical per- 
spective of the decline of middle-class, humanist, liberal culture. (L.B.) 


Frenaye, Francis. ‘‘More Italian Novelists.”” NYT, Aug. 21, 1949, p. 24. 
Notices the intense interest in the novel of contemporary Italy. Novelists are 
more directly aware of human problems; characters reflect traits of real people. 


Mentions Corrado Alvaro, Alberto Moravia, Giuseppe Marotta, Elio Vittorini, 
Vasco Pratolini, and others. Mentions translations. (D.V.) 


Frohock, W. M. ‘Wm. Faulkner: The Private versus the Public Vision.” 
SWR, xxxiv (1949), 281-294. 
Insists Faulkner is not a realist and hence his books cannot be judged from a 


realistic viewpoint. Use of character viewpoint narration creates complexity and 
is central factor in Faulkner’s technique. (H.B.R.) 


Fusca, Franco. “Enrico Pea: Zitina.’”’ Italia che scrive, m1 (March, 
1949), 54-55. 
Pea has turned to the last war for material for his latest novels: Malaria di 
guerra (Malaria of War) (1947) and Zitina (1948). The nature of his characters 
has not changed. They remain passionate and impetuous in the new setting. 


Nor have bombings and destruction dimmed the author’s sentimental character. 
(D.V.) 
Gettmann, Royal A. “Meredith as a Publisher’s Reader.” JEGP, 
XLviI (1949) 45-56. 
An examination of Meredith’s work as a reader for Chapman and Hall indi- 
cates that his sympathies were wider than it has been supposed. His comments 


upon the manuscripts show his strong preference for dramatic structure in the 
novel. (J.P.K.) 


Gettmann, Royal A. “Serialization and Evan Harrington.” PMLA, 
LXIV (1949), 963-975. 


A study of the publication of Evan Harrington in Once a Week (1859-1860) 
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reveals some of the effects of serialization upon the structure of the Victorian 
novel. (J.P.K.) 


. Ghiano, Juan Carlos. “Actitudes humanas y literaria: Alem4n y Cer- 


vantes.’’ CA, xLvmi (1949), 189-211. 


Alem4n and Cervantes differ fundamentally in their attitudes towards the 
apocryphal continuations of their respective masterpieces: Alemdn’s reaction is 
characteristically that of the embittered moralist; Cervantes—with tolerance and 
humor—responds as the creator of the modern novel. (J.E.E.) 


Gide, André. Dostoevsky. Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions, 176 pp. 


A reprint of the English translation of one of the most valuable critical studies 
of Dostoevsky. (G.S.) 

Gillet, Henri. Alain-Fournier. Paris: Emile-Paul, 1948, 350 pp. 

Less an actual biography than a description of how people and events in the 
life of Alain-Fournier were mingled with his imagination to form his masterpiece 
Le Grand Meaulnes. (1.P.) 

Gippius, V. V. “‘Veéera na hutore bliz Dikan’ki’ Gogolja (Gogol’s 
Evenings on a Farm near Dikanka).”’ In Trudy otdela novoj russkoj 
literatury. Institut Literatury. Akademija Nauk SSSR (Publications 
of the Department of Modern Russian Literature. Institute of Litera- 
ture. Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.,) Moscow-Leningrad: 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 1948. Vol. 1, 9-38. 

An interesting discussion of the genesis of Gogol’s Ukrainian tales and their 
relation to contemporary Ukrainian literature, by a leading Soviet specialist on 
Gogol. (G.S.) 


Glicksberg, Charles I. “The Furies in Negro Fiction.” Western Rev., 
xi (1949), 107-114. 
“Victims of caste subordination,” the Negro novelists of the last decade have 
concerned themselves almost exclusively with the violent aspects of their environ- 
ment and race relationships. (H.G.) 


Gogol’, N. V. “Nabroski neizvestnogo hudoZestvennogo zamysla 
(Fragments of an Unknown Work of Fiction).” In Trudy otdela 
novoj russkoj literatury. Institut Literatury. Akademija Nauk SSSR 
(Publications of the Department of Modern Russian Literature. Institute 
of Literature. Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.) Moscow-Lenin- 
grad: Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 1948. Vol. 1, 316-318. 

Short fragments of a newly discovered manuscript of Gogol, apparently a 

novel, introduced and commented upon by L. Modzalevsky. (G.S.) 


Gonz4lez Ruiz, Nicolas. ‘El 98 en la literatura.” Bulletin of Hispanic 
Studies, xxv1 (1949), 163-167. 
A brief study on the general ideological traits of the “Generation of 1898.” 
(J.L.-M.) 
Gordon, Caroline. “Stephen Crane.’”’ Accent, rx (1949), 153-157. 


Crane achieved his realism by being always a part of the scene in a direct sen- 
sory way. (H.G.) 
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. Graham, John. “Time in the Novels of Virginia Woolf.”” UTQ, xvm 


(1949), 186-201. 


Themes of transcendence, isolation and community brilliantly clarified. 
(R.M.K.) 


Gross, James. James Fenimore Cooper. New York: William Sloane 
Associates, 268 pp. 


The essential biographical data, analyses of themes and their realization in all 
the novels, and summaries of the non-fiction books. (H.G.) 


Gudzij/Gudzy/, Nikolai K. History of Early Russian Literature. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., xix, 545 pp. 


A standard work on early Russian literature, from the 11th through the 17th 
century, introduced to English-speaking readers by Gleb Struve. (G.S.) 


Guérard, Albert J. Thomas Hardy: The Novels and Stories. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 177 pp. 


Emphasis upon those aspects of Hardy’s fiction that are of interest to the 
modern novelist, especially upon Hardy, the “anti-realist” and traditional story- 
teller rather than the philosopher and realist. Excellent study, but the suggestion 
that Hardy’s plot devices are mythic needs qualification. (J.P.K.) 


Hahn, Wiktor. “Szalona J. I. Kraszewskiego” (The Fool Woman of 
J. I. Kraszewski). Pamigtnik Literacki, xxxvm (1947), 202-208. 


A short but learned article about the genesis of this novel, its material and 
voices of critics. (M.K.) 


Hamilton, Eunice C. “Biographical and Critical Studies of Henry 
James, 1941-1948.” AL, xx (1949), 424-435. 
Includes listing of reprints, doctoral dissertations, and items before 1941 not 


listed in Dr. Lyon N. Richardson’s Henry James: Representative Selections, 1941. 
(H.G.) 


Hardwick, Elizabeth. “Elizabeth Bowen’s Fiction.” PR, xv1 (1949), 
1114-1121. 
Attack on grounds of sentimentality and unreality. (R.M.K.) 


Harrison, G. Elsie. The Clue to the Brontés. London: Methuen, 222 pp. 


An able study of the relation of the Brontés to the Methodistic Movement, 
a sequel to Mrs. Harrison’s The Methodist Good Companions. Important, but the 
influence of John Wesley upon the imagination of Emily Bronté in Wuthering 
Heights is overstated. (J.P.K.) 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. “Wakefield.” Sur, xvm (1949), 20-30. 


Translation by José Bianco. In a brief foreword Jorge Luis Borges says that 
as a fantasy of conduct and a study of human possibilities this tale anticipates 
Melville (Bartleby) and Kafka. (J.E.E.) 


Hayes, E. N. “Emma: A Dissenting Opinion.” Nineteenth-Century 
Fiction, tv (1949), 1-20. 
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Considers Jane Austen’s intellectual and psychological understanding so 
superficial, her range of character so restricted, and her plot so lacking in unity 
that the novel has little meaning beyond the particularities of bourgeois courtship 
in England at the beginning of the nineteenth century. (J.P.K.) 


. Heilman, R. B. “Hawthorne’s “The Birthmark’: Science as Religion.” 


SAQ, xtvur (1949), 575-583. 


Excellent analysis reaching the conclusion that “Science has no way of com- 
ing to terms with human imperfection, and humanity (Georgiana), tutored by 
science, can no longer accept its liability to sin and death.” (H.G.) 


Heller, Erich. “Die Welt Franz Kafkas.” Hamburger Akademische 
Rundschau, m1 (1949), 120-141. 


Criticizes Brod’s and Muir’s interpretation of Das Schloss as a religious al- 
legory. Sees in the novel “the complete reversal of German idealism,” similar to 
that found in the Duineser Elegien and in Nietzsche. Observes (as did Eliseo Vivas 
before him) a kinship between Kafka and the Manichean and Gnostic philosophy. 


(L.B.) 
Hemphill, George. “Hemingway and James.” KR, x1 (1949), 50-60. 
“James put his poetic dramas into the form of novels and sacrificed thereby 


much of the moral persuasive force possible in prose narrative; Hemingway .. . 
writes moral tracts for our times.” (H.G.) 


Herrera Figueroa, Miguel. “La criminologia en la novela policial.” 
CA, xii (1948), 124-136. 


The more recent detective novels, superior in artistic achievement and so- | 
ciological significance, stem largely and directly from the latest developments in 
the science of criminology. (J.E.E.) 


Hok, Ruth Carter. Edouard Estaunié, the Perplexed Positivist. New 
York: King’s Crown Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 116 pp. 


The author reconstructs the philosophy of Estaunié in his works through an 
ingenious if highly contestable analogy with The Spiritual Exercises of Loyola. 
(See also Christina A. Crane, “Edouard Estaunié, Disciple of Balzac,” in FR, 
[October, 1949], pp. 10-17.) (I.P.) 


Hudson, Richard B. “The Meaning of Egoism in George Meredith’s 
The Egoist.’’ The Trollopian, m1 (1948), 163-176. 

Meredith’s conception of egoism as a survival of man’s primitive brutishness, 
his selfish individualism, and hence a serious inhibiting force in the evolutionary 
progress of society is revealed less in the social comedy of The Egoist than in the 
poems, but it must be understood for a full comprehension of that novel. (J.P.K.) 


Jenkins, Dafydd. Y Nofel: Datblygiad y Nofel Gymraeg ar ol Daniel 
Owen (The Novel: The Development of the Welsh Novel since Daniel 
Owen). Caerdydd: Llyfrau’r Castell (Cardiff: Castle Books), 1948, 


43 pp. (J.J.P.) 
Jolas, Eugene, ed. A James Joyce Yearbook. Paris: Transition, 196 pp. 
Important for reminiscences by Gillet, Leon, Soupault, a scenario by Stuart 
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Gilbert, an essay on “Exiles” by R. von Weber, and translation of Hermann 
Broch’s lecture. (R.M.K.) 


Jung, C. G. Ulysses: A Monologue. Trans. by W. Stanley Dell. New 
York: The Analytical Psychology Club of New York, 20 pp. 
Translation of the provocative essay of 1934, relating Ulysses to the schizo- 
phrenic temper of today and of earlier ages of cultural breakdown. (R.M.K.) 


Katkov, G. “Steerforth and Stavrogin: On the Sources of The Pos- 
sessed.”” SEER, xxvui (1949), 469-488. 

An interesting and stimulating, though somewhat insufficiently documented, 
parallel between Steerforth and the hero of Dostoevski’s Demons (The Possessed). 
A valuable and original contribution to the still inadequately explored subject of 
Dickens’s influence on Dostoevski. (G.S.) 


Kelly, Robert Glynn. “James Joyce: A Partial Explanation.” PMLA, 
LxIV (1949), 26-39. 

Traces Joyce’s pedantry and unconventionality to his adolescent shame 
about his social, economic and physical inferiority. Well documented, but partial. 
(R.M.K.) 

Kenner, Hugh. “Baker Street to Eccles Street: The Odyssey of a Myth.” 
Hudson Review, 1 (1948), 481-499. 


Joyce dramatizes the split personality of today, sentimentally sensed by 
Doyle. (From PMLA Annual Bibliography). (R.M.K.) 


5. Kesselring, Marion L. “Hawthorne’s Reading, 1828-1850.” BNYPL, 


Lu (1949), 55-71, 121-138, 173-194. 
Transcript from the Salem Athenaeum library Charge-Books. (H.G.) 
Kielland, Eugenia. “Norske Romaner 1946-1948.” Nordisk Tidskrift 
for Vetenskap, Konst och Industri Uigiven av Letterstedtska Féreningen. 
xxv (1949), 235-243. (P.M.M.) 
Klingopolus, G. D. “Arthur Koestler.” Scrutiny, xv1 (1949), 82-92. 
Inconsistencies in the novelist’s outlook. (R.M.K.) 
Kohler, Dayton. “William Faulkner and the Social Conscience.” CE, 
x1 (1949), 119-127. 


Faulkner’s work seen as the product of the author’s sensitive artistic re- 
action to the historical traditions of his region and to the social problems thus 
bound up in that historical and social awareness. A thoroughly worthwhile study. 
(H.B.R.) 


Kott, Jan. O Lalce Bolestawa Prusa (On The Doll of Bolestaw Prus). 
Warsaw: Ksiazka, 1948, 103 pp. 
An attempt at sociological approach to the novel of Prus. (M.K.) 


. Lancelotti, Mario A. “Camus y la inteligencia.” Sur, xvm (1949), 


71-78. 


A discussion of intellectual responsibility as the leit-motiv of The Plague. 
(J.E.E.) 
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Leavis, F. R. The Great Tradition. New York: George W. Stewart, 266 
PP. 

Critical essay on the fiction of George Eliot, Henry James, Joseph Conrad, 
and Dickens’s Hard Times. Sees George Eliot’s greatest achievement in her last 
three novels, especially Middlemarch, which displays her intelligence and moral 
insight best. Considers Hard Times a neglected subtle moral fable in which Dick- 
ens displays most fully his “comprehensive vision of the inhumanities of Victorian 
civilization” as fostered by Utilitarianism. (J.P.K. and others.) 


Leclair, Robert C. “Henry James and Minny Temple.” AL, xx 
(1949), 35-48. 


This review of the correspondence covering their relationship shows it to have 
been a much closer one than has generally been granted. As such it should become 
focal in both biographical and critical interpretation. (H.G.) 


Lednicki, W. “O proze PuSkina (On Pushkin’s Prose).” Novyj Zurnal, 
xxI (1949), 111-145. 


A clear and penetrating analysis of Pushkin’s role and place in the develop- 
ment of Russian prose fiction. (G.S.) 


Les Novelles Littéraires, May 19, 1949. 


Special number devoted to Balzac. (Liens, May, 1949, and Au Jardin de la 
France, Spring, 1949, are also special numbers for Balzac; Esprit, #12, December, 
1949, L’Acropole, June-July, 1949, and Courrier Graphique, No. 39, dedicate am- 
ple portions of these issues to the centennial.) (I.P.) 


Lewis, Saunders, ed. Crefft y Stori Fer (The Craft of the Short Story). 
Aberystwyth: Y Clwb Llyfrau Cymreig (Aberystwyth: The Welsh 
Book Club), 1949, 77 pp. 


A series of radio interviews with Kate Roberts, D. J. Williams, J. O. Williams, 
Islwyn Williams, and J. Gwilym Jones. (J.J.P.) 
Lida Raimundo. “Lucio Mansilla.” CA, xt (1949), 275-278. 


Argentina’s Mansilla, author of the little classic Una excursién a los indios 
ranqueles (1870), is likened to T. E. Lawrence and E. M. Forster (A Passage to 
India). (J.E.E.) 


. Liévin, Adna. “Charles Sealsfield: Das Kajiitenbuch.” Etudes Germa- 


niques, Iv (1949), 27-38. 


Studies the history of its composition, its structure and theme (“Comment 
naissent les Etats?’’), and possible sources and imitations. (L.B.) 


Lindsay, Jack. “A Tale of Two Cities.” Life and Letters, txt (1949), 
397-414. 


A Tale of Two Cities is not a great novel, but it is interesting because Dickens, 
in Dr. Manette, represents symbolically his infatuation with Ellen Ternan and 
his struggle to free himself from his marriage; he identifies Ellen Ternan with Lucie 
Manette and himself with both Darnay and Carton. The literary influences are 
noted, particularly of Bulwer-Lytton’s Zanoni. (J.P.K.) 
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Llerena, Mario. “Funcién del paisaje en la novela hispano-americana.” 
Hispania, xxxm (1949), 499-504. 


The Spanish-American novel is at once a product and a reflection of the land- 
scape, if by landscape we mean both the land and its people. It is this “integral” 
landscape that has been the outstanding, motivating directive of the novelist, 
that has given the novel its American tone, and that has freed it of foreign 
influence. (J.E.E.) 


Lombardi, Olga. “Il tema istintivo di Francesco Jovine (The Theme of 
Instinct in Francesco Jovine).” Nuova Antologia, cpxtrv (October, 
1948), 210-213. 


States that the climate in which this young author thrives best is the Proust- 
ian one of the role of memory that recalls our past and makes it live very vividly. 
(D.V.) 


Lo Nigro, S. “Le due redazioni del Maestro Don Gesualdo (The Two 
Revisions of Maestro Don Gesualdo).” Giornale storico, cxv1 (April- 
June, 1949), 217. 


The comparison between the first and final forms given to this novel showed 
that Verga got rid of the flowery style of his first period, usually called romantic, 
in order to adhere to a controlled and classical concept of form. (D.V.) 


Luciani, Vincent. “Bibliography of Italian Stuaies in America.” Italica 
xxvi (December, 1949), 294-297. 


Lists the translations of Natalia Ginsburg’s novel, The Road to the City, 
Giuseppe Marotta’s The Treasure of Naples, and Vasco Pratolini’s A Tale of Poor 
Lovers. In other issues he mentions the translations of Giuseppe Berto’s The Sky 
Is Red and Elio Vittorini’s In Sicily. (D.v.) 


Lukacs, Georg, “Die Tragédie der modernen Kunst.” Aufbau, v 
(1949), 59-79, 154-168. 


Sees in Dr. Faustus a continuation of the theme of the Joseph cycle; namely, 
the relation between the individual and society. In Dr. Faustus this relation, as 
applying specifically to the artist, becomes symbolical for the state of culture in 
general. Lukacs believes that in the novel the solution of the conflict between 
individual and society is at least adumbrated and that it is in harmony with 
Marxist philosophy. See also a letter from Thomas Mann to the editors of Aufbau 
(v, 473) in which he praises Lukacs’s essay. (L.B.) 


McElderry, B. R., Jr. “The Uncollected Stories of Henry James.” 
AL, xxi (1949), 279-291. 


“ ...a concise statement of the whole corpus of James’s shorter fiction, with 


an indication of just what was excluded from the chief collected editions.” (H.G.) 


Magny, Claude Edmonde. L’Age du roman américain. Paris: Editions 
du Seuil, 1948, 252 pp. 


Subtle and excellently developed parallel study of contemporary novel and 
the cinema. Compares the latter’s techniques with analogous techniques in Hud- 
son, Joyce, Faulkner, Camus, Sartre, Malraux and Romains. Vigorous and origi- 
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nal in her analysis, the author seems to accept these devices as laudable, even 
though she reveals the metaphysical indigence and the platitude of the characters 
in Dos Passos, Hemingway and Steinbeck. (I.P.) 


Mann, Thomas. Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus: Roman eines 
Romans. Amsterdam: Bermann-Fischer Verlag, 204 pp. 


The German parallel to Gide’s “Journal des Faux-Monnayeurs.” Its signifi- 
cance is obvious. (L.B.) 


Markov, V. “Artur Kestler (Arthur Koestler).” Posey (Limburg, 
Germany), March 27, 1949, pp. 11-12, and April 3, 1949, pp. 11-12. 


A general discussion of Koestler as a novelist and a phenomenon of our times. 


(G.S.) 


Ma&inskij/Mashinsky/, S., ed. Belinskij o Gogole: Stat’i, recenzii, 
pis’ma (Belinsky on Gogol: Essays, Book Reviews, Letters). Moscow: 
Goslitizdat, 512 pp. 


An annotated collection of all of Belinsky’s critical pronouncements about 
Gogol. (G.S.) 


Massiani, Felipe. “Miguel de Cervantes: El condenado por Dios a ser 
novelista.” Revista nacional de cultura (Caracas), x (1948), 11-23. 


Poetic interpretation of the Cervantine spirit that gave form, substance and 
meaning to the term “quixotism.” (J.E.E.) 


Mastronardi, Carlos. “Nuevas tendencias de la novela policial.” Sur, 
xvi (1949), 76-81. 


Raymond Postgate’s excellent Verdict of Twelve (Veredicto de amor, Buenos 
Aires: Emecé, 1948) is exemplary of the trend toward careful character study, 
psychological analysis, and artistic expression. (J.E.E.) 


Matuszewski, Ryszard. Literatura po wojnie (Postwar Literature). War- 
saw: Ksigzka, 1948. 
A collection of literary studies, some of which are devoted to the Polish novel, 


others to theoretical questions such as “pessimistic realism,” peasant literature, 
and so on. (M.K.) 


Maurois, André. “A la recherche de Marcel Proust. Paris: Hachette, 352 
pp. 

First-rate synthesis of life and work of Proust. Judicious balance of biography 
and criticism, using all the most recently published documents and quoting ex- 
tensively from unpublished correspondence, notes, etc. Brings reader up to date 
and adds information on Proust’s youth, literary influences, such as Ruskin, and 
the nature of Proust’s creative processes. A capital contribution for the specialist 
and the amateur alike. (I.P.) 


Messimore, Hazel M. “City Life in Some Novels of Manuel GAlvez.” 
Hispania, xxxai (1949), 460-466. 


“The terms ‘civilizaci6n’ and ‘barbarie,’ which Sarmiento attributes to 
Buenos Aires and the provinces respectively, appear to have been applied in- 
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versely by Galvez, who criticizes the portefio (Hombres en soledad, Buenos Aires, 
late 1920’s) with much more acerbity than he does the provincial (La maestra 
normal, La Rioja, and La sombra del convento, Cérdoba, 1915-1920).” (J.E.E.) 


. Messina, Giuseppe L. “Le traduzioni del Russo nel 1920-1943 (Transla- 


tions from the Russian from 1920 to 1943).”’ Belfagor, 1v (November, 
1949), 693-703. 


Contributions to the study of the cultural background of the contemporary 
novel. The interest in Russian literature has been and is very keen. (D.V.) 


. Metcalf, Eleanor Melville, ed. Journal of a Visit to London and the 


Continent by Herman Melville, 1849-1850. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948, 189 pp. 


First complete text, edited with detailed notes by Melville’s granddaughter. 
(H.G.) 


. Miller, H. Prentice. ‘“Ante-Bellum Georgia Humor and Humorists.” 


The Emory University Quarterly, v (1949), 84-100. 


Highly informative historical and analytical account of earlier Georgia humor 
and its exponents. (H.B.R.) 


. Monteforte Toledo, Mario. “Marcel Proust, profundo superficial.” 


CA, xii (1949), 245-254. 


Incomprehensible that Proust should still continue to influence so many 
Latin American writers—and to their harm. The literary Existentialism and 
“profound” superficiality of Proust are out of place in a semi-barbarous, baroque, 
pulsating, and expectant continent. (J.E.E.) 


. Montolfu, Manuel de. “El juicio de Cervantes sobre el Tirant lo Blanch”’ 


Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola, xx1x (1949), 263-277. 


A careful analysis of Cervantes’ enthusiastic opinion of this celebrated 
Catalan novel of chivalry. (J.L.-M.) 


. Morton, F. Rand. Los novelistas de la revolucién mexicana. Mexico: 


Edit. Cultura, 270 pp. 


The first systematic, comprehensive study of prose fiction of the Revolution. 
Of the twenty-five writers discussed, some ten are among those who have been 
studied not infrequently, both individually and collectively, by others: Azuela, 
Guzman, Romero, Lépez y Fuentes, Mufioz, Campobello, Mancisidor, Urquizo, 
Gonzalez. . . . They are covered in 200 pages, the remainder in less than 40 pages. 
There is little new on the major writers, either in subject matter or approach. For 
comparative purposes, more valuable perhaps for its documentation than for its 
critical appraisal. (J.E.E.) 


. Mukafovsk¥y, Jan. Kapitoly z éeské poetiky (Chapter from Czech 
Poetics). Praha: Svoboda, 1948. 


Volume 1, pages 350 ff., contains a discussion of Shklovsky’s Theory of 
Prose. Volume 1, pp. 446 ff., contains three studies of the prose of Karel Capek, 
BoZena Némcové and Vladislav Vantura by the most prominent Czech aesthe- 
tician. (R.W.) 
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. Naumann, Walter. ‘The Individual and Society in the Work of Hermann 
Hesse.” Monatshefte, x11, 33-42. 


Centers his discussion on Glas perlens piel. Observes affinities between Hesse 
and Hofmannsthal: both reject the claim that the artist occupies, or should oc- 
cupy, an exceptional position in society. (L.B.) 


. Nobécourt, R. B. Les Nourritures normandes d’André Gide. Paris: 
Editions Médicis, 1948, 243 pp. 


Retraces maternal lineage and Norman environment of Gide, thus allowing 
us to distinguish reality from imagination in the works and to observe his manner 
of transfiguring original data. (I.P.) 


. Nunn, ;Marshall E. “Las obras menores de Cecilio Villaverde.” Revista 
iberoamericana, xiv (1948), 255-262. 


A general study of the earlier short stories and novelettes of the author of 
Cecilia Valdés, probably the best nineteenth century Cuban novel. (J.E.E.) 


. Oswald, Victor A., Jr. “Full Fathom Five: Notes on Some Devices in 
Thomas Mann’s Dr. Faustus.’’ GR, xxtv (1949), 274-278. 
Continues his investigations into details of hidden correspondences and allu- 


sions in Dr. Faustus, thus strengthening the impression that the novel contains 
passages of Joycean finesse and subtlety equaling Leverkiihn’s music. (L.B.) 


. Pampaloni, Geno. “G. Tita Rosa: Secondo Ottocento (Second Half of the 


XIXth Century).”” Belfagor, m1, (Nov., 1948), 750. 


A brief criticism of this book dealing with the outstanding novelists of the 
second half of the XIXth century: Nievo, De Marchi, Verga, Fucini, Fogazzaro, 
and D’Annunzio. (D.V.) 


. Pampaloni, Geno. “Rileggendo II Garofano rosso di Elio Vittorini (Upon 
Reading Again The Red Carnation of Elio Vittorini).” Belfagor, 
Iv (March, 1949), 231-234. 


Studies critically the introduction written by Elio Vittorini to his novel J/ 
Garofano Rosso (1948). Pampaloni grants to Elio Vittorini the distinction of hav- 
ing introduced new literary patterns of fiction, modeled on Faulkner, Hemingway, 
Joyce, and Saroyan, but is skeptical of the power of the inner substance of Vit- 
torini’s novels. (D.V.) 


. Papéé, Stefan. Sienkiewicz: Wielkiczy malty (Sienkiewicz: Great or Small). 
Cracow: M. Kot, 1948, 111 pp. 


A collection of sketches about Henryk Sienkiewicz. Much bibliographical 
information, comparison between Sienkiewicz, Dickens and Dumas. (M.K.) 


. Parker, Alan. James Joyce: A Bibliography. Boston: Faxon, 1948, 260 
pp. (R.M.K.) 


. Parkes, Henry Bamford. “Poe, Hawthorne, Melville: An Essay in 
Sociological Criticism.” PR, xvi (1949), 157-165. 


Poe tries to carry isolation “to its ultimate ends while Hawthorne regards it 
as the cardinal sin.” Melville has a “positive conception of solidarity” between 
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individual and society, but “only in the miniature world of the ship, which is 
transitory and artificial.” (H.G.) 


. Paul, Sherman. “Melville’s ‘The Town-Ho’s Story.’ ” AL, xxr (1949), 
212-221. 

Finds a continuity in the democratic, warm-hearted, natural man like Steel- 
kilt, Jack Chase, and Billy Budd versus the tyrannical, coldly intellectual Rodney, 
Bland, Jackson and Claggart, with Ahab’s doom sealed when he forsakes the 
former category for the latter. (H.G.) 


. Paz Castillo, Fernando. “El sentido de intimidad en Teresa de la 
Parra.” Revista nacional de cultura (Caracas), x (1949), 7-14. 


Poetic analysis of the intimacy of reality and fantasy in the works of Vene- 
zuela’s outstanding woman novelist. (J.E.E.) 


. Peacock, Thomas Love. The Novels of Thomas Love Peacock. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by David Garnett. London: Rupert Hart- 
Davis, 982 pp. 


The editing of the text is excellent and thorough. (J.P.K.) 


. Pearson, Hesketh. Dickens: His Character, Comedy, and Career. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 361 pp. 

The author is too much of the Dickens idolater to treat the social theories 
and the marital predicament of Dickens with proper objectivity. The discussion 
of Dickens’s imaginative identification of himself with his characters has its dan- 
gerous tendencies, though the alleged influence of Ellen Ternan upon the later 
fiction has some scholarly support. (J.P.K.) 


. Polsky, Ned H. “Literary Background of Finnegans Wake.” Chicago 
Review, m1, No. 2, pp. 1 and 8. 
Swift the central satiric, Sterne the main stylistic, influence. (R.M.K.) 


5. Pritchett, V. S. “Books in General.” NSN, July 25, 1949, p. 99. 


Some interesting observations on the Russian novel in connection with the 
new translations of Tolstoy, Gogol, and Leskov. (G.S.) 


. Pritchett, V. S. Turnstile One. London: Turnstile, 1948, 253 pp. 


Contains articles from N.S &N, including Rebecca West on Kipling, D. Shawe- 
Taylor on Compton Burnett, Harold Nicolson on D. H. Lawrence, P. Elphin- 
stone on Conrad. (R.M.K.) 


. Ragonese, Gaetano. “Studi Manzoniani.” Nuova Antologia, cDxLvu, 
(September, 1949), 87-95. 


Detailed study of the latest books on Manzoni, as well as on his age. The 
author calls our attention to new editions of Manzoni’s letter to Chauvet (1821) 
and of the Conciliatore, the journal that appeared for two years, beginning in 1818. 
The works on Manzoni veer toward a careful study of his attitude towards classic- 
ism, romanticism, style, language, Christianity. Ragonese singles out Attilio 
Momigliani as the best critic of Manzoni. (D.V.) 


. Rahv, Philip. Image and Idea. New York: New Directions, 164 pp. 
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See “Mrs. Woolf and Mrs. Brown,” 139-143, and “Koestler and Homeless 
Radicalism,” 154-160. (R.M.K.) 


. Ray, Gordon N. “Thackeray and Punch.” LTLS, Jan. 1, 1949, p. 16. 


Forty-four newly identified contributions by Thackeray, based upon the 
editor’s daybook, Oct. 21, 1848, to Aug. 11, 1855. Twenty-five of the contributions 
are substantial, and eight previously attributed to Thackeray are shown to be his. 
(J.P.K.) 


. Redding, J. Saunders. “American Negro Literature.” ASch, xvul 
(1949), 137-148. 
Demonstrates the “uncommon resilience”’ of literature by American Negroes, 
showing it was thrice “done nearly to death” by indifference, by opposition, and 
by “the unbounded enthusiasm of its well-meaning friends.” (H.G.) 


. Remenyi, Joseph. “K4lm4n Miksz4th, 1847-1910.” ASEER, vim 
(1949), 214-225. 
Like Chekhov in Russian literature, Miksz4th in Hungarian literature per- 


formed an artistic and social service in the portrayal of the unstable characters 
of a dying class and the more or less nameless destiny of peasants. (J.R.) 


52. Remenyi, Joseph. “Sandor M4rai, Blender of Dreams and Substance.” 


BA, xxi (1949), 339-344. 


M§rai’s position in contemporary Hungarian letters is primarily determined 
by the quality of his novels. Wedged between the realism of twentieth century 
Hungarian fiction and the various schools of creative experimentation or inanner- 
ism, his novels attest an ability which projects the rational and the irrational on a 
level of aesthetic merit. (J.R.) 


. Remenyi, Joseph. “Two Hungarian Men of Letters.” SEER xxvnu, 
(1949), 489-502. 


The pliable universality of Ignotus, one of the prose writers discussed in this 
essay, was not the expression of universal reality, but his writings meant a gradual 
elimination of outmoded ideals and ideas in the particular historical and cultural 
situation of twentieth century Hungary. (J.R.) 


. Remenyi, Joseph. “Two Hungarian Romanticists.” Poet Lore, Liv 
(1948), 334-351. 


Gyula Krudy and Gyula Szini, two writers of novels and short stories, were 
interested in the improbable and the fantastic, the sentimental and the pic- 
turesque. Their art is synonymous with a mirror that reflects reality by ignoring 
realism. (J.R.) 


. Revue de Littérature Comparée, xxut (1949), 163-440. 


Special double issue devoted to the Goethe and Chateaubriand celebrations. 
The relations of the two are studied, and each is treated in his international as- 
pects; Chateaubriand in various relationships with England, Rome, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Hungary and Egypt. Also thirty-five unpublished letters of Chateaubriand. 
(See also Sandor Baumgartner, “L’Influence de Chateaubriand en Hongrie,” in 
Paralléle 50, Sept. 9, 1949.) (I.P.) 
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. Richards, Mary Caroline. “Thomas Hardy’s Ironic Vision.” Part I. 
The Trollopian, ui (1949), 265-279; Part II. Nineteenth-Century 
Fiction, tv (1949), 21-35. 

Sound though traditional study of Hardy’s humanitarian vision that the 
basic ironies of life lie in the inflexibility of social conventions and the perverse- 
ness and unpredictability of the Immanent Will in Nature, although ultimate 
responsibility is assigned to the latter agency. (J.P.K.) 


. Rogers, Howard Emerson. “Irish Myth and the Plot of Ulysses.” ELH, 
xv (1948), 306-327. 
Most integral myth is Irish, not Homeric. Stephen parallels Aengus, the 
dialectician, and Mongan, the reborn Finn, archtypical hero. The Citizen resem- 
bles Balor. Cyclic themes, quest for integration also. (R.M.K.) 


. Romankéwna, Nieczyslawa. Na nowych drogach: Studia o E. Orzes- 
skowej (On New Roads: Studies about E. Orzeszkowa). Cracow: M. Kot, 
1948, 460 pp. 

Three studies concerning the evolution of Orzeszkowa’s general views, the 


problem of women’s emancipation in her novels, Orzeszkowa and Spencer. Rich 
informative bibliographical material. (M.K.) 


. Routh, H. V. English Literature and Ideas in the Twentieth Century. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1948, viii, 204 pp. 


Survey covering major figures in literature and thought. Perceptive assess- 
ment of influences, though unsympathetic to experimentalists. Preoccupation 
with the future reputation of each author seems curiously old-fashioned; applied, 
it leads to surprising conclusions—Kipling, Conrad, and De la Mare will survive 
without the reservations applied to Eliot, Lawrence, and Joyce. (R.M.K.) 


. Ruiz de Conde, Justina. El amor y el matrimonio secreto en los libros de 
caballertas. Madrid: Aguilar, 1948, viii, 291 pp. 


Goes thoroughly into the themes of love and secret marriage in El Caballero 
Cifar, Tirant lo Blanch, Amadis de Gaula, and Palmerin de Inglaterra. A valuable 
clarification of a little-known subject. (J.L.-M.) 


. Sanchez Barbudo, Antonio. “Sobre la concepcién de Paz en la guerra.” 
Insula, tv (1949), 1-2, 6. 


A thorough exploration of Unamuno’s first novel and of its significance in 
charting the evolution of Unamuno’s thought. Indispensable to anyone interested 
in the formative years of the Salamanca professor. (J.L.-M.) 


. Sealts, Merton M., Jr. “Melville’s Reading: A Check-list of Books 
Owned and Borrowed.” HL, mr (1949), 119-130. 


Third detailed instalment of a series. (H.G.) 
. Secor, Walter Todd. Paul Bourget and the Nouvelle. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1948, x1, 256 pp. 


Analyzes Bourget’s studies of his predecessors in the “nouvelle” and his pene- 
tration of the aesthetic principles of this genre. Then examines the application of 
these in the stories, the life and personality of the author as seen in the writings. 
(LP.) 
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. Serrano Plaja, Arturo. “Kafka y la segunda consulta al Doctor Negro.” 
Sur, xvm (1949), 79-87. 


Coincidence of ideas—if not borrowing—in Vigny’s Steilo and Kafka’s The 
Trial (J.E.E.) 


. Short, Clarice. “Thomas Hardy and the Military Man.” Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction, tv (1949), 128-135. 


Hardy’s pity for the military man caught more obviously in the workings of 
purposeless destiny, especially in The Trumpet Major and Far From the Madding 
Crowd. (J.P.K.) 


. Skwarczyfiska, Stefanja. Z teorji literatury: Catery rosprawy (Problems 
of Literary Theory: Four Studies). L6d4: Poligrafika, 1948, 172 pp. 


One of the studies treats the problem of the epic /epos/ and the novel, their 
affinities and differences, quoting extensive material. (M.K.) 


. Stallman, Robert W. “Kafka’s Cage.” Accent, vim (1948), 117-125. 


Exegesis of Ein Hungerkiinstler: the story is an allegory of modern man’s 
spiritual disunity and of the dilemma of the modern artist. (L.B.) 


. Stevenson, Elizabeth. The Crooked Corridor: A Study of Henry James. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949, 172 pp. 


Useful to the newcomer to James; yet contains something of value for the 
specialist. Suffers from the author’s neglect of previous Jamesian scholarship and 
from her adulatory approach to her subject. (H.B.R.) 


. Strong, L. A. G. The Sacred River: An Approach to James Joyce. London: 
Methuen, 161 pp. . 


Joyce’s interest in vocal music, literature, psychology, and religion. Not 
very thorough; interesting tables of verbal allusions in Finnegans Wake. (R.M.K.) 


70. Struve, Gleb. “A Belinsky Centenary Bibliography: An Annotated List 


of 1948 Publications.” SEER, xxvit (1949), 546-555. (G.S.) 


. Stumpf, Walter, “Franz Kafka.” Literarische Revue, m1, (1949), 281- 
283. 


Discusses Kafka’s conception of the Fall and of original sin as it is symbolized 
in The Penal Colony and Investigations of a Dog. (L.B.) 


. Szweykowski, Zygmunt. Twérczosé Bolestawa Prusa (The Creative Ac- 
tivity of Bolestaw Prus). 2 vols. Poznafi: Wielkopolska Ksiegarnia 
Wydawnicza, 1947, 313 and 269 pp. 


A fundamental monograph about Prus containing biography, philosophical 
evolution of the author, literary influences and analysis of the technique of his 
novels. (M.K.) 


. Tilford, John E., Jr. “The Critical Approach to Lavengro-Romany Rye.” 
SP, xtvi (1949), 79-96. 
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Excellent analysis of the critical problems involved in understanding this 
work. Shows that the book, undertaken as autobiography, grew into a novel, with 
the artistic attributes of this form. (H.B.R.) 


. Tilford, John E., Jr. “The Formal Artistry of Lavengro-Romany Rye.” 
PMLA, vUxiv (1949), 369-384. 


Borrow’s novel not a picaresque tale, lacking in formal design, but one pos- 
sessing overall structural unity developed through thematic integration executed 
with conscious intention. A useful and informative study. (H.B.R.) 


. Torre, Guillermo de. Valoracién literaria del existencialismo. Buenos 
Aires: Ollantay, 1948, 89 pp. 


‘ 


*. .. the best presentation I know of Existentialism and its place in literary 
history . . . a perfect example of that mysterious and fascinating discipline, ‘Gen- 
eral and Comparative Literature’.” (Albert Guérard, BA, Spring, 1949). Kafka, 
Hemingway, Joyce, Dos Passos, Faulkner, Steinbeck, Unamuno, are recognized 
as trail-blazers. (J.E.E.) 


. Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. “Dela novela en América.” Occidental, v (1949), 
13-15. 


Objects to narrow concept of American novel held by Pedro Grases, who finds 
man completely and decisively subordinated to the natural scene. (J.E.E.) 


. Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. Grandes novelistas de la América hispana. 2 
vols. in one: xi-280, iv-206 pp. Berkeley: Univ. of California Press. 


New printing of 1941 edition. These essays on twelve outstanding contempo- 
rary novelists are indispensable for a study of Spanish-American prose fiction. 
(J.E.E.) 


. Torvalds. Ole. “Finlandssvensk Prosa 1948.” Finsk Tidskrift, cxtv 
(1949), pp. 121-129. (P.M.M.) 


. Trombatore, Gaetano. “Luigi Capuana critico (Luigi Capuana as a 
Critic).” Belfagor, tv, (July, 1949), 410-424. 
Studies the position of Capuana as a theorist of literature and of the novel. 
Sees in him a lack of a deep sentiment of art and poetry. (D.V.) 


. Turner, Arlin. “George W. Cable, Novelist and Reformer.” SAQ, 
xLvim (1949), 539-545. 


Cable’s writing career shows three successive phases: “burning humanitarian- 
ism” which prompted realistic fiction; reform spirit carried to point of tractism in 
novel form; retrenchment from social criticism to relatively mild historical novels. 


(H.G.) 
. Van Doren, Mark. Nathaniel Hawthorne. “American Men of Letters 
Series.” New York: William Sleane Associates, 285 pp. 


Valuable especially for the acute analyses of several of the tales and the four 
novels. (H.G.) 


. Varese, Claudio. “Elio Vittorini: I] sempione strizza l’occhio al Fréjus; 
Le donne di Messina (Elio Vittorini: Mt. Semblon Flirts with Mt. 
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Fréjus; The Women of Messina).” Nuova Antologia, cpxitvu 
(Sept., 1949), 101-104. 


The author links the form of these two novels, by Elio Vittorini, with Ameri- 
can literature. In this manner contemporary criticism is attempting to explain, by 
analogy with American literature, the original form of this novelist. (D.V.) 


. Vigliani, S. “Fausto Nicolini: Una vittima storica di Alessandro Manzoni 
(An Historical Victim of Alessandro Manzoni).” Giornale Storico, 
cxxvi (April-June, 1949), 197-199. 


A vindication by Nicolini of Don Gonzalo Fernandez de Cérdoba, who in The 
Betrothed has been presented by Manzoni in a very negative and even farcical 
light. Nicolini with documents shows that the presentation is not accurate in 
terms of historical truth. (D.V.) 


. Vincent, Howard P. The Trying-Out of Moby Dick. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 400 pp. 


A thorough interpretation based on the various sources and how Melville 
handled them. No future interpretation can afford to ignore it. (H.G.) 


. Voditka, Felix. Potétky krdsné prézy novoéeské. Prague: Melantrich, 
1948, 370 pp. 


An excellent, mainly formal analysis of the beginnings of modern Czech prose 
fiction, early in the nineteenth century. (R.W.) 


. von Lerber, Helene. Conrad Ferdinand Meyer: Der Mensch in der 
Spannung. Basel: Ernst Reinhardt Verlag AG, 384 pp. 


Interprets Meyer’s life and works as dominated by antipodal tensions and the 
attempt to overcome them. Sees this conflict as basically Christian in nature, em- 
phasizes the essentially Christian character of Meyer’s art. (L.B.) 


. Voorhees, Richard J. “The Perennial Huxley.” Pratrie Schooner, xxit 
(1949), 189-192. 


Later outlook only reveals a shifted accent not a changed outlook. (R.M.K.) 


. Votaw, Albert. “Kafka and Miss Blandish.” In “The Literature of 
Extreme Situations.”” HOR, xx (1949), 145-160. 


With arguments often closely parallel] to those of Claude-Edmonde Magny, 
the author reasons that the typical form of literature between the Second and 
Third World Wars “is a symbiotic union of the modern detective story with the 
novels of Kafka.” Observes an affinity between Kafka and the American literature 
of loneliness, violence, and despair, both being reactions to similar absurd situa- 
tions. Traces these themes in contemporary French literature. (L.B.) 


. Watson, Melvin R. “Tempest in the Soul: The Theme and Structure of 
Wuthering Heights.” Nineteenth-Century Fiction, tv (1949), 87-100. 


The structure is neither immature nor clumsy, but is ideally adapted to the 
universal theme of the relationship between love and hate, as personified especially 
in the development of Heathcliff’s character. (J.P.K.) 
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Watson, Melvin R. “Wuthering Heights and the Critics.” The Trol- 
lopian, m1 (1949), 243-263. 


Criticism of the novel has been more rational and sensible since 1920, with 
increasing recognition of its quality as a work of art. (J.P.K.) 


Weinreich, M. I. “Ideological Antecedents of The Brothers Karamazov.” 
MLN, wxiv (1949), 400-406. 


Discusses the influence on Dostoevski of Schiller’s Die Rauber, George 
Sand’s Spiridion, and Balzac’s L’Auberge rouge. (G.S.) 


West, Katherine. Chapter of Governesses: A Study of the Governess in 
English Fiction, 1800-1949. London: Cohen and West, 263 pp. 
Useful for an understanding of social backgrounds and manners as depicted 
in fiction during the Regency and Victorian periods. (J.P.K.) 
Williams, Cecil B. “R. M. Bird’s Plans for Novels of the Frontier.” 
AL, xxi (1949), 321-324. 


Survey of unpublished notes showing that Nick of the Woods was but one of 
four frontier novels projected. (H.G.) 


Wright, Nathalia. Melville’s Use of the Bible. Durham, N. C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 188 pp. 
Bible derivations and their influence upon his work. (H.G.) 


Wright, Walter F. Romance and Tragedy in Joseph Conrad. Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 217 pp. 


Themes of adventure, the role of illusion, the solidarity of mankind, sea and 
storm, tragedy and fate exemplified, largely by analysis of plotting, characteriza- 
tion, and revision. (R.M.K.) 


Wyka, Kazimierz. Pogranicze powiesci (The Borderline of the Novel). 
Cracow: M. Kot, 1948, 390 pp. 


Problems of “‘reportorial” and “memoir” literature treated in an interesting 
manner and on Polish material. (M.K.) 


Zellweger, R. Les Débuts du roman rustique, Suisse, Allemagne, France. 
Paris: Droz, 1949. 


Throws considerable light on the beginnings of the rustic novel, treating it as 
an international genre. (I.P.) 


Zoja, Nella. Luigi Pirandello. Bergamo: Morcelliana, 1948, 240 pp. 


The author has investigated the aesthetic theories that serve as a back- 
ground to the works of Pirandello. As a novelist, he is presented through his ad- 
herence to the creed of naturalism, through his aesthetics of humor and as sharing 
in the trend of “ermetismo,” a sort of occultism in art. There is no justification for 
classifying Pirandello with the latter group. The undertone of tragic despair be- 
fore the enigmas of human existence is very clear in him. (D.V.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DICTIONARY OF FOLKLORE, MYTHOLOGY AND LEGEND. Volume one, A-I. 
Edited by Maria Leach. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1949. 


THIS WORK is the first of its kind, and the editor expressly characterizes it as 
“an experiment.”’ To be sure such books as the voluminous “Handwérter- 
buch des deutschen Aberglaubens” or “Handwérterbuch des deutschen 
Miarchens” may be said to be dictionaries of folklore; but they comprise parts 
of the folkloristic material only and they are much too learned to suit the 
average reader. The Standard Dictionary is “compiled for the first time for 
the general reader as well as for the folklorist.” 

But what is Folklore? The editor has had the excellent idea of asking 
twenty-one of the contributors to give their definition of what is meant by 
the term. After carefully reading these definitions one will, perhaps, be a little 
bewildered and feel inclined to subscribe to the statement of George M. 
Foster: “‘A survey of materials published as folklore indicates that the subject 
is pretty much what one wants to make of it.” B. A. Botkin begins by saying 
that “in a purely oral culture everything is folklore,”” and some of the con- 
tributors expressly state that folklore also includes the study of physical 
objects: the shape and use of tools and the form of villages and houses. We 
have folklore ‘“‘whenever a mother shows her daughter how to sew, knit, spin, 
weave, embroider, make a coverlet, braid a sash, bake an old-fashioned pie,” 
(Barbeau). In this wide sense of the word folklore also comprises what some 
research workers would call ethnology. In consideration of the immense and 
widespread materials this comprehensive definition is rather unpractical. It 
seems to be based more on conclusions drawn from the etymological sense of 
the word “folk-lore”’ than on a consideration of the practical division of 
labour, which often is the determining factor in fixing boundaries between 
departments of knowledge. But to distinguish between ethnology and folklore 
is not merely a matter of convenience. The study of folklore in the proper 
sense of the word requires a scientific method different from that of the study 
of physical objects, because the folkloristic material is subjected to psycho- 
logical laws and, therefore, constantly suffers alteration in the process of 
transmission. The alterations result in differing versions (variants) of the bal- 
lad, folk-tale, legend, etc. Not without reason has folklore been defined as 
“the science of versions.” 

The term “folklore” ought not to comprise things (houses, tools etc,) 
except as far as certain beliefs or practices of a magic character are associated 
with them. The study of the different forms of a plough, for instance, belongs 
to ethnology. But if particular ceremonies are performed in connection with 
the use of the plough, or if certain beliefs are associated with ploughs of a 
specific shape or material the superstitions, ideas, beliefs and customs cer- 
tainly belong to folklore. 

The editor of the dictionary, though giving room to many shades of 
opinion, in practice wisely adheres to the more restricted definitions of folk- 
lore. On the other hand the scope of the dictionary has been considerably 
widened by the inclusion of mythology. This is, perhaps, a consequence of the 
plan to reach not only the specialist or the student of folklore but also the 
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general reader. Morever, as for as classical mythology is concerned a great 
part of the material is easily available in widespread encyclopedias, and has 
besides, no specific relation to folklore. The space saved by omitting articles 
like Buddha, Hera, etc. could have been turned to better account by giving 
us short references to the most important literature on the folkloristic sub- 
jects in question. 

One must be very thankful for the biographies of folklorists, and espe- 
cially for the information as to the life and literary activity of the contribu- 
tors to the dictionary. But I cannot help feeling that many more biographies 
ought to have been included, and the selection may in certain cases seem a 
little arbitrary. N.F.S. Grundtvig, “Danish theologian, historian, student of 
Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon, and poet,” is included, while the eminent folk- 
lorist H. F. Feilberg is omitted, though his “Ordbog” is mentioned in the pref- 
ace. 

On the authority of W. P. Ker all Nordic ballads are wrongly charac- 
terized as Danish (later on we hear of “the Danish and Scandinavian ballad 
in general”). No Scandinavian scholar would any longer subscribe to the 
explanation of asgardsreid as “literally Asgard’s ride or chase.” Professor 
S. B. Hustvedt’s translation of “Norse Mythology” by P. A. Munch (Magnus 
Olsen’s edition), 1926, might with advantage have been consulted as to the 
spelling of names from Nordic mythology and legend. 

Of course, errors, omissions, repetitions and inconsistencies are inevitable 
in a book like this, nor can it possibly aim at completeness. But on the whole 
the dictionary is an excellent work, rich in valuable information, not en- 
cumbered by sweeping or dilettantish theories and statements so often found 
in works on folklore. It wili prove useful and be well-nigh indispensable to 
students. It is to be hoped that the clear, concise and on the whole correct 
definitions will bring the reigning confusion as to the exact meaning of certain 
folkloristic terms to an end. To European scholars the dictionary will be 
especially useful on account of the fuller representation which American folk- 
lore (Indian and Negro) has here received. 

Volume two will appear this year. The Index is in preparation and will 
be published in a separate volume. 

Knut LiestéL 
U niversitetsbiblioteket, Oslo 


GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE. By Adolf Bach. 4th expanded edi- 
tion. Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer , 1949. Pp. 296. 


ADOLF BACH’s Geschichte der deutschen Sprache appeared in its first edition in 
1938. At that time it was printed in Fraktur and had 240 pages. The second 
and third edition, with 262 pages, appeared in Leipzig in 1943. This I have 
not been able to obtain, so my comparison of the fourth edition has had to be 
with the first, rather than with the later one. The present edition is a part 
of Quelle & Meyer’s Hochschulwissen in Einzeldarstellungen. It is printed in 
antiqua, with a great deal of abbreviation and with considerably larger pages. 
The content, therefore, it not far from double that of the first edition. This 
fact puts the book in a different class. The first edition could well enough 
be assigned to beginners’ classes in the study of the history of the German 
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language, whereas the present book probably has too much in it for this use, 
unless the teacher goes through it and selects a considerable portion of the 
material for omission. On the whole, the style is clear and readable, though 
there are some spots where three sentences might well replace one, and other 
spots where nothing but a complete recomposition would help. 

Bach’s book is primarily what the French call an “Histoire extérieure de 
la langue Allemande”’ rather than an “Histoire intérieure.”” As such I think 
it is the most valuable contribution to our teaching in this area since the work 
of Friedrich Kluge. In its present form it represents an up-to-date summary 
of what is known in these matters, supported by a carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy which makes the book indispensable to scholars. There are many 
statements which will be new to most readers, and the bibliographical notices 
are particularly valuable since many of these items have not yet been re- 
ceived by our libraries. At least we know they exist and we can now go after 
them. 

Among the notable amplifications and additions are: the description of 
the innovations in vocabulary during the period between the eleventh and 
the fourteenth centuries, the expanded treatment of the language of the 
Mystics, the increased attention to the Low German dialects, a new and 
clearer statement of the position of Luther in the history of the development 
of the N.H.G. standard literary language. Perhaps the most important addi- 
tion to the book is the inclusion in its plan of the history of the Dutch lan- 
guage. This shows up in various substantial paragraphs throughout the dis- 
cussion. 

There has been a vast amount of meticulous filing and polishing of expres- 
sion throughout the text. The changes are of two sorts: those which are purely 
language changes, and those in which corrections of statement and greater 
precision as to fact are sought. The text shows prolonged and devoted labor on 
the part of its author. 

It would be possible to object to this or that in the statements made, 
but about the only thing which seems to me worth observing here is the fact 
that many people will not agree with Bach’s description of the order in 
which the changes of Grimm’s law took place (pp. 39-40). Bach has evidently 
not seen Twaddell’s essay on this point (JEGP 38, 337-359), although he 
appears to know other articles in the JouRNAL, here and there. Springer’s 
contributions are used throughout the book. It should be said that Bach is 
not at his best in this older field; his contributions are chiefly to the account 
of the periods after the Middle High German Bliitezeit. 

Unhappily there is another matter which I cannot pass over in silence. 
I agree substantially with Meillet, who wrote of the first edition: ““M. Bach 
a donné, en écrivant ce livre mis au courant des derniéres recherches, une 
nouvelle preuve de sa réflexion, de son gotit et de son bon sens. Felicitons-le 
aussi de n’avoir pas, en un sujet qui s’y prétait, sacrifié la vérité 4 un natio- 
nalisme intransigeant.”” Nevertheless, there was in this first edition a not 
inconsiderable number of phrases and sentences clearly and gratuitously 
designed to curry favor with the Nazis. Some of these were quite violently 
and quite properly objected to by readers to whom I loaned my own copy 
of this first edition. It is definitely painful to observe how abjectly Bach has 
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eliminated not only these objectionable phrases and sentences, but also every 
word which might even suggest the Nazi regime. For instance, of the dozen 
or so Fiihrerpersénlichkeiten of the first edition all but one ( §66) have become 
fiihrende Persénlichkeiten. There are other changes of this kind. It is sad- 
dening to contemplate the pressures which have been brought to bear on our 
German colleagues, and we may well hope that none of us will live to experi- 
ence similar constraints. 

There are very few typographical errors in the book. On page 13 the page 
reference to plate 1 should be 77, not 72. On page 214 Schottel is referred to 
as I. G. Schottel, although his name is correctly given on page 239. There 
are more than a few broken type, however, in the text as printed. In general 
the page is easily legible, even in the numerous sections in smaller type. 

R-M. S. HEFFNER 
University of Wisconsin 


CriticAL STUDIES IN THE CyNEWuLF Group (Lund Studies in English, 
XVII). By Claes Schaar. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1949. Pp. 337. 


THE LATEST writer on Cynewulf seeks to discover individual stylistic features 
in Old English poetry, especially those traits capable of revealing fundamental 
differences in mental habits or emotional set. Combining stylistic analysis 
with textual criticism and a re-examination of sources, he pursues his search 
through the signed poems of Cynewulf (Elene, Juliana, Christ IT, Fates of the 
Apostles) and the roughly contemporary Andreas, Guthlac, Phoenix, Dream of 
the Rood, and Christ I and III. In spite of errors in the handling of certain 
details, the studies are a useful contribution to criticism. 

The ten poems are compared as to their use of the following: (1) coor- 
dination and subordination, (2) parataxis and hypotaxis, (3) adversative 
asyndeton, (4) different types of variation, (5) Old English borrowed mate- 
rials, (6) heroic vocabulary, and (7) logical organization. These points of 
comparison are specific enough to produce meaningful results, and in his 
treatment Schaar presents abundant evidence. 

According to Schaar, the Dream of the Rood, Christ III, and the signed 
poems of Cynewulf employ groups of coordinate independent clauses in 
narrative and dramatic passages, but show a great deal of subordination in 
the analytical or explanatory portions. Andreas and Guthlac A show little 
subordination and no real differentiation in the uses of compound and com- 
plex structure. The remaining poems fall between these two extremes, fre- 
quently using subordination but without much differentiation in function. 
Cynewulf and Christ I and III are characterized by a decided preference for 
hypotaxis, Andreas and both parts of Guthlac prefer paratactic structure, and 
the Phoenix shows both types of construction in equal proportions. Adversa- 
tive asyndeton is comparatively rare in all of the poems except Andreas and 
Guthlac A. Two types of variation characterize Cynewulf, the Dream of the 
Rood, and Guthlac B: (a) ‘close variation,’ in which an idea is repeated in 
different words, but with noun corresponding to noun, verb to verb, and 
modifier to modifier, and (b) the same type with chiastic arrangement. These 
poems avoid (c) ‘accumulation’ of three or more variations upon the same 
theme, (d) ‘loose variation,’ in which a general idea is repeated in different 
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words without correspondence of parts, and (e) ‘unessential variation,’ in 
which a minor element in the verse is repeated in different form. Once more, 
Andreas stands at the opposite pole from Cynewulf, favoring accumulation, 
loose variation, and unessential variation. The other poems occupy a middle 
ground, resembling Cynewulf in some respects and Andreas in others. Al- 
though most of the poems examined are based upon foreign sources, they 
contain much native matter, including elements which Schaar regards as 
borrowings from Beowulf and the Caedmonian poems. These diverse materials 
are skillfully blended in Cynewulf’s work, while in Andreas they frequently 
clash. Other poems, like Christ I and III and the Phoenix, contain very little 
subject matter that can be identified positively as native. Heroic vocabulary 
is greatly restricted in Guthlac, Phoenix, Dream of the Rood, and Christ I 
and JJI. In Cynewulf, the ancient terms for warrior, kennings for battle, 
and the like, are more frequent but still limited in their use. Andreas contrasts 
with the other poems in its free and, according to Schaar, inappropriate ap- 
plication of Beowulfian terminology to St. Andrew, his disciples, and his ac- 
tivities. Most of the poems are logically constructed and consistent, but 
Schaar finds four structural defects in Andreas and some obscurities in Christ 
II. 

The conclusions are probably less important than the detailed compari- 
sons. Among the findings, however, are a few which should be noted. Christ 
III, Phoenix, Guthlac A, and Andreas cannot be the work of Cynewulf; they 
were composed by men whose intellectual habits and general approach to 
poetry differed markedly from his. Of the four, Guthlac A and Andreas are 
least Cynewulfian. Christ I, Guthlac B, and the Dream of the Rood resemble 
Cynewulf’s poems in some respects but are probably not his. Schaar agrees 
with those critics who hold that three different authors composed the three 
parts of the Christ, with those who see no connection between Andreas and 
the Fates of the Apostles, and with those who see two different poets at work 
in Guthlac A and B. On the basis of rather fragmentary comparisons with 
Beowulf and the Caedmonian poems, he concludes that Cynewulf is closer 
than Andreas to the primitive tradition in Old English poetry. One gets the 
impression, however, that the evidence could easily be re-interpreted in such 
a way as to prove the opposite. Preference for coordinate structure and avoid- 
ance of hypotaxis in Guthlac A are taken as indications that this poem is 
older than Cynewulf; but Andreas, showing the same features, must be ex- 
plained as the work of a late archaizer because Schaar believes that its 
author borrowed from the Cynewulfian poems. This view, like that im- 
mediately preceding, seems decidedly vulnerable. 

Mention should be made of the textual studies in the third chapter. For 
the most part, Schaar is content with weighing and evaluating the views of 
previous writers in matters of emendation, punctuation, and interpretation 
of obscure passages. His original suggestions are few but thought-provoking. 
For example, he defends the manuscript reading in Andreas 568-571, inter- 
preting the passage as a question; in Andreas 1081-1082, in which he reads 
@nig ne as two words and makes enig the subject of gemette; in Andreas 
1548, where he retains m@nan and defends the impersonal construction with 
infinitive subject as a Latinism; and in Guthlac 182, where he keeps guSBlace, 
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making it coordinate with dryhtne in the following line and interpreting both 
words as dative objects of cenned. Most editors emend these passages, per- 
haps unnecessarily. Schaar proposes a number of new emendations. Although 
they show remarkable ingenuity sometimes, too many involve re-writing 
rather than restoring the text. In the four signed poems, the emendations ap- 
pear to be motivated by a desire to make Cynewulf neat, consistent, and con- 
ventional. Since this neatness is one of the features of Cynewulf’s style which 
the author proceeds to demonstrate in the next chapter, it would have been 
better to avoid emendation as far as possible. 

The section on parallels (pp. 235-309) leaves much to be desired. Schaar 
has assembled a useful collection of passages—most of them previously noted 
by Sarrazin, Buttenwieser, and others—in which two or more Old English 
poems show similarity in thought or in diction. He does not fall into the old 
error of assuming that slight resemblances between two poems are proof of 
common authorship, but he makes the equally unwarranted assumption that 
specific borrowing must have taken place. The parallels cited are usually 
too commonplace to be treated as the property of any one poet. Constantine 
returns home after a victory exulting in the spoils of battle (Elene 148 ff.); 
Grendel returns to his lair after a raid, likewise, exulting in the spoils (Beo- 
wulf 123 ff.). Elene’s warriors are equipped with burnies, swords, and helmets 
(256 ff.); the Danes sleep with helmets, burnies, and spears hanging above 
their heads (Beowulf 1243 ff.). Thought parallels like these might well have 
occurred to two Anglo-Saxon poets independently. Most of the verbal paral- 
lels are similarly uninspired stuff: nu Ou miht gehyran; wid sceadan wepnum ; 
eallum eoréwarum. What sort of person would ransack old epics for treasures 
like these? Could anyone so obtuse and undiscriminating achieve a poem like 
the Elene, or the Andreas, or even the fifth-rate Fates of the A postles? These are 
serious questions, which a critic should ponder carefully. 

Among the parallels which allegedly prove the dependence of Andreas 
upon the Cynewulfian poems, are a number which should have been subjected 
to closer scrutiny. Andreas 577 ff. is said to be an awkward borrowing of 
Elene 1212 ff. The Andreas passage is evidently borrowed, but not from 
Elene; it isa poetic amplification of Matthew 11:5 or Luke 7:22, with some 
details drawn from other well-known portions of the Gospels. Andreas 
1201 ff. resembles Elene 18 ff., in that both passages describe preparations for 
battle. The latter is regarded as original because it is actually followed by 
a battle; the former is treated as a misapplied borrowing because the Mer- 
medonians, after arming themselves with spears and shields, capture nothing 
more formidable than a single unarmed saint. The argument is specious, for 
the Mermedonians are ignorant as yet of the real nature of their enemy. 
Andrew is still the invisible foreign prince who has defied and humiliated their 
leader, broken their prison, killed the guards, and rescued no less than 191 
blind and helpless prisoners. It is not until later that Andrew suddenly be- 
comes visible and is captured with ease. Andreas 1319 is compared with 
Juliana 146. The key-phrase of the line is goda ussa gild ‘the worship of our 
gods.’ In Andreas the word gild is an emendation; with the manuscript reading 
restored, the phrase reads goda ussa gilp ‘the boast (or pride, or glory) of our 
gods.’ The real borrower in this instance is not the Andreas poet, but the 
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nineteenth-century emendator. Andreas 1179 ff. shares with Juliana 622 f. 
a mention of pointed weapons. The fact that ‘the apostle is not tortured by 
swords and spears’ is taken as proof that this is another misapplied borrowing. 
Reading a few lines further, one learns that the Mermedonians are not pre- 
paring to torture Andrew. They are about to attack their invisible enemy. 
The capture of Andrew and the torture come later. In short, the parallels are 
interesting and indicative of some sort of cultural relationship, but they hardly 
point to any specific borrowing from Cynewulf. 
SHERMAN M. KuxHN 
University of Michigan 


Mippite HicH German CourtLty READER. By Martin Joos and Frederick 
R. Whitesell. Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin, 1949. Pp. liii, 
152, [45], 1 (errata). Reproduced from typewriting; text only on recto 
pages. 

THE AUTHORS announce their purpose in their title. To the student who has 
had an introductory course in Middle High German this reader offers a well- 
chosen selection of masterpieces of courtly literature, that is, of Arthurian 
romance and Minnesang. Only six authors are represented. For Arthurian 
romance we have Hartmann von Aue, Gottfried von Strassburg, and Wolfram 
von Eschenbach; and for Minnesang, Heinrich von Morungen, Reinmar von 
Hagenau, and Walther von der Vogelweide. The decision to offer only 
masterpieces agrees with usual practice of literary readers in other fields, but 
(with the exception of Bachmann’s Mittelhochdeutsches Lesebuch) differs 
fundamentally from that of most other Middle High German readers. Since 
the student is being introduced to the critical study of literature, literary 
readers can be properly limited to masterpieces. In the smaller area of the 
special field of medieval German literature the limitation seems debatable. 
The ordinary second-semester course in an American university seems to me 
to make desirable a somewhat wider scope and a fuller historical picture. 
Minnesang has both native and ioreign origins and exhibits a striking altera- 
tion in the verse of Neidhart von Reuental. A few early poems and a selection 
from Neidhart would have completed the picture. The case of Arthurian 
romance is somewhat difficult. A selection from Ulrich von Zazikhoven’s 
Lanszelet or Eilhart von Oberge’s Tristan-—the latter might be chosen for 
comparison with the selection from Gottfried’s Tristan—would illustrate 
the beginnings. An example of the decline would be hard to choose and would 
probably illustrate the decline of a genre less well than the parallel selection 
from Neidhart would do. These suggestions imply, I realize, a conception 
that differs entirely from that of the authors and are offered as a basis for 
discussion rather than as a criticism. 

The long “Introduction—For Student and Teacher Alike” (pp. iii-liii) 
breaks into two parts. The first part deals with the nature of the courtly 
spirit (pp. iii-xxvii), and the second part (pp. xxvii-liii) with the history of 
editing Middle High German texts. These two thoughtful and stimulating 
essays are pertinent to the authors’ purpose. Would it not perhaps have been 
better to have issued them separately and to have sent the student to them? 
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Such separate publication would give them a dignity that unfortunately no 
introduction can win for itself. It would also have the pedagogical value 
of directing the student to publications in the field and lifting his eyes above 
the textbook. Only too often a student never looks beyond the covers of the 
omnibus book that he purchases for a course. 

The view of courtly literature presented in the first of the Introduction 
might well be the occasion for a long review. I shall mention only two points. 
Can we safely say (p. ix) that the “naively animistic spirituality of the lower 
classes began to invade the upper strata of the literature, as it only a little 
later invaded religion also, leading to the vogue of the Mystic Preachers’’? 
Like the Minnesinger, these preachers had had predecessors in France. They 
also had philosophico-theological antecedents reaching back to the pseudo- 
Dionysius Areopagita and Plotinus. They proclaimed the crusades which 
play so large a part in the historico-sociological interpretation offered in this 
Introduction. I would hesitate to call this development a “naively animistic 
spirituality.”” Elsewhere, we are told that the conversion of Wigalois (p. 
xxiv) from a worldly knight into a Gottesritter made a great impression on 
readers then and also that the norm of living (p. xxvii) was a purposeful 
leisure in which no other duty than proving one’s self a courtly knight was 
recognized. Did not Christianity and Christian ideals play a larger part in 
the conception of the courtly knight than is suggested in the second state- 
ment? 

The stimulating second part of the Introduction deals with the editing 
of Middle High German texts. It calls for no comment other than the previous 
suggestion that it is too important to be hidden in this place. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, Berkeley 


EvROPAISCHE LITERATUR UND LATEINISCHES MITTELALTER. Von Ernst 
Robert Curtius. Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 1948. 601 S. 


pas auf erordentliche Buch stellt sich sowohl durch Zielrichtung als durch 
Wert zwischen und neben Nordens Antike Kunstprosa und Huizingas Herbst 
des Mittelalters: seine eminente Bedeutung beruht in dem Nachweis der 
Kontinuitaét der antiken Formenwelt durch alle historischen Briiche hindurch 
bis in das 18. Jahrhundert, da unter den Wehen einer industriellen, politischen 
und intellektuellen Revolution die moderne Seele geboren wurde. In einer 
iiberwiltigenden Fiille von Details werden wieder und wieder Ausdrucks- 
konstanten nachgewiesen, so da® sich Dichtungsgeschichte darstellt als ein 
frommes, scheues Nachtreten in Spuren, deren erster Ein-Druck auf die 
ersten Jahrhunderte unserer Zeitrechnung zuriickgeht. Ahnlich wie bei 
Norden und Huizinga stehen auch bei Curtius die Formen, deren sich das 
Geistige zu seinem Ausdruck bedient, im Vordergrund, und sein enzyklo- 
pidisches Register der rhetorischen Schemata zeigt, daf die einst im medi- 
terranen Bildungsraum gelungenen literarischen Prigungen giiltig und unan- 
tastbar bleiben durch alle turbulenten Zeiten, deren Vernichtungswille also 
nicht in die Seelentiefen der Romania-Europa hinabreicht. Wie die sprach- 
lichen Formen der Grammatik, so folgen die dichterischen Formeln der 
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Rhetorik, die Topologie ist das Verzeichnis der literarisch méglichen, ‘rich- 
tigen’ Schablonen und Metaphern. Vor unsern Augen ersteht eia Bild geistes- 
geschichtlicher Ablaufe, in denen der Begriff des Werdens und Wandelns 
iiberschattet ist von einer statuenhaften Beharrlichkeit, Endgiiltigkeit und 
Identifizierung mit Gewesenem; man erhdlt den Eindruck einer gradezu 
geschichtsfeindlichen Geschichtsbetrachtung, die ihre Wurzeln weit mehr in 
der Scholastik als in der Vico-Herder-Hegelschen Werdenswonne hat. Die 
unabsehbare Bedeutung des Buches besteht somit darin, daf es nicht nur 
eine geographische Einheit der europiischen Literatur postuliert, sondern 
eine substantielle, die erhalten bleibt von ihren dimmernden Anfingen bis 
zur Moderne, die vielleicht nichts ist als ein irrlichterndes Zwischenspiel von 
knappen zwei Jahrhunderten. 

Fiir ein so weitschichtiges Unternehmen ist sicherlich der Romanist am 
besten ausgeriistet: er bleibt bei literarischen wie linguistischen Untersu- 
chungen dem rémischen Zentrum der romanischen Welt nahe; ist die franzé- 
sische Sprache Latein im Munde von Franken, so erlaubt das Analogie- 
Schliisse auf die romanischen Literaturen. Nun ist es freilich wahr, daf die 
Strahlungskraft Roms manche Randgebiete nur schwach und nicht nach- 
haltig genug durchdringt, so da®& der Skandinavist seine schlieSlich doch 
auch ‘europadische’ Literatur von Energien gebildet sieht, die sich nicht ganz 
aus der Bildungszone der Romania herleiten lassen. Mutatis mutandis gilt 
das sogar fiir die provencalische Literatur, in der die Formkraft der rémischen 
Tradition von andern— z.B.arabischen—Kraftstrémen iiberspilt wird. 
Und was nun den Germanisten angeht, so wird sich auch und grade ihm 
manches recht anders darstellen, weil die Romania in Germanien auf Un- 
rémisches trifft, so daB er es mit den vielfachen Brechungen und Brandungen 
zu tun hat, wie sie der stetige Zusammenprall zweier Bildungswelten bewirkt, 
deren Resultat sich je nach den Mischungsquotienten verindert. Die laut 
Curtius so stele Welt ist es in ihrem Zentrum, wahrend ihre Peripherie in 
flackerndem Wechsel immer andere Formen gewinnt. 

Huizinga stellt in seinem Buche (im 20. Kapitel S. 421) fest: “Dem 
eigentlichen Thema gegeniiber hat der Dichter freie Hand: er mag, wenn 
er kann, einen neuen Gedanken finden, wihrend Detail und Hintergrund im 
héchsten Mafe unter dem Zwange der Kopvention stehen. Es gibt fiir 
beinahe alle Einzelheiten eine traditionelle Ausdrucksnorm, eine Schablone.” 
Das Buch von Curtius ist das nahezu liickenlose Verzeichnis der Details, 
Hintergrunds-Dekorationen und Ausdrucksnormen. Man mu von ihm 
nicht mehr verlangen, auch wo es héhere Anspriiche an sich selbst stellt. 
Die Details des literarischen Kostiims sind natiirlich noch nicht Literatur, 
ihre Geschichte ist nicht identisch mit Literaturgeschichte, zu der sie eine 
Unmenge von Materialien beitraigt. Der Germanist hat aber dennoch triftigen 
Anla&, sich diese Materialien zunutze zu machen: die deutsche Literatur des 
Mittelalters hat inre Wurzeln nur teilweise im ‘germanischen Volksboden’; 
sie ist ja das Vorrecht der Gebildeten, deren Bi'dung aber von der lateinischen 
Formenwelt genahrt ist. Was immer die Muttersprache des deutschen Dich- 
ters ist, seine musische ist Latein, die Sprache der Mutter Kirche. Der Ger- 
manist wird es daher zu schatzen wissen, daf ihm, dank Curtius, aus klug 
erschlossenen Quellen die Topoi reichlich zustrémen, die Ausdruckskon- 
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stanten europaischer Literatur, die Floskeln in ihrer ewigen Wiederkehr,— 
wobei man Naumann so viel zugeben kann, da tiber den antiken die ger- 
manischen Topoi der deutschen Dichtung nicht unterschlagen werden sollten. 
Der Kérper, wenn nicht der Geist der alteren Literatur wird in seine anato- 
mischen Details geschieden; so gleicht das Buch einem anatomischen Atlas 
und beobachtet auf lassige Weise eine lockere Anordnung, deren Gottge- 
wolltheit der apodiktische Satz dekretiert: ‘““Nicht logische Griinde, sondern 
thematische Verfugung bestimmten den Aufbau.’”’ Das ist aber nicht etwa 
auf Seite 1 zu lesen, sondern auf Seite 385; und wer mehr iiber den ‘Aufbau’ 
erfahren will, wird auch z.B. auf Seite 153f; 233; 526 u.é. belehrt. Die or- 
ganisatorische Kraft reicht fast nirgends an die inventarisierende heran; die 
eindrucksvolle Wissensfiille gliedert sich nicht nach klarem Plan; von einer 
immanenten Dynamik, die ich doch nicht Ungeduld nennen michte, getrieben, 
tént ein Motiv urplétzlich an (z.B. die Buchstabensymbolik des menschlichen 
Gesichts S. 332), versickert, versiegt, so daf$ manche Glanzstellen etwas 
Meteorenhaftes haben und durch die iiberrasch folgende Dunkelheit beklem- 
men. Da das Buch die Frucht sechzehnjahriger Arbeit ist, sind Ungleich- 
heiten im Tempo, sprunghafter Wechsel des Tons unvermeidiich, ebenso 
wird man gewisse Grellen oder Verschattungen der Aussage den Zeitlaiufen 
zugute halten, denen der Gelehrte das Buch abgetrotzt hat. Da sind Wuche- 
rungen einer nicht ganz geziigelten Einbildungsgabe: Bei der Verfolgung des 
antiken Topos vom Leben als Schauspiel enden wir nicht etwa bei Calderon, 
sondern—nein, nicht bei Grillparzer, der ist ausgelassen—bei Hofmannsthal, 
dessen intensive Beschaftigung mit dem Barocktheater zu gut bekannt ist, 
als dafS§ eine genaue Analyse seiner Dramatik an dieser Stelle sinnvoll wire. 
Oder: in einer prachtvollen Abhandlung iiber die Musen hat doch ein seiten- 
langer Bericht iiber gewisse Verinderungen im Seelenglauben der Romer, 
wie sie Cumont an Sarkophagen der Kaiserzeit nachgewiesen hat, nur andeu- 
tungs- und anmerkungsweise etwas zu suchen; tiefenpsychologische Deu- 
tungen zum Topos ‘Lebensalter’ (Regenerationswunsch) passen nicht genau 
in den strikten Rahmen eines Buches mit deskriptiven Aufgaben. Der Alltag 
wirft sein fahles Licht durch alle méglichen Ritzen, die der Mediaevalist 
Curtius mit Fleif erweitert in einer interessanten Koketterie mit der Mo- 
derne. Nie ist man sicher, wie stark noch wie weit er sich vom assoziativen 
Strom tragen la®t, in den vorigen Beispielen weit iiber das organische Ziel 
hinaus, ein andermal nicht einmal an das Ziel heran: obgleich der mittelal- 
terlichen Literatur die Gleichung Christus: Orpheus gelaufig ist, ist Orpheus’ 
mit zwei fliichtigen Erwahnungen Geniige getan. Uber ‘Asop im MA’ kein 
Wort trotz der Erwahnung der Fabel-Theorie Isidors. Die Dichtung der 
Provencalen, in ihrer spezifischen Verfarbung kein Blatt vom Stamme der An- 
tike, wird aus dem Text verbannt und in eine Anmerkung strafversetzt.—Es 
wird charmant gesagt: “Medizin lernt man aus Galen, Weltgeschichte aus 
Orosius,” aber keine Silbe einer Feststellung, kein Wort einer Erklarung dafiir, 
da die Heimat der mehr als hundert lateinischen Weltchroniken des Mittelal- 
ters haufigst Deutschland war und die ersten volkssprachigen in deutscher 
Sprache abgefaft wurden, offenbar doch im Zusammenhang mit dem Herr- 
schaftsanspruch von Kaiser bzw. Papst. Daf man fiir die Anfange der volks- 
sprachlichen Literaturen nicht die Romania bemiihen darf, sondern Skandi- 
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navien, England und Deutschland, ist ja Binsenweisheit. Dennoch wird 
ein Kapitel dariiber (S. 387) mit dem franzésischen Alexiuslied von ca. 1050 
eréffnet, zwei Jahrhunderte nach Heliand und Otfrid, der iibrigens spater 
(S. 393) noch einmal bei der Besprechung des Beginns der Reimpaare verges- 
sen wird. Niemand wird die Treffsicherheit dieses Satzes verkennen: “Wo 
wir Realismus zu sehen glauben, liegt eine literarische Konvention vor: der 
niedere Stil.”” Aber wer wird sie noch genieBen, wenn er dazu eine Attacke liest 
gegen den “Petrarkismus, der sich wie eine Pest iiber Italien und Frankreich 
verbreitete?””’ Die deutsche Literatur verdankt ja dieser Pest den Acker- 
mann aus Béhmen. Man wird dem Autor seine aufgebrachte Gereiztheit 
gegen das, was er Manierismus nennt, zugutehalten und aufrechnen gegen 
seinen Enthusiasmus fiir die reinen Linien der klassischen Antike. 

Damit reiht sich Curtius unter die Uberwinder der Romantik, wie ja 
eben auch die topologische Methode eine Tochter der anti-romantischen 
Quellenforschung ist. Fiir mich hatte die Abwendung vom rauschhaften 
Orakeln noch entschiedener sein diirfen, und ich verzeichne mit Bedauern 
die leichte Ermiidbarkeit des Verfassers bei der Erérterung philologischer 
Details, aus der er hastig und schnellfii®ig ins Essayistische entliuft, um 
mit einer etwas beklemmenden Eleganz iiber die Jahrtausende hin Bogen zu 
schlagen. Ich wire davon stirker beeindruckt, wire nicht wieder und wieder 
die leichte Lesbarkeit auf Kosten der Genauigkeit gewonnen: der Exkurs 
iiber Zahiensymbolik erwaihnt wohl Aldhelm, aber nicht so wichtige und 
interessante Gedichte wie die der Frau Ava (Von den sieben Gaben des 
Heiligen Geistes) und des Priesters Arnold (Von der Siebenzahl zum Lobe 
des Heiligen Geistes). Der “‘grollende Hagen’ der Nibelungen hat schon 
verschiedentlich Kopfschiitteln verursacht; meines wird durch die Behaup- 
tung des Verfassers erregt, ihm sei als erstem der Topos “‘greiser Jiingling”’ 
bei Gregor aufgefallen. Vgl. dazu Joh. Biihler, Die Kultur des Mittelalters, 
Leipzig, 1931 S. 81 ff.—Ein Kapitel tiber den Rosenroman wird eingeleitet 
(S. 132) durch den monumentalen Ejinsatz: ““Das 13. Jahrhundert, die Zeit 
der Hochgotik und der Hochscholastik, gilt als das gré®te des Mittelalters.” 
Fiir den Germanisten ist es weder das eine noch das andere; der Sturz der 
Staufer, der Fall ihrer Partei, die Versumpfung der fiihrenden Ritterschicht 
teilt das Jahrhundert in zwei sehr ungleiche Hialften; schon ab 1230 werden 
Tendenzen sichtbar, die nicht mehr dem Hochmittelalter, noch nicht der 
Hochgotik des Spiatmittelalters angehéren. 

Entziehe ich meinen Beanstandungen nicht den Boden, indem ich wieder 
und wieder die Gesichtspunkte des Germanisten einfiihre, die doch fiir einen 
Romanisten auch dann nicht verbindlich sein miissen, wenn der Gegenstand 
seiner Ausfiihrungen die Literatur des einen Europa ist. Ich leite mein Recht 
her aus den hdufigen Verweisen des Verfassers auf mhd. Texte und ihre 
Interpreten, ferner aus dem Exkurs iiber das ritterliche Tugendsystem, das 
sich direkt an den Germanisten wendet. Da Friedrich Maurer im nachsten 
Heft der Deutschen Vierteljahrsschrift ber das ritterliche Tugendsystem zu 
handeln versprochen hat,' kann ich mich kurz fassen. Ich iiberlasse es den 


1 Inzwischen erschienen in DVj 23 (1949) 274-285, zugleich vermehrt um zwei 
Aufsitze von Wentzlaff-Eggebert und Hans Naumann iiber den Einflu8 Ciceronischer 
Schriften auf die ritterliche Lebenslehre. 
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Kollegen, die Qualitét einer Polemik zu bestimmen, die den Flei® Anton 
Schénbachs auf seine “kérperliche Behinderung” zuriickfiihrt; so “konnte 
er sich umso mehr seinem unersattlichen Lesehunger hingeben” (S. 510). 
Da Lektiire bei einem Verwachsenen weniger ehrenhaft ist als bei einem 
Reserveoffizier, wird Schénbachs nicht weiter gedacht, sondern dem gut 
gewachsenen Ehrismann wird vorgeworfen, daf& er Ciceros De officiis fiir 
Tugendbegriffe des 11. Jahrhunderts haftbar mache, obwohl ihn damals 
niemand gekannt, da ihn erst Petrarca zum Neuleben erweckt habe (S. 
512). Aber vier Seiten spiter ergibt sich, da® in dem Traktat Liber moralis 
philosophiae, dessen Wirkung auf die Ausbildung eines Tugendsystems 
feststeht, De officiis mit 165 Zitaten vertreten ist. Der Exkurs mit seiner 
selbstgefallig breiten Einleitung, seinen Ausfillen, bésen Unterlegungen, 
gereizter Besserwisserei hat jene schreckliche Haltung von Schneidigkeit 
und Zweischneidigkeit, von autoritirem Verkiindertum, das dem deutschen 
Gelehrten schlecht steht und seiner Geltung im Wege ist. Es bewirkt, daB 
die Welt, die von niemandem mehr lernen kann als von ihm, von niemandem 
weniger gern lernt. 

Ein grofSes Buch mit manchen Untugenden der Gréfe, tiber die man 
eben hinwegsehen mu, da seine Tugenden so auferordentliche sind: Die 
ausgedehnte Belesenheit, die geistige Wachheit, die geniale Gabe der Ver- 
kniipfung und des Zusammensehens, Zusammenraffens des in Zeit und Raum 
Geschiedenen, eine zerrende Ungeduld, die Kontinuitaét des alten und des 
‘neuen’ Europa nachzuweisen, eine enorme Wissensausstellung zum Zweck 
eines neuen Bildes von der Geschichte der Literatur. Das alles ist Zeichen 
einer Bildung im Humboldtschen Sinne, wenn auch am Ende die Frage 
aufgeworfen werden kann, ob denn wirklich die Ideen dadurch, da® die alten 
Formen und Gefafe fahig bleiben sie aufzunehmen, notwendig ihre Eigen- 
schaft verlieren: neu zu sein und anders. 

ARNO SCHIROKAUER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


RoBERT HeNnRySON. By Marshall W. Stearns. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. viii+155. $2.50. 


Robert Henryson is a reminder that good will is frequently to be feared. For 
Professor Stearns, though genuinely intent on clearing “the way for a better 
understanding and appreciation” of Henryson and his poetry, is actually 
blind to much in medieval literary practice and in medieval thought. Here 
are some examples, all tinged with naiveté. Henryson is commended for not 
retreating “entirely into the artificial world of the dream-allegory” (p. 15) 
and for speaking out “boldly for the poor... in a literary age devoted to 
the imitation of foreign models. . . in an age when the cause of the peasant 
was not only unheard of but also virtually inconceivable” (p. 129); Henry- 
son’s morality (as reflected in one of the Fadles) is said to be “that of the 
twentieth century” (p. 69), and the essential Henryson “is a humanitarian 
in the best sense of the word” (p. 106). 

And there are other faults. Textual problems are scanted. There is rather 
little literary criticism, the poems being largely dissolved into social history, 
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biography, and source study. The literary tradition to which Henryson 
belonged is treated one-sidedly at best. The second and third chapters—on 
Henryson’s times, with his poems as a gloss—are very jejune; the following 
sentence is scarcely atypical: “The cultivation of the land was a factor of 
prime importance in the economic life of fifteenth-century Scotland’”’ (p. 
38). When arguing (Chapter II) for political allusions in the Fables, Professor 
Stearns tries to prove too much and at one point (p. 20) even becomes con- 
fused. His tentative date for the writing of the Fables contains an assumption 
of which he seems unaware, that all of the Fables were written during one 
period of Henryson’s life. 

Still, parts of Robert Henryson are certainly of value: I am thinking of 
three of the seven chapters, IV, V, and VI. Chapter IV, on the nature of 
Henryson’s indebtedness to Chaucer, is the least good of these three; it is 
very incomplete and its novelty (except for an error of interpretation already 
listed) is less than Professor Stearns would seem to assume. Chapters V and 
VI are learned and perceptive notes on the Testament of Cresseid. Chapter 
V deals with Henryson’s depiction of the planets and with the sources used; 
Professor Stearns shows “that in general the Scot exercised considerable 
originality and perception by discarding for the most part the ancient 
mythological qualities of the gods and substituting the astrological qualities 
of the planets in which his age believed.” In Chapter VI a point of psychology 
is examined: on meeting Cresseid among the lepers, Troilus does not quite 
recognize her yet is reminded of her “‘sweit visage and amorous blenking.”’ 
Henryson, Professor Stearns argues persuasively, is here making “‘an original 
and strikingly successful use of Aristotelian psychology” as modified by 
Plutarch, St. Augustine, and others. 

JoHn CONLEY 
John Carroll University 


SKELTON: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AN EARLY Tupor Poet. By H. L. R. 
Edwards. London: Jonathan Cape, 1949. Pp. 325. 18s. 


MR. H. L. R. EDWARDS, the latest bearer of tribute to the shade of old John 
Skelton, has written an important and stimulating biography of the poet. 
For the general reader, Mr. Edwards has accomplished the extraordinarily 
delicate task of piecing together the scattered facts about Skelton’s life. For 
the specialist, he has reproduced in appendices all the known records of 
Skelton’s life and career, the early 16th century lives of the poet, and remarks 
on Skelton by a Welsh chronicler of the period. As a sample of the significance 
of his biographical researches, one can cite the discoveries he has made about 
Jane Scrope, the mourning mistress of Phillip Sparrow. We now know that 
Jane was not the little schoolgirl imagined by Dyce. Thus, for the first time, 
the sophisticated “commendations” of the girl in Phyllyp Sparowe assume 
special significance. 

Not only are we obliged to Mr. Edwards for having given us a learned 
account of the ups and downs of Skelton’s career, but we are indebted to 
him for his fresh insights into Skelton’s poetry. The author shows how 
Skelton’s early orotund prose influenced his use of dilatio in his later verse, 
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how his description of Jane Scrope is a sophisticated variation of Geoffrey 
of Vinsauf’s descriptio of a fair lady, how Elinor Rumming’s description forms 
a parodic diptych with that of Jane’s. He provides us with brilliant transla- 
tions in Skeltonics of Skelton’s Latin verse and demonstrates clearly that 
Skelton’s odd verse form is the marriage of the medieval Latin leonine with 
the Middle English four-stressed verse split in halves. In especial, he has 
worked out an illuminating interpretation of Speke, Parrot in which, he 
claims, Parrot represents the poetic faculty. 

Although the book has many admirable qualities, it is not entirely with- 
out defect. Mr. Edwards relies too much, in places, on conjecture. For 
example, at one point, Mr. Edwards assumes that Skelton made a jaunt 
from Diss to pay his respects to the old Earl of Surrey at Keninghall. Here, 
the author further assumes, Skelton must likewise have met the Wyndhams 
and the young Countess of Surrey, whom, Edwards suggests, Skelton may 
have known as a baby—and this leads on to another conjecture. There are 
occasional signs of hasty writing. Chapter One, for instance, begins with a 
transitional opening for which there is no connected element in the introduc- 
tion. “Item Tuesday for dinner and supper” (p. 49) is a hasty translation of 
Item die Mercurii pro Jantaculo” (App. I, A.2). There are also a few typo- 
graphical errors: “Skeltonic wrath” (p. 90) should be followed by a period, 
not a comma; Garland should be italicized (p. 259, n. 7); Came should read 
Come (p. 261, n. 9). 

These minor objections can be answered and the petty errors eliminated 
in a second edition of the book. The important thing is that Mr. Edwards 
has given us a study of Skelton that is better articulated and more compre- 
hensive than Nelson’s and more intensive and accurate than Gordon’s. 

RosBert S. KINsMAN 


University of California at Los Angeles 


Der TOTENTANZ. ENTSTEHUNG UND Devutunc. Von Wolfgang Stammler. 
Miinchen: Carl Hanser Verlag, 1948. 95 pp. 


THIS RECENTLY published new edition of Wolfgang Stammler’s Die Totentdnze 
des Mittelalters (“Einzelschriften zur Biicher- und Handschriftenkunde,” 
IV; Miinchen, 1922) is perhaps more interesting in its revelation of general 
postwar thinking and less important as it changes and enlarges the original 
volume. Germanists had been awaiting with interest the books which would 
first appear in Germany after the termination of the war. That this small 
work was among the books given priority for publication by the United 
States Military Government seems significant in itself. It must strike even 
casual readers of literary, artistic, religious, and learned journals and news- 
papers that the theme of the Dance of Death has almost skyrocketed into 
prominence since the end of the war. The new edition of Stammler’s book is 
typical and indicative of this trend. 

Der Totentanz—Entstehung und Deutung differs from the older edition 
in three essential points: illustrations, notes, and supplements. Where 
formerly eighteen inferior reproductions were grouped together at the end 
of Stammler’s book, twenty-eight attractive illustrations with a figure of 
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Death, representing works of art from 1400 to 1935, are now interspersed in 
the text. Ten of these are also found in another popular little volume which 
Stammler has edited (Die Totentdnze [Bibliothek der Kunstgeschichte,” 
47; Leipzig, 1922]). Included among the new pictures is Albrecht Diirer’s 
woodcut of “Tod und Landsknecht”’ (1510); the same woodcut with verses 
recently was also reproduced in The American-German Review (February, 
1949, pp. 18-19). The number of appended footnotes has increased from 
sixty to one hundred, and the entire scope of these individual notes has been 
considerably enlarged and brought up to date. These notes are printed so 
compactly and stated so tersely as to make them difficult to use, yet the 
almost encyclopedic information in them is of invaluable aid to the scholar. 

The two supplements of the edition of 1922, “Exkurs I (Die Baseler 
Menschenverse)” and “Exkurs II (Der Augsburger Totentanz)”’, have been 
retained as the first two of three supplements in the new edition. In new 
notes which Stammler has added, however, he discusses parallel verses to 
the “Baseler Menschenverse” from a French incunabulum of about 1495 
which he had seen in part in a facsimile print. He also retracts certain state- 
ments which he had hazarded in 1922 concerning the authorship of the 
“Augsburger Totentanz” in the light of research which appeared subse- 
quently. A third supplement, “Der Mittelrheinische Totentanz,”’ is entirely 
new. Here Stammler reevaluates and describes a manuscript Dance of Death 
which M. Rieger had already previously edited (“Der jiingere Totentanz,”’ 
Germania, x1x [1874]). Twenty-six of the original thirty-five pages of this 
manuscript were saved from a wartime fire in a library at Kassel, and these 
turned up again in the Central Collecting Point in Munich, where Stammler 
had access to them. 

Changes in the eleven chapters of the actual text of both editions are 
essentially stylistic. Wherever occasional sentences or quotations have been 
deleted or added to make a statement more complete, this is essentially 
only the result of new references. Stammler not immodestly but perhaps 
justifiably says in an introductory paragraph to the notes in the new edition 
about his own studies on the Dance of Death in 1922: “Seitdem ist nichts 
erschienen, was an diesen Ergebnissen Grundlegendes geindert hatte. Soweit 
ich sehe, ist [diese Schrift] in der einschligigen Literatur als abschlieSend 
bezeichnet worden, und bis in die Konversationslexika sind ihre Resultate 
gedrungen.”’ Referring in his footnotes to books about the Dance of Death 
by other scholars, he several times adds parenthetically: ““Ganz von meinen 
Ergebnissen abhingig.’’ One of two recent articles in part takes issue with 
Stammler’s discussion of the dance-motif of the Dance of Death (E. M. 
Manasse, ““The Dance Motive of the Latin Dance of Death,” Medievalia et 
Humanistica, tv [1946], pp. 83-103); the other has no occasion to mention 
Stammler at all (R. H. Bowers, “Iconography in Lydgate’s ‘Dance of Death’,”’ 
Southern Folklore Quarterly, x11 [1948], pp. 111-128). In any event, Stammler’s 
compact, sound, and scholarly book, even with its face lifted in a new edition, 
remains fundamental for any serious study of the complicated problems of 
the theme. 

Another book licensed for printing soon after the war was Hans Hol- 
bein’s famous series of woodcuts, Bilder des Todes (‘“‘Stunden-Biicher,” 7; 
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Dortmund, 1947). Two poems by Andreas Gryphius, “Vanitas, vanitatum 
vanitas” and “Menschliches Elende” accompany the forty-one cuts as a 
running text, but there exists no connection between verse and picture. A 
modest “Nachwort” by the “Verlag” [Karl Schwalvenberg] follows. This 
new series of Holbein’s woodcuts is very reminiscent of the one formerly 
printed at Leipzig in the Insel-Biicherei (#221), although its pictures suffer 
from the poor quality of post-war paper on which they have been printed. 
Still another edition of Holbein’s woodcuts has lately appeared in England: 
The Dance of Death (by Hans Holbein) with an introduction and notes by 
James M. Clark (London, 1947). An appendix, ‘‘Notes on the Plates,” will 
prove helpful to some readers; the introductory material is sketchy and the 
bibliography is inadequate (its first sentence: “The best book in English on 
the Dance of Death in general is that of Francis Douce” [1833]). Mr. Clark 
promises a later volume “to give an exhaustive account of the origin and 
development of the Dance of Death.” A third book to appear in 1947 with 
Holbein’s woodcuts is in a limited edition: Holbein’s Dance of Death and Bible 
W oodcuts (Sylvan Press; New York, 1947); I have not yet seen a copy. The 
Amerbach-Verlag in Basel has also published a modest paper-bound booklet 
of the Hans Holbein pictures; Totentanz. Einundviersig Holzschnitt-Bilder 
(“Amerbach-Bildbandchen,” 3; Basel, 1946). These are reproductions of 
the forty-one woodcuts of the 1538 edition in Lyon with their accompanying 
Latin and French texts. The “Piper Biicherei” has recently also undertaken 
an inexpensive reprinting of the Holbein series: Totentanz in 49 Bildern; it 
has not arrived in time to be examined. 

If the carnage of the first World War inspired Afred Kubin’s portfolio 
of drawings, Ein Totentanz (1918), then he must have created Ein neuer 
Totentanz in 1939 “wie eine Ahnung des Kommenden . . . vielleicht voraus- 
fiihlend, was hereinbrechen sollte.” The twenty-four large sketches of 1939 
were first published, however, in 1947 (Wiener Verlag, Wien) with biographic 
and explanatory notes by Werner Wachsmuth. Kubin has caught the spirit 
of the medieval gruesomeness of the pictorial Dances of Death and has 
blended it magnificently with modern attitudes. Another modern series of 
sketches drawn decidedly in the spirit of the apocalyptic experiences of the 
war is by G. Burtchen, a Braunschweig artist: Ein deutscher Totentanz 
(1946); I have seen them reproduced only in part. Twenty-five drawings in 
black and white, Danse Macabre (1942), by the Flemish artist Frans Masereel, 
represent an immediate experience of the war and were made during his 
retreat from Paris. To quote the notices from the Pantheon Press about 
Masereel: ““What he saw and sketched on the spot formed itself into a 
grandiose vision of Death as master of the globe, Death leading the dance, 
Death the cosmic power spouting hot metal and fire.... Death striking 
down from a flaming sky on the young, the women, the children, on men in 
their prime, on the wandering peasant.” A striking series of seven pictures 
of the Totentanz by Franz Elsner was exhibited in the “Kiinstlerhaus” in 
Vienna in the summer of 1947. In the same exhibition was a woodcut by 
Hedwig zum Tobel which portrayed a scene of debauchery at a long table 
which is surrounded by numerous skeletons and human beings. Some re- 
productions can be seen in the Erste groLe dsterreichische Kunstausstellung* 
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(Wien. 1947), a catalogue of the exhibit. It is perhaps pertinent here also to 
mention the new republication of fifteen folio plates of Jakob von Wyl’s 
Dance of Death, Der Luszerner Totentanz (Ziirich, 1941), with explanatory 
notes by Werner Y. Mueller. 

A beautiful facsimile reproduction of a precious Dance of Death (Printed 
at Paris in 1490) by Guyot Marchand has been published by the Rare Books 
Division of the Library of Congress (Washington, D. C., 1945). This book 
renders a great service to scholars in the field who otherwise would have 
slight access to this rare, great incunabulum. The excellent introduction by 
William M. Ivins, Jr. approaches the problems in Marchand’s Latin edition 
of the Danse Macabre in 1490 first from a “mechanical side’”—the history 
of printed books linked with the Dance of Death, then from a cultural side— 
a history of the heart of medieval Paris, finally the story of the book itself. 
Still another reprint to deal with Guy Marchand’s Danse Macabre is a work 
edited and prefixed by Edward F. Chaney, La Danse Macabre des Charniers 
des Saints Innocents @ Paris (Manchester University Press, 1945) with 
appended prose translation of the French verses. That the “meaning and 
history of the word ‘macabre’ provide free field for profound learning and 
brilliant conjecture” [Ivins] can be seen from lively discussion in the columns 
of, for example, The [London] Times Literary Supplement (April 27, 1946; 
May 20, 1946), after the appearance of the original press notice (March 9, 
1946). 

New, bold illustrations by Eugene Berman for Edgar Allan Poe’s “The 
Masque of Red Death” have appeared in the Art News Annual (1945-1946) 
(New York City, pp. 123-126). A modern language journal gave over twenty- 
five pages to reprinting a German text of a Dance of Death written in the 
United States in 1849: Dieter Cunz, “Samuel Maclea: Totentanz—ein 
Jedermann-Spiel aus dem 19. Jahrhundert,” Monatshefte, xxx1x (Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1947), pp. 25-53. Wolfgang Stammler (p. 91) reports the per- 
formance of Hermann Reutter’s “musikalisches Mysterienspiel,” Der Lii- 
becker Totentanz, in Gottingen in 1948. Travel magazines have given con- 
siderable space to descriptions and reproductions of the Dance of Death of 
Lucerne as a “must” on one’s tour through Europe. A few typical titles of 
many poems published in the last years will suffice to indicate a recent re- 
newed interest in macabre verse: E. Wiechert, “Am Abend zu beten” (Es 
geht ein Pfliiger iiber Land), R. A. Schréder, “Alles Leben fiihrt zum Tod,” 
H. R. Krueger, “Death and I’’ (Gaunt, stark, naked death), G. W. Morrel, 
“Avoid me, Death.’”’ Such listing of marginalia and minutiae concerning 
occurrences of the theme of the Dance of Death in the postwar years could 
be continued without enriching the picture profitably. 

It is not within the limited scope of this review to probe psychological, 
sociological, political or whatever causes which in times of stress produce 
many literary and artistic works dealing with Death. Perhaps the scholar 
can be satisfied with this active interest in the theme because of the informa- 
tion it adds to the already great literature and because it might bring us 
closer to rehandling or solving the many unsolved and complicated problems 
concerning the Dance of Death. And Wolfgang Stammler’s admirable book, 
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Der Totentanz—Entstehung und Deutung, has merits of detail, completeness 


and clarity, even if it is far from being the last word. 
HENRI STEGEMEIER 


University of Illinois 


Tue Works oF EpMuND SPENSER. A VARIORUM EpiTIon. Edited by Edwin 
Greenlaw, Charles Grosvenor Osgood, Frederick Morgan Padelford, Ray 
Heffner. Volume IX: The Prose Works. Edited by Rudolf Gottfried, 
Special Editor. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1949. Pp. xv+570. 
$8.00. 


WITH THE APPEARANCE of this imposing book Spenser scholarship has come 
of age. At long last we have the materials with which to reassess the concep- 
tions and misconceptions of earlier editors—and of the latest editors—as- 
sembled in the eight volumes of Spenser’s verse published between 1932 
and 1947 and this single volume of his extant prose. Since 1932 new questions 
have been raised too late for inclusion in the Variorum edition, like those in 
Gray’s return (JEGP xivu, 365-73) to the theory that Spenser was the 
“rival poet” of Shakespeare’s sonnets, and it may be confidently asserted 
that increasingly this new prose edition will itself be instrumental in shedding 
new light on Spenser and his works. Whatever strictures on the edition may 
appear in this or other reviews, there can be no question that for many 
years to come Spenser scholars will be indebted to the industry of the editor, 
Professor Gottfried. 

The volume, the last in the series except for a promised glossary and 
index, represents a remarkable range. Of the Letters, the Axiochus, and the 
View and Brief Note of Ireland, not even the Axiochus is known to have been 
printed with Spenser’s approval; hence the editor has been faced with the 
problem of editing texts which the author may never have revised to his 
own satisfaction or which he may even have wished forgotten. Gottfried 
argues so eloquently and convincingly for the inclusion of the Axiochus and 
the Brief Note, which according to certain critics are not Spenser’s, that it 
may be doubted whether the question of Spenser’s authorship will again be 
raised. 

The Letters, both of them to Gabriel Harvey, represent a relatively 
immature stage in Spenser’s prose, before the poet freed himself from Harvey’s 
civilities by plunging into the savageries of Ireland. In 1934 Professor Osgood 
pointed out that this earlier prose shows none of the cadences to be found 
in Spenser’s prose after 1590. (In this connection it is perhaps to be regretted 
that Osgood’s iambics, including his “star exhibit” [View 3552-55], were not 
printed on p. 538 in verse form.) The text of the letters, which takes up less 
than 12 pages of large print, is over-heavily buttressed by an appendix of 45 
pages of fine print devoted to three of Harvey’s letters and commentary 
thereon. About four of the 12 pages contain two of Spenser’s earlier occasional 
poems: the Jambicum Trimetrum, 21 lines in English which one suspects of 
owing something, especially in its later formulas, to the 21-line “canticus 
Troili” which Chaucer had borrowed from Petrarch, and the long bantering 
Latin epistle to Harvey of which Gottfried has given an English translation 
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on pp. 256-58. It is possible, as Nashe surmised in 1592, that Spenser was 
“no way priuie”’ to the printing of the letters; Ireland may even have offered 
Spenser a welcome asylum from the fast-growing Arachne-web which was 
Harvey. In any event, except for Spenser’s sonnet of 1586, the secretaryship 
under Grey appears to have ended the correspondence, for Harvey carefully 
refrains from stating that it continued after 1580. 

Despite the space given to Harvey, it is not to be assumed that we have 
here the whole corpus of Harvey’s relations with Spenser. Appendix I (pp. 
441-77) contains only those letters from Harvey which maintain the chain 
of his correspondence with Spenser; Scott’s edition of the Harvey Letter-Book 
and Grosart must still be consulted for Harvey’s part in it. In connection 
with Spenser, three passages are worthy of comment. (1) Spenser’s proposed 
crossing of the Continental Alps in 1579 (p. 11, |. 222) and Harvey’s reference 
of almost the same date to the “English Alpes” (compare “in your shier” 
[Scott, p. 63] with “in the aier” [p. xi]) bring up again the question of Pendle 
Hill in Lancashire, regrettably ignored by Judson in one of his least satis- 
factory chapters—that on the North Country. (With Scott’s “allusion,” p. 
xi, cp. Osgood, Minor Poems, 1, 313.) (2) Harvey’s interest in “an uncertayn 
autor in certayne cantions agaynst the wylde Irishe, and namelye Mack 
Morrise” (who built the Smerwick fort and was slain in 1579; Scott, p. 
100) revives once more the probability that Spenser had been in Ireland in 
1577—a probability for which all of the evidence, including that in the 
Calender, has not yet appeared in print. (3) Spenser’s translation of “He, 
etc. Catoni quae edi, into these hexameters”’ (Scott, p. 101) recalls his, and 
Harvey’s, reference to Harvey as Nostri Cato maxime saecli (p. 10, 1. 184; 
p. 442, l. 26). Harvey’s reference is to the English rendering in Letter III, 
44—45, and in the Calender (see Minor Poems, 1, 56). 

Spenser’s translation of the Axiochus, which he believed to be Plato’s, 
was first printed in 1592 and rediscovered by Padelford, who re-edited it in 
1934. In printing it after the letters, Gottfried would appear to consider 
Spenser’s translation at least as late as Mornay’s, despite Padelford’s hesi- 
tating inclination to term it a “‘youthful exercise’’ composed “well prior to 
the writing of The Shepheardes Calender.”’ It contains more evidence of the 
poet’s authorship than Gottfried has noted; it even reveals, to this reviewer 
at least, the influence of Spenser’s Irish surroundings, in phrases (too num- 
erous for discussion here) which fail to reproduce Welsdalius’ Latin exactly. 
Moreover, it is linked to the later period in containing more Spenserian 
pentameters than Osgood listed. For instance, “seeking to make some sence 
of senceles wordes”’ (81; the trochee seeking begins a line ten times in F.Q.; 
cf. Of Senselesse words, F.Q. VI. 4. 11. 8) and the openings of some of the 
speeches have a pentameter ring far removed from the almost Harveyed 
harshness of the letters. Some scholars will question Gottfried’s novel practice 
of printing a text, complete with “variants,” from the only edition. Just as 
the Harvey Letter-Book must be resorted to, so the Padelford edition will 
still be useful for those who wish to compare the Greek and Latin texts, the 
latter of which Spenser “reclothed” in his own—not Munday’s—charac- 
teristic idiom. 

Most Spenserians will be interested, however, in the View of the Present 
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State of Ireland, the only prose piece of considerable length by Spenser which 
has survived, even though it has come down to us without the author’s 
blessing or sanction. The editing of the View offers knottier problems than 
any other work, verse or prose, that Spenser wrote. The circumstances of its 
entry in the Stationers’ Register and its subsequent “rejection,” as well as 
Spenser’s part in the proposed publication, are quite obscure; Renwick 
thought that the authorities forbade its printing, but it may be that the poet 
himself, after a final rereading, decided to withdraw it because of the irk- 
some—or impossible—task of making the necessary corrections and additions. 
To this reviewer, it is regrettable that the Variorum editors, who could have 
given us a composite text, chose to print instead a diplomatic text from the 
Ellesmere manuscript, which offers no real improvement over Renwick’s edi- 
tion. None of the extant manuscripts, as Gottfried admits, offers an “entirely 
satisfactory” text, and of all 15 manuscripts the Ellesmere frequently gives 
the very worst of readings. Thus the reader is too often forced to face a page 
full of obvious blunders and to seek better readings among the variants 
listed in small print at the foot of the page (or in the commentary). There 
seems little point, for example, in printing “all mighte” or “owinge” (2320, 
-24) or “the Take” (2718) to force the reader to discover that “all nighte,” 
“wooing” and “they take” appear in recognizable form in at least two other 
MSS, or in printing “the Earle of Clarence” (4263) when all other MSS come 
closer to the correct reading, ‘‘the Earle of Clancar.” Admitting that Elles- 
mere contains “a fair number of scribal errors,”’ Gottfried prints it because 
“it furnishes the most nearly complete text . . . available.” But completeness 
is not necessarily the prime mark of a good text, and it is patent that Spen- 
ser’s original abounded in lacunae. Under the circumstances, it may be that 
a copy with many blank spaces, or even a “late’”’ text, like A or G, is closer 
to what Spenser wrote. Furthermore, it would have been a service to the 
reader to give each new speaker a paragraph instead of slavishly reproducing 
E, as in 41, 136, etc. A reliable, and readable, composite version of the View, 
unhampered by unstandardized and obsolete spellings, still awaits a compe- 
tent editor. 

How rough and unfinished Spenser’s draft was may be seen from Gott- 
fried’s commentary, a hasty check of which reveals upwards of 90 “errors,” 
“inaccuracies,” “inconsistencies,” “confusions,” “misrecollections,” incorrect 
definitions, instances of faulty arithmetic and even “monumental ignorance,” 
and other historical or geographical or literary lapses—to say nothing of 
the blank spaces in even the “best” manuscripts. If we disregard introduction 
and conclusion to the View and about 1000 lines (2530-3590) free from 
serious error, this means an average of one blunder for every 40 lines of text. 
It is worth noting that Spenser errs frequently in his discussion of the Irish 
laws and customs, less frequently while proposing military reform, and hardly 
at all in commenting on religion. More than half of his (or his scribe’s) mis- 
takes result from historical or geographical misinformation or from lapse 
of memory. It will not do, then, to assume with Jenkins (p. 503) that the 
View “exhibits a thorough familiarity” with Ireland or with Gottfried (p. 
377) that Spenser used “the best map of Ireland.” Gottfried sometimes 
assumes Spenser’s use of “early maps” (as on p. 399), sometimes a more 
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reliable map like Boazio’s. As Renwick observes, “there were many MS 
maps,” and most of them, far from resembling Gottfried’s modern map on 
p. 40, were as faulty and incomplete as the View itself. One may indeed sus- 
pect, in the light of Spenser’s occasional fondness for jests (2377) and wry 
puns (cf. 1316, 1715, 3775, 3990), that in writing “I will take the mapp of 
Irelande and make myne eyes my Scollemasters...to iudge of your 
plott”’ (3083-86) Spenser was making veiled allusion to his use of a map made 
by John Gough the Limerick schoolmaster; on “plott”’ as part of the pun, see 
Morley’s note on p. 278. In any event, Spenser’s use of maps still calls for 
investigation. 

Spenser knew Ireland for virtually the entire period from 1579, the year 
to which Se4n O’Faolfin (The Irish, 1949, p. 82) traces the birth of the 
modern Irish mind, to the collapse of Tyrone and the old Gaelic “‘state’”’ in 
1603—a collapse which was far from complete with the English disasters at 
the Blackwater and the Curlews and in Wicklow, or at Spenser’s death. The 
View is in some ways a strange and disproportionate combination of century- 
old proposals for reforming Ireland and Spenser’s own modifications of them 
based upon events of 1592-95, which would have seemed less momentous 
to him had he lived a year or two longer. Many unpublished “States’”’ and 
“Reformations” of Ireland, written between 1450 and 1590, must be ana- 
lyzed before we know much about Spenser’s sources! and the real extent of 
his originality, but one thing is certain: the places named by Spenser in 
3093-98 and 3984—92 as well as elsewhere were all very much “in the news”’ 
when Spenser wrote. Gottfried’s illumination of this background is not 


always adequate. Conspicuous among the documents which he has failed to 
consult are the Fiants of Elizabeth, which are indispensable as the most 
detailed records of activities in Spenser’s Ireland and a far more reliable and 
exhaustive guide to place-names than (say) Goblet, and O’Donovan’s 


1 There are surprising omissions in Gottfried’s treatment of Spenser’s sources. He 
nowhere mentions “‘Pandarus” (c. 1450), though he quotes Ware’s reference on p. 532; 
he twice mentions Sir Thomas Cusack but ignores his “Book” and the possibility that 
this earlier “State of Ireland” influenced Spenser’s View. He says nothing of Edward 
Walshe’s 1552 Conjectures. Spenser’s list of classical authorities (1220-22), no doubt 
lifted from Boemus, is a remarkably complete one, to which modern scholarship would 
add only the references to Ireland in the early Poseidonios (cited by Strabo), and the 
later writers Ammianus, Claudian, and Jerome. With the probability that Spenser used 
Solinus and Pomponius Mela, here listed together, only at second hand, it should be 
noted that Golding’s translations of these two authors appeared together within the 
same covers in 1590. As for ““Pompeius mela,” Golding’s translation of Trogus Pom- 
peius had appeared in 1564, 1570, and 1578. Campion’s reference (p. 16) to Solinus 
(note on 1933-35) is overlooked. Spenser, whose “‘debt to Buchanan is real,” owed 
even more to Buchanan than Gottfried indicates. We cannot know how far or in what 
form Spenser was familiar with Giraldus: did he use, in addition to Stanyhurst’s De 
Rebus, the “small quarto volume” of Richard Robinson’s 1575 English version, listed 
by Gilbert as among the documents at Limerick? There is no good reason for believing 
Spenser knew Twyne’s De Rebus (p. 320); here the Carthage etymology appears trace- 
able to Kilcolman and the tradition, oral or written, of St. Mochuda. Further instances 
of Chaucer’s influence on Spenser’s prose—as well as his verse—still remain to be re- 
corded. 
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Ordnance Survey Letters (published in 30-odd volumes, 1927-34), which 
offer the most satisfactory liaison between the sixteenth century and our 
time. Had he used one or both of these voluminous works, Gottfried could 
have avoided numerous errors, such as indefensible identifications of Gar- 
randough (p. 403) and “the great Mortimer” (p. 349), more adequate com- 
ment on the Hernans, Shinans, and Mangans, whose names he has found 
in scattered loci, and the assumptions that Fermanagh and Monaghan 
(“ghost cities” of Spenser’s bad maps!) may have been “cities.” Among 
Spenser’s own contemporaries he makes no mention of Captain Cuéllar of 
the Spanish Armada, whose diary affords vivid pictures of the Irish “salvaje,” 
his huts and food and dress and boolies, without the bias of the English 
undertakers; he has used most but not all of Moryson’s Itinerary; most 
surprising, he omits printing the 1598 entry of the View in the Stationers’ 
Register (Arber III, 111), not too accurately printed by Renwick (p. 307), 
which stipulated that the Warden “gett further aucthoritie before yt be 
prynted.” If one assumes that a Variorum edition might be expected to 
print all documents, however brief, relating to the work in question, he will 
be startled to find no reproduction of this entry. In discussing the Irish land 
system (p. 366) our editor cites Sir John Davies but ignores Archbishop 
James Ussher’s equally valuable tracts on Corbes, Erenachs, and Termon 
Lands and the Present State of Ireland (London, 1673) written about 1627. 
He cites Sir John Harington’s Nugae Antiquae but ignores his Short View of 
the State of Ireland (Oxford, 1879) written in 1605. The notes on Giraldus 
and Stanyhurst make no mention of Fa. Stephen White’s Apologia (edited 
by Kelly in 1849) or of O’Sullivan Beare’s lengthy unpublished Vindiciae 
or Zoilomastix. As for Spenser’s contemporary Thomas Lee, whose 1594 
portrait as a Captain of Kerne is reproduced with a description in JRSAI 
Lum (1923), 98, it should be remarked that his Briefe Declaration does not 
have to be consulted in a Huntington MS (p. 543), as it has been printed 
on at least four different occasions. Eighteenth-century writers like Vallancey, 
Ledwich, Beauford, and Charles O’Conor, who must be used with extreme 
caution, are not noticed; more unaccountably, Gottfried’s commentary 
shows no acquaintance with J. C. Walker’s almost classic essays on Irish 
Bards and Irish Dress (1786; 2d ed. in 2 vols., 1818), which quote Spenser 
at length on these subjects (1196-1260, 2256-2344; 1434-37, 1555-1663, 
2136-2210), or Walker’s words on the Irish warcries including “Farragh” 
(1668-1726)—even though he cites Todd’s references to Walker on pp. 331 
and 337. Nor does Gottfried anywhere refer to Peter Walsh’s Prospect of the 
State of Ireland from [A.M.] 1756 to [A.D.] 1652 (1682), the Memoirs of the 
Marquis of Clanricarde (1744), or the important Ecclesiastical History of Dr. 
Lanigan, who often wrote under the Spenserian name of “Irenaeus.” More 
recent critics are well represented, though one misses Mathews’ The Celtic 
Peoples and Renaissance Europe (1933), Falkiner’s Illustrations of Irish 
History and Topography (1904), Hitchcock’s The Midland Septs and the Pale 
(1908), and Freeman’s edition (1936) of The Compossicion Booke of Con- 
nought. Yet even here, one can no longer assume (p. 353), even for “Kinco- 
gish” (p. 308) and other ancient customs, that “Joyce summarizes modern 
scholarship,” for much in Joyce has undergone revision during the past 
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thirty years. Twenty years after Joyce wrote, as Dr. Binchy has observed, 
“hardly a single law tract had been translated with reasonable accuracy.” 
Gottfried’s commentary on the Brehon laws suffers because it is unaware of 
the monumental contributions of scholars like Plummer, MacNeill, and 
Thurneysen. Of the value too of Plummer’s hagiological studies for Spenser’s 
“Scythian customs” the commentary contains not the slightest surmise. 
Again, as in discussing Milesius (p. 319), G. relies upon Hyde, a dangerous 
guide in such matters, for the Milesians are not mow supposed to have landed 
in Ireland at any date. Yet Gottfried’s commentaries reflect much industry 
and acumen, and it is easy to be captious. Despite the impression of exemplary 
caution, there are moments of unwarranted assumption when Gottfried’s 
“is” or “must be” should have been toned down to a more guarded “may 
be.” There is an evident lack of proportion. One could wish, in place of the 
pages given over to Harvey or to the worthless etymological notes of early 
writers like Morley and Collier, for the new light which could have been shed 
with the aid of the Burghley (Brit. Mus. Lansdowne MSS), Perrot, and 
Fitzwilliam papers and such manuscripts as those in the Phillipps collection, 
formerly in Cheltenham and now available in Dublin. 

Textually, much remains to be done. No mention is anywhere made of 
the three pages of ‘Notes for the Reformation of Ireland” or the four pages 
of “Notes for Ireland” in Carew MSS 1603-24, pp. 446-52. The two docu- 
ments, which parallel substantial portions of the View, deserve study and in 
a few instances give better or fuller readings than those of the present edition. 
For example, fords to be manned, whatever its merits, is a new variant for 
all the fordes marred (5125); for for money (5284) NRI has the fuller phrase 
Jor money or cows; the reading walls seems preferable to waies (5150); for 
herdes (1523) NI has hordes, etc. Whether or not NRI was written before 
1603 (cf. “as the Queen may do now,” =289), the readings transportation 
(exportacion, 5289) and repaired (builte, 454), etc., suggest a close connection 
with Ware, but for the most part numerous distinctive (mis)spellings such 
as Billalowe (NRI: 457) and Blundroisse (NI: 3093) indicate kinship with 
P, on whose relation to Ware Gottfried wisely refuses to commit himself. 
But the relations of these “Notes” to the View are too complicated for 
discussion here, and working them out is not likely to simplify the editorial 
task. There is ample evidence, furthermore, that the lacunae and shorthand 
of Spenser’s original script offered real difficulties for the scribes. For example, 
“Poet” (33) may well be the result of a misreading of the abbreviated MS 
Pio: for “Ptolemy” (or Ptoto:; cf. 1220 and query the note thereon). “Brourke” 
(pp. 92, 320-21) will always be troublesome. In view of the nature of P, 
best accounted for by Renwick, pp. 263-65, it is almost presumptuous to 
assert, as Gottfried does, that it is “clear” what Spenser “intended.” In 
Spenser’s Ireland reference to “the Burkes and Flahertys” (cf. P, p. 92) was 
frequent for obvious reasons; in December 1589 a proclamation (found only 
in MS in the Public Record Office, but of which Spenser probably heard) was 
issued from Galway “upon the undutiful breaking out of some of the Bourkes 
and Flaherties.” Ware’s addition, “[the blacke boke of] the Exchequer of 
[Irelande]” (4789), which Gottfried (p. 518) considers “more accurate,” 
would seem to be merely an extremely inaccurate expansion of “the blacke 
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boke of X: chr,” i.e., “the Black Book of Christ Church.” Campion’s mar- 
ginalium, “Records of Christ-Church in Divelin,” is noted by Gottfried 
(1979-80), but the “Cronicles” (1980) may refer not to Campion or Holins- 
hed, but to the “Christ-Church” annals of the Black Book, also used earlier 
by Giraldus and later by Davies and Ussher. Spenser’s possession of Old 
Kilcullen would explain, in part at least, his antiquarian interest in this 
Liber Niger. There was a Red Book as well as a White Book (now lost) of the 
Exchequer, which we know to have been excerpted like the lost Great Register 
of St. Mary’s Abbey by Ware, who possessed the Chartularies of the same 
abbey edited by Gilbert. Several of Gottfried’s assumptions, including those 
concerning Ware, it seems to me, fail to take into account such lost documents 
as well as the lost manuscripts of the View. He is led by Ware’s deliberate 
alterations, for which he gives a full and illuminating comparison with E 
on pp. 519-23, to believe that other variations in W were the work of Ware 
himself. But in the absence of the manuscripts Ware used, it is impossible 
to account for the “improved” readings, and it is uncertain how much we 
owe to the “considerable knowledge of Irish antiquities” which at times 
Gottfried too readily assigns to Ware. The unique E addition “Ja: [=Ta-:?] de 
Brej,”’ which “remains a mystery” to Gottfried, would appear to be the 
Thomas [de] Bray whose Conquest of Ireland was printed by Brewer im- 
mediately following the Book of Howth, pp. 261-317; see Introd., pp. xxi—xxiv. 
There were numerous persons circa 1400 named Thomas de Bray or Brey. 
The reading flattesbury, unique in T (which is “perhaps related to E”’), 
receives little editorial attention. The history of Ireland which Philip Flats- 
bury wrote for the Earl of Kildare has never been printed but is extant in 
Trinity College, Dublin. It contains little more than a reproduction of 
Pembridge’s and Marlborough’s Annals printed in Camden’s Britannia, as 
far as 1517 av. Campion (p. 92) used Flatsbury’s “Notes” to 1370. 

Had Renwick or earlier editors of the View known Irish, the task of the 
present editor would have been simplified. As it is, ignorance of Irish—more 
especially of Irish on the interesting threshold between Late Middle and Early 
Modern—is still the most material hurdle obstructing the editorial] stride. 
Gottfried’s annotations of Spenser’s passages concerning Irish linguistic as 
well as racial origins are almost always inadequate. When he comments 
(with or without square brackets) upon earlier critics, he runs into error or 
creates unfortunate impressions, as when (p. 305) he doctors Jenkins’ ref- 
erence to Teig Olyve [Ir. Tadhg Ollamh—the ollamh (variously spelled in the 
Fiants and corresponding to our “professor’’) being the highest grade of fili 
or poet: see note on 2338-39].—His discussion of satire (der) unfortunately 
interprets the term in its modern English sense.-—That Spenser “devised 
his elaborate [alphabet] theory for himself” (p. 316) is extremely doubtful; 
the idea that the early Celts used the Greek alphabet is at least as early 
as Caesar, whom Spenser has just mentioned.—The appearance of buaile 
in the gloss of the Senchas Mé4r (p. 327) by no means proves its antiquity, 
but its appearance in the feat does; but in the ¢ext it means “cow-house”’ 
or “cattle-pen,” and only in the late gloss (A.L. v, 466, 1) does it seem to 
approach Spenser’s meaning.—Lewre (2583), which caused much trouble for 
the scribes and appears in roughly half the MSS, is still current, as Gott- 
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fried notes, in Scotland—a fact which throws doubt upon the ON. etymology 
put forward by NED and suggests rather than Spenser knew it as a Celtic 
word (cf. Welsh lyr) in Ireland: see Jamieson, Etym. Dict. of the Scot. Lang., 
mi, 194. (Here, as elsewhere, the Ho reading, in the lure tradition, does not 
justify the linking of Ho with RLD'.)—There is no valid reason (2006-9) for 
rejecting the interpretation of MacMahon as “Bear’s son.” In 1835 O’Dono- 
van (O. S. L. Armagh, pp. 45-46) ridiculed the ““Bear’s son” etymology, but 
with little justice; see Hessens Ir. Lex. 11, 2, 102; Stokes, Jr. Glosses, 418 
(ursus. mathgamain); and O’Donovan’s own Supplement.—The derivation 
of Vere (2010) from verres “boar” has less to commend it than that from 
Ver in Normandy; the story of Oxford’s death in Louvain of a wound received 
from a wild boar may have strengthened the popular eytmology.—Maguire 
is, pace Gottfried’s appeal to the “better manuscripts,” still the best reading 
for ““Mackmures” (4109). That Maguire was thought of in connection with 
Roscommon is abundantly seen in the poetry of contemporary bards, among 
them Tadhg Dall O’Huiginn and Eochaidh O’Heoghusa (both of whom 
Gottfried names on p. 358). But is it not necessary to assume that Spenser 
was familiar with the Irish side of the tradition, for the tribulations of Bing- 
ham were all too fresh in his memory.—The Irish word for “Churl” (729-30) 
is still bodach (cf. boddagh gall in the 1598 “discourse” on the planting of 
Ulster, CSPI 1598-99, p. 440), but an older word is flescach, of which the 
Ancient Laws distinguished three kinds.—Spenser’s discussion of “Trish 
gentlemen” and their “trade of stealing” indicates that he was familiar with 
the term “idleman,” which was by no means as “rare” as NED asserts and 
which translated the Irish stécagh—a term Spenser may have learned at 
Kilcoiman, since al] the occurrences I have found in the Fiants are confined 
to the county of Cork. Judson’s definition of stécagh, on p. 413 and in Life, 
p. 81, should of course be deleted. Other examples of similar interpretation 
or interpolation could be listed. 

When, on the other hand, Gottfried judiciously avoids comment upon 
earlier critics whose views he has less judiciously printed, he misses oppor- 
tunities to correct numerous misstatements. For the Spanish-Scythian or 
Milesian origin of the Irish, safer guidance than Gottfried knows is offered 
by MacNeill in Phases of Irish History, pp. 90-95. (Gottfried appears to 
know none of MacNeill’s significant contributions.) Two centuries after 
Spenser, Irish writers were still defending such an origin; as Tom Peete 
Cross has recently observed (Medieval Studies... J. D. M. Ford, p. 12), 
“Though these stories of early Spanish invasions of Ireland are often regarded 
with amused skepticism, it would be a mistake to assume that they are 
entirely the product of unrestrained fancy.” And as late as 1822 Roger O’Con- 
nor claimed that his two-volume Chronicles of Eri were “translated from 
the original manuscripts in the Phoenician dialect of the Scythian language’”’! 
—Gottfried fails to see that “Portugalia Gallecia Galdumo” (1273) all offer 
examples of the Celtic phenomenon known as “initial mutation,” similar 
to Spenser’s “‘changeable letters” (1383n). O’Reilly, whom Gottfried cites on 
p. 283, observed, in discussing the difficulties of translating the Brehon laws 
(p. 219), that “Ceannfhochras, or change of initials . . . disguises the orthog- 
raphy, and throws great obscurity on the subject, and on the meaning of 
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the words.” The most recent discussion of initial mutation is in Rudolf 

Thurneysen’s Grammar of Old Irish, translated into English by Binchy and 

Bergin (Dublin, 1946). Spenser must have noted this mutation often in the 

records; his own Classigany (Judson, Notes, p. 20) appears in the Fiants 

between 1573 and 1602 spelled both Clas- and Glas-. A knowledge of mutation 

would have helped Gottfried to label “Galdumo” not as “uncertain” but, 

like the other borrowings, from Buchanan. Gottfried like his predecessors 

misses most of the implications in the punning on “the Egyptian Scota”’ 

and “‘the Greek oxéros”’ (1713-15), which suggests Spenser’s familiarity with 

some form of the Leabhar Gabhéla if not with the Brehon law; on Spenser’s 

“trick of citing Greek words,” which like the unidentified “E. S.” he displays 

more than “once or twice,” see Carpenter, Manly Anniv. Stud., p. 65. It 

would be rash to assume that the poet, though he does not name the first 

Scota’s husband Nel (‘“Cloud’’), was unaware of the earlier Irish play on 

oxoros and vedéAn in Exodus x1v. 19-20, or even of the much-used Irish cognate 
scath (umbra) for “the Greek Scotos.” Nor is it surprising that Spenser hope- 
lessly confused Nel’s Scota, mother of ‘“‘Gathelus”’ (1303-4), with the Milesian 
Scota (1705).—Spenser’s account of tenure and election (pp. 50-51) may 
have been influenced by accounts of Hugh Roe O’Donnell’s succession in 
1592, “frequently cited as typical of the process of election,” but see Hogan, 
PRIA xu (1932), 190. For a good summary see MacNeill’s Celtic Ireland, 
ch. 8, “The Irish Law of Dynastic Succession,”’ which ends, “The assumption 
of a general ‘law of tanistry,’ found in many English writings, is . . . quite 
unwarranted.” Gottfried’s statement that the Brehon system was “already 
on the wane” (p. 281) is like other generalizations in need of qualification, 
for in many ways the sixteenth century saw a revival of Brehon law by way 
of resistance to English encroachments. As late as 1593 Bryskett had to 
agree not to use the Brehon law in “any cause or matter.” Gerard Murphy, 
indeed, maintains (Studies xx1v, 590-91) that Irish “loyalty to hereditary 
rulers” enabled the Gaelic way of life to continue “‘throughout the country 
till the close of the seventeenth [my italics] century.”—The O’Brien warcry 
may have “slipped Spenser’s memory” (1685n) but he was painfully enough 
aware of it to use the phrase “by strong hande” (227, 4374, 4646; cf. 281 and 
notes on 64-68, 164-71), which translates the phrase a forte main in the Kil- 
kenny Statute but which no doubt had greater currency through the fre- 
quent use of Irish lémhldidir.—All the recorded instances of chiefery in this 
sense (p. 397), “the dues belonging to the chief,” are to be connected with 
Ireland. Chiefery may translate, not too accurately, Irish buain-chios, “‘head- 
rent or chief-rent,” which seems to have been literally a “cutting-rent” 
(cf. “cutting” in View 239, 3775, 3915). The Old Irish cés flatha, frequent in 
the Ancient Laws, was of course a stock-rent, not a money-rent.—On the 
Irish use of “micher” (p. 422) see Edward A. Armstrong, Birds of the Grey 
Wind (London, 1940), p. 113.—Misconceptions which Gottfried fails to 
correct are not confined to early critics, for he accepts without question 
various erratic statements which he prints from Renwick and other recent 
writers. Among Spenser’s contemporaries he fails to distinguish between 
Sir Edward Fitton the Elder (pp. 307, 404) and the Younger (p. 369), whose 
relations with Spenser are obscure; among recent writers he fails to dis- 
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tinguish between Standish O’Grady and the more scholarly Standish Hayes 
O’Grady, both of whom are inadequately represented in the commentary. 

Like Spenser, Gottfried errs most frequently when he comments upon 
the Irish laws and customs. His assertion (p. 352) that “it is unlikely that 
Spenser would call one of the Munster ordinances a law’ would probably 
surprise Spenser in its unElizabethan nicety. The English in Iiieland made 
little distinction between laws and ordinances. As Gwynn remarks (Studies 
xxv, 498), “One point may bring home the uncertainty [i.e., confusion] of 
constitutional forms at this period. Few documents are better known . . . than 
the much-abused Statute of Kilkenny. Yet the very text of that ‘Statute’ 
describes these articles as ‘ordinaunces et articles.’ The Modus Tenendi 
Parliamentum, differing here from contemporary English usage, lays it down 
as a rule that the legislation of a parliament is called a statute, whilst the 
legislation of a great council is called an ordinance. Yet is it certain that 
these ‘ordinances and articles’ of Kilkenny were approved by a council, not 
a parliament.”’ Nor is there any evidence in the View as we have it that 
Spenser had revised to the point of making fine or technical distinctions of 
the sort on which we pride ourselves in the twentieth century! Similarly, in 
his comment on 2095-97, Gottfried appears to assume that statutes such as 
those of Kilkenny were observed; as a matter of fact, there is ample evidence 
to show that the English proclamations and regulations brought much the 
same sort of resistance and violation as censorship of books has more recently 
produced in Boston and other American cities. Spenser was himself clearly 
inconsistent when he admitted (2386-87) “anye ordinaunce or prohibicion” 
to be ineffectual, yet would add to the number of strict “lawes and ordi- 
naunces” (4941-43). Renwick and Gottfried (pp. 427—28) cite 1596 proclama- 
tions against engrossing, another term for which was “forestalling”; a third 
proclamation, not cited, indicates that the problem was being aired when 
Spenser landed in Ireland in 1580; it was issued by Pelham “against fore- 
stallers and regrators of markets, Gray merchants [cf. our “black markets”’] 
and coursers of horses,’’ whose activities were held criminal in Great Britain 
until 1844, when the laws directed against them were abolished. Space does 
not permit here any further discussion of the legal situation, English or 
Irish, or of Spenser’s treatment of customs, though much more needs to be 
said concerning bards, glibs and mantles, fostering and intermarriage, coynye 
and livery, keening, and other customs Scythian and anti-English. Of religion 
and military reform, of poetry Irish and Spenserian, including unnoted paral- 
lels in the Faerie Queene, of geography and history, it will be necessary to 
write elsewhere. 

The last of the prose texts, A Brief Note of Ireland, brings us down to 
the tragedy of Spenser’s flight and death. It belongs to a period, fully two 
years later than the View, when Munster was no longer in “reasonable good 
quietnes.”’ Gottfried’s commentary should be sufficient to show that Spenser 
was the author; if not, there could be added the reminiscence of Chaucer 
(112-13), the “pardons and proteccions” (254, 272= View 5285), “‘iuste re- 
uenge” (261=F.Q. 11. 1.36.2), and the benedictory phrase in 280 (cf. Virgils 
Gnat 63; HHB 243). It is possible to read into this second panegyric directed 
to Mercilla a lack of confidence in her “mercie and clemencye” (225: cf. 
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F.Q. v, 9.30.3; 10.1-3) which is only thinly covered over by the trowel of 
flattery. As the poet himself wrote of “Mercie” in F. Q. v. 10.1, “Some 
Clarkes doe doubt’”—and none perhaps doubted more than Edmund Spenser. 
The belief that Fitzwilliam “sought to enlarge his own treasure” in Monaghan 
(49) seems to have been general among the undertakers; even Cox clearly 
states that he accepted the Deputyship “to make his profit of it.” Fitzwil- 
liam’s paper book, now at Milton, on the division of Monaghan upon the 
attainder of Hugh Roe MacMahon appears to be (Anal. Hib. tv, 312, 325) 
“a copy of the document already published” but not noted by Gottfried. 
“A.B.” (53) may be a misprint for “A.R.” (Aodh Ruadh) or may involve 
confusion with Buildhe] (cf. “Rossa B.”). “Countize” (64) is apparently 
Spenser’s coinage; NED lists no other occurrences. The noun “enterdeale”’ 
(83) also seems to be of Spenser’s invention; he had used it earlier in Hub. 785. 
But Gottfried is too ready to accord the same originality to “Deanerathe” 
(2424; p. 363), which appears in co. Louth as early as 1566 and was also the 
name—no doubt familiar to Spenser—of Capt. Collier’s residence at Bal- 
rothery near Dublin between 1573 and 1584. A simple emendation for 
“dauled” (89) would be “‘daubed” (= our “whitewashed”’); a short time before 
Spenser wrote the View Shakespeare’s Richard III (11. v. 29) charged that 
Hastings “‘daub’d his vice with show of virtue.” If the Brief Note seems milder 
than the View, the explanation may lie in Spenser’s acceptance in 1598 of 
“the evill fall that is dailye of some expected” (View 4285), less imminent by 
far in 1596. Atkinson’s assertion in 1895 (CSPI 1598-99, p. lvii) that BN. 
“apart from the endorsement, might readily have been assigned to [Spenser’s] 
pen” deserves notice in Appendix IV. 

The magnitude of the assignment which confronted the editor must im- 
press any careful reader of this volume. As it comes to us, Spenser’s prose 
often challenges and as often defies the historian and the antiquarian, the 
paleographer and the etymologist, the Irish philologist as well as the English 
linguist—not to mention the more purely literary critic. Mr. Gottfried’s suc- 
cess has naturally been more notable in some of these fields than in others. In 
assessing his results, it must be borne in mind that, to include all of the appo- 
site annotation, he would have required not one but two volumes of this size. 
Like other recent “Variorum editions,” including its predecessors in the Hop- 
kins series, this book contains much early interpretation that is now repudi- 
ated and many new opinions from the editorial pen—all too often at the ex- 
pense of more significant criticism which has been overlooked. I cannot con- 
clude this review without observing that, considering his times, Spenser was 
enlightened beyond his fellows and often remarkably “‘right.”” Two centuries 
after him O’Conor and Parsons and O’Brennan were perpetuating the Car- 
thaginian theory which Spenser had already discarded. Many of his ideas, 
like the assumption that the Brehon law was “‘unwritten” (120), are readily 
explained if we approach them from the standpoint not of the twentieth- 
century critic but of the sixteenth-century undertaker. His etymology for 
“tanistry” is no more absurd than that in the Chancery Calendar (11, 260) as 
recently as 1862. The confusion with respect to Palladius’s death (2633-37), 
still debated, is part and parcel of the larger question of the “two Patricks,” 
which has been aired by O’Rahilly, John Ryan, and the writers of four stimu- 
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lating articles in Studies for 1943. Indeed, the complex personality who wil- 
fully “misrepresented” (p. 335) Stanyhurst’s assertions and who as wilfully 
(though Gottfried has not said so) stigmatized the Earls of Oxford (2022-23), 
perhaps out of loyalty to Sidney’s memory, is the same Spenser who more 
than once dared to incur the wrath of Burleigh yet was less outspoken in 1598 
(B.N. 45-56) than Captain Lee had been in 1594. It is this same Spenser who 
so “entirely misrepresented” whom Gottfried, not too consistently, seemingly 
absolves of “deliberate subterfuge” on p. 486. This was not only the “inde- 
pendent” Spenser who persistently defended Irish traditions (1243-48; p. 311) 
but the “milder” Spenser who appears in 2976-77, 3248-70, 3289-3351, and 
5031 ff. (Spenser’s defense of Grey’s “violence,” it must be remembered, dif- 
fered little from an almost universal defense in our own time and nation of 
the use of the atom bomb.) This complex, even contradictory, personality is 
more characteristic of Elizabethan times than the one, gilded and unreal, 
sketched by Judson in the Variorum Life. Moreover, as Gottfried has made 
clear, we may never know exactly what Spenser wrote; we cannot even be 
sure that he wrote the phrase (479-80) which called forth Westropp’s vigorous 
condemnation. Much of our explanation of Spenser’s prose—as of his poetry— 
is still incorrect or incomplete. On many points we can resort only to conjec- 
ture; what appears to be the logical, or the simplest, solution may be farthest 
from the facts. On other points, we may rest assured, new light will be forth- 
coming in time for the Variorum edition of the future. 
ROLAND M. SMITH 
The University of Illinois 


Tue Lire RecorDs oF JoHN MILTON. VOL. 1, 1608-1639. By J. Milton 
French. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1949. 
x+446 pp. $5.00. 


THE PURPOSE of this undertaking as stated in the Preface and fairly well de- 
scribed in the title is to set forth all known records and biographical facts con- 
cerning John Milton, poet. As the first of the four volumes that will ultimately 
comprise the work appears, the reviewer can only attempt to assess its worth 
and report on the comparative success or failure of the indefatigable compiler 
in accomplishing his aims in the project. 

The value of the compilation is indisputable. Many extant primary source 
materials directly or indirectly connected or concerned with the life and ac- 
tivities of the poet are widely scattered, and their exact phraseology and vari- 
ous locations in themselves constitute a persistent puzzle both to the close 
student of Milton and to the casual inquirer. It will be very useful to have all 
these facts and records together, and their verification, transcriptions, and 
permanent locations will greatly aid anyone interested in Milton’s life and 
activities. 

The opening entry in this volume is a transcript of the poet’s holograph 
recording of various births and deaths in a family (?) Bible (London, 1612), 
and the last known location of the book. The volume ends with a quotation 
from Wood’s biographical account (Fasti) referring to an event which Pro- 
fessor French connects with July, 1639. In between are year by year, month 
by month, and, if feasible, day by day items arranged according to the 
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strictest chronology possible. When completed, this will be a collection of life 
facts invaluable to all students of Milton, and the first volume provides ample 
indications of the scope of the work. The book’s physical arrangement and 
printing are generous, extremely well carried out, and, although the com- 
positor’s task (print shop) was a complex one, very few typographical errors 
have been noted. 

In reviewing the work, it is, of course, impossible to mention every re- 
markable detail, whether good, bad, or indifferent. In general, the book’s 
greatest asset is its greatest weakness. This is the inclusiveness with which the 
work was done. A few samplings may indicate the strength and scope of the 
work, as well as some of its shortcomings and weaknesses in execution. 

The only entry for the year 1609 concerns the father, John Milton, 
scrivener and citizen of London. This entry is doubly objectionable. In the 
first place, it is concerned only with the publication of a book, A Sixe-Folde 
Politician, STC 17,805, sometimes in the past attributed to the father, but 
long since rejected. Professor French virtually so rejects it. There is, therefore, 
no good reason for mentioning it at all, unless the door is left open for its 
acceptance as a book by the scrivener. There seems to be no reason for its 
inclusion as a ‘life record’ of the poet, any more than there is for the ‘albino’ 
entry on the preceding page. Of course, both rest on arbitrary decisions by the 
present compiler, and can therefore be ignored. But the second point concerns 
all citations involving the father and arises in the next twenty entries, includ- 
ing the first in which he appears. All but a bare half dozen of these twenty are 
concerned with the father only, even the baptisms and burials being concerned 
with his children. As the book advances, the amount of attention devoted to 
the father and his activities, often in no way connected directly with the poet, 
increases to plethora. It seems to me that there can be little objection to the 
great amount of attention devoted to the scrivener, except as noted below; 
but if so much attention is to be devoted to him, then why not supply all of 
what little is known of him before the birth of his illustrious son? By the same 
token, the few known facts about both paternal and maternal grandparents 
certainly could easily have been supplied without padding the volume, even 
if it meant the omission of such items as the whoily unwarranted ‘albino’ or the 
Sixe-Folde Politician type of entry. 

The entry on page 23, under 1618, is the first of many portrait descrip- 
tions. The following statement may in general suffice for all of them. Either 
all portrait material and entries should have been omitted, or a great deal 
more investigation should have been expended on the extant portraits. There 
may be as many as three authentic portraits of the poet dating from his life- 
time, and one or two others that can be accepted as reasonably certain replicas 
of non-extant originals. But even these scarcely constitute ‘Life Records’ 
unless completely verified. The portrait dealt with under date of 1618 especi- 
ally needs fresh attention, for it is now nearly a century since Marsh ‘investi- 
gated’ it. The lettering in or on the painting is noteworthy, as the name 
IOHN MILTON occurs outside the oval, and the lettering inside the oval, 
certainly seems to have been put on after the portrait was made. This par- 
ticular portrait should have been photographed under ultra-violet, infra-red, 
polarized light, and even x-ray photography might have been resorted to in 
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an effort to learn all that can be known concerning it. The results of such in- 
vestigation might then have been reported here. They would have been worth 
much more than the repetition of the usual and more recent items, most of 
which are of very little value. The omission in them of all mention of Marsh’s 
work with this particular portrait is serious. 

The note to the entry on page 25 is baffling. It refers to October 16, 1617, 
for Sir Baptist Hicks, but I can find no mention of Hicks under the entry of 
that date. Perhaps at one time, Professor French intended to mention him 
under 1. of the notes. 

The entry under February 7, 1623, page 53, is puzzling. Certainly, as it 
reads, the first line in the note, coupled with the caption and the transcription, 
can only mean that Charles Diodati matriculated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1623. The transcription is of the Oxford matriculation. In other 
words, there are no records at Cambridge dated 1623 of, or connected with, 
Diodati. The entire entry would be rectified by substituting ‘Oxford’ for 
‘Cambridge’ in the first line of the note. As it stands, it is entirely wrong. 
William Piers was Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, not Cambridge. In the discus- 
sion of the confusion over the exact date of the matriculation, which is not 
very important as a date marking Diodati’s actual beginning of residence in 
Trinity College, Oxford, the erroneous DNB account should have been cited 
because it is so widely used. 

It is good to have printed for the first time a full transcript of the marriage 
settlement for Edward Phillips and Ann ‘his nowe wife daughter of the said 
John Milton [Citizen and Scrivener of London... of the third parte.]’ But 
the superscription herein set forth is wrong, as the document itself testifies. 
The parties to the agreement are ‘Edward Phillipps of London Gentleman of 
the first parte Katherine Phillipps ... mother of the said Edward of the 
Seconde parte. And John Milton Citizen and Scrivener . . . and James Hodg- 
kinson . . . of the Thirde parte.’ Somewhere there should have been included 
a more revealing and precise statement of exactly what this extant document 
is. There were at least two copies, as the indenture at the top of the parchment 
shows, and perhaps a third one, that is, one for each party to the ‘tripartite’ 
agreement. This one is signed by ‘Edw. Phillipps’ on the seal flap, and was 
probably the copy owned by the scrivener. The transcript of the text is satis- 
factory, although sometimes oddly perverse. Thus, many of the letters trans- 
cribed as ‘J’ are probably better read as ‘I’. The use of a special type for final 
‘-es’ frequently but not always used in the document is scarcely warranted. 
The scrivener who wrote the copy used two different forms for his final ‘-es’ 
but neither seems to call for a special symbol in transcription any more than 
both the long and short forms of the letter ‘s’ were felt to be necessary in 
transcribing. The heavily stroked, set phrases in the document should have 
been indicated, perhaps in boldface type. This copy was early folded twice 
each way of the parchment, and obviously one of the resulting edges became 
wet and the ink ran. Professor French has probably done about all that can 
be done with the naked eye in these spots, but again special photography 
would have contributed much, indeed might have settled completely the 
reading of these obscured words. Certainly the trained and practised eye of a 
London lawyer would have aided greatly in supplying the proper words in 
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these spots. The signatures on the reverse of the document badly need more 
study than they have received here. Only the original can show that the sig- 
natures written earliest are those of James Hodgkinson, Thomas Brown, and 
John Hutton, which were then bracketed and described as witnesses and 
‘servants to the within named John Milton.’ The latter name is obviously not 
a signature. Above the signatures of the witnesses and written in at some 
subsequent time, probably ‘for fun,’ are two signatures, one above the other 
and above the signature of the first witness. The lower one is certainly ‘John 
Milton Junior’ with the ‘J’ in ‘Junior’ written over an original small ‘i’ and 
the ‘u’ strengthened when the ‘J’ was stroked. This signature was more drawn 
than written, and Dr. Marguerite Little has pointed out to me that the result 
looks very much like an attempt to copy the name ‘John Milton’ as it appears 
several times in the text of the document. Certainly, as soon as this resem- 
blance is pointed out, the point is very striking. The upper signature is 
. Milton’ the first name being so poorly written or the ink so soaked 
into the parchment that the letter forms have baffled everyone who has 
looked at it. Professor French guesses, with a question mark, that it is ‘Anne’ 
which is all but impossible, as Anne is named in the document itself as ‘Anne 
Phillipps’ more than once, and always when without a family name as the 
wife of Edward. But all these signatures need more attention, the peculiarity 
of having a party to the agreement, James Hodgkinson, sign as a witness, 
having gone entirely unnoted. Certainly Hanford’s work with the document 
should be credited to him in the note. 

On page 66 occurs the first of what constitutes the one great irritant of 
the compilation. Nearly three pages are devoted to the printing of a trans- 
cription of a document already available in Professor French’s Milton in 
Chancery, 1939. Beginning on page 77, these reprintings from the earlier com- 
pilations begin to pall, and from then on are major nuisances. Bare reference 
to the earlier book would have sufficed, and protestations to the effect that all 
relevant documents should be in one place to the contrary, the decision to 
reprint so many transcriptions was unfortunate, to say the least. Professor 
French will only have to answer to his own conscience and financial backers 
for this decision; but the results will forever plague the users of his volumes 
with unnecessary bulk and repetition. 

The references to Milton’s individual poems that begin on page 75 with 
page numbers of the 1645 edition provided will prove useful to but few users 
of this work. 

Under 1629, a good deal more attention should have been accorded to 
Smart’s work with the Italian sonnets, for practically all standard reference 
works in English still assign these compositions to Italy. This same year, 
1629 should also have contained at least a hint that L’Allegro-Il Penseroso 
were composed that early. The attribution of these poems to 1631 is today 
scarcely supported by what little evidence we have. 

On page 241, the dubiety of the ‘actuality of the experience’ recorded in 
Prolusion VII can scarcely be raised, as it is the time at which the experience 
took place that is unknown. On the same page, under July 20, the question 
mark should be placed after ‘MENTIONED?’ in the caption rather than after 
‘FELLOWSHIP.’ 
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The statement on page 282 to the effect that Milton’s marginalia in his 
extant copy of Euripides have been ‘printed a number of times,’ is misleading, 
for they have never been fully transcribed in print, and neither of the printed 
partial transcriptions of them is either complete enough or sufficiently ac- 
curate for close study of all Milton did with this copy of Euripides. 

Under 1637, page 303, the account of reproductions of Comus should have 
included that by Dodd, Mead in 1903. The title page reproductions in the 
Columbia edition scarcely seem worth recording. 

The repetition on page 321 of the same records of the death and burial of 
the poet’s mother under two consecutive dates, April 3 and 6, is unwarranted. 

The only possible inference from the statement concerning the extant 
scrap of proof of Lycidas on page 355 is that it is reproduced in the Columbia 
edition. This is not true, there occurring therein only a mention of it in the 
notes (1: 2: 461) with three collations from it for lines 26-31. The scrap was 
first reproduced, so far as I can learn, by the Oxford Press in the facsimile 
edition, 1924, of the 1645 Poems. 

On page 402, because Professor French has elsewhere postulated the 
existence of such materials, there should have been some reference to letters 
from home in connection with the decision to cut short the Continental so- 
journ. 

In the index, page 429, references to various letters are cited under the 
elder Gill, although all such known materials, to or from Gill, are connected 
with the younger. 

Most of the points listed above, samplings only, and the list is by no 
means complete, are it seems to me, the results of too close application to de- 
tails on the part of the compiler. It is easy enough to assume towards them 
all a ‘holier than thou’ attitude of supercilious rectitude. Only persons who 
have labored under the colossal load of facts, documents, records, and other 
materials connected with Milton, can possibly realize how easy it is to bog 
down at times in the mass of detail and forget simplicity. Sometimes weeks, 
sometimes months, and sometimes even years of labor may be necessary to 
assemble and arrange the bare facts, as was the case nearly a century ago with 
the actual identity of the poet’s mother. So engrossed is the investigator that 
the simplest, plainest, most downright statements concerning the point at 
issue are frequently forgotten. Sometimes, as is the case at least once with 
Professor French, only the compiler may know exactly what he meant in some 
obscure and unrectified statement, and even he may have forgotten. The 
Diodati entry on page 53 is perhaps the most perplexing example of such con- 
fusion in the entire first volume. 

The index is adequate, although all indexing is a relatively thankless 
task. To the present reviewer, the decision to use ‘Milton’ as a basic entry in 
the index for over seven columns of items in a work entirely devoted to him 
was a mistake. Everything in the book is or should be connected with Milton, 
and therefore could have gone under that heading. This all but obviates the 
necessity for it, and its use only increases the complexity of an inevitably 
complex index. Nothing but confusion is gained by listing all manuscripts in 
the index under ‘MSS,’ not under ‘Manu-’ and then, as only numbers and 
locations are provided, it is doubtful if the four columns devoted to MSS can 
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ever be used by anyone except Professor French. But at least there is an 
index, and it is hoped that each volume will carry its own throughout the set. 

Congratulations are in order both for Professor French and for the 
Rutgers University Press on the successful completion of this first volume. 
The remainder of the set will be awaited with great interest by all students 
of Milton. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


HoGaRtnH’s LireERARY RELATIONSHIPS. By Robert Etheridge Moore. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1948. Pp. viii+-202. $3.75. 


THIS STIMULATING monograph is somewhat more specialized than the title 
indicates. The numerous contemporary references are not systematically 
recorded; such matter can be found in the earlier collectanea and in Dobson’s 
standard work. Current poems and pamphlets associated with the major 
series of pictures are described, however, in order to show how Grub Street 
traded on Hogarth’s popularity by supplying both pornography and vapid 
moralizing. A sharp contrast is thus set up between Hogarth the comic artist 
and the popular conception of Hogarth as the author of cautionary tales for 
harlots, rakes, and idle apprentices. On the higher level, Moore argues that 
Hogarth’s true quality is to be seen in his affiliation with and influence on 
Fielding; the analysis of this relationship is the heart of the book. The discus- 
sion is interesting and well developed. Hogarth preceded Fielding in satire of 
current theatrical follies like pantomime and opera, but the essential point is 
that Hogarth was a pioneer in connecting individualized character with a 
well wrought comic plot, and thus prepared the way for Fielding’s transition 
from drama to novel. Hogarth had some influence on Fielding’s theory, and 
enforced the check on caricature and burlesque necessary for the higher 
realism, but his great contribution was in example and practice. The theory 
in the Preface to Joseph Andrews, deriving the ridiculous from affectation, 
is too narrow to cover Fielding’s comic epic in prose. The broader base of 
human folly and incongruity on which Fielding worked he found in Hogarth. 

The conception of Hogarth as a realistic dramatist or novelist has long 
been in the air, especially as presented in the classic criticisms of Lamb and 
Hazlitt, and the subject deserves full exploration. At times Moore seems to 
feel that a broad parallelism is the fundamental thing. 


The great difference to Fielding’s mind between Hogarth and the books in his library 
was that Hogarth was no “source,” he was nature herself . . . . 

But when t’examine every part he came, 

Nature and Hogarth were, he found, the same. 
Whether Fielding consciously realized this or not is a matter of no importance; the re- 
sult is seen in his work. And of course Hogarth was even easier to follow than nature, 
for he had already made that artistic selection, had given that form to the chaos of ex- 
perience, which is essential to any true work of art. (P. 151) 


The greater writers of the age, we are told, “often unconsciously absorbed 
him into their work” (p. 76). The possibilities would then seem to be conscious 
borrowing of details (duly listed by Moore), unconscious absorption, and free 
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imitation or emulation. The last two are extremely hard to analyze. This is an 
inevitable complication in this excellent study. Under the conditions we can 
hardly make exclusive claims for one influence. In Cervantes too we find the 
comedy broadening from mere burlesque to the whole range of human folly 
and aspiration. The undeniable Hogarthian affinity or afflatus is hard to iso- 
late or appraise. In trying to do this, Moore makes some sharp oppositions; he 
is certainly much more hostile to the overt moralizing of the period than 
Fielding and Hogarth themselves were. He underestimates the importance of 
didactic purpose as an inciting force. He must explain away Fielding’s tribute 
to Hogarth in the Champion, 10 June 1740. The newly discovered letter from 
Fielding to Richardson, 15 October 1748, (see E. L. McAdam, Jr., Yale Re- 
view, xxxviti [1948], 300-10) may serve to warn against too facile a contrast 
between psalm-singing moralists (Lillo, Richardson) and emancipated humor- 
ists (Hogarth, Fielding). And Moore tends to belittle the technical competence 
of Defoe and Richardson as realists. Smollett gives trouble, too. One thinks 
of him as Hogarthian, but Moore minimizes the connection because Smollett 
practises caricature, “the natural method of the artist afflicted with overmuch 
spleen.” Yet caricature may blend with sympathetic humor—it does so even 
in Smollett—and the demarcation between character and caricature cannot 
be absolute. The analogy between realistic painting and realistic fiction is 
perhaps too elusive to pursue to the end, but the difference in degree of 
visualization between Hogarth’s pictures and contemporary fiction sets 
another obvious limitation. Some of the references which establish the in- 
fluence limit it at the same time. “O Hogarth! had I thy pencil! then would I 


draw the picture.” Yet Moore’s judgment that the Fielding-Hogarth relation- 
ship involves the central issue in his whole subject is probably correct, and 
even though his plan involves some sharp and doubtful commitments, there 
can be no question about the competence and attractiveness of his work. 
ALAN DuGALD McKILLop 


The Rice Institute 


THE Work OF ART IN GERMAN LITERATURE. METHODS AND TECHNIQUES OF 
DESCRIPTION FROM 1755-1830. By Christian Schuster (Columbia Uni- 
versity Doctoral Dissertation, 1948). Philadelphia, 1949. Pp. 1v+211. 
Lithoprinted. 


THIS DISSERTATION was begun as a study of Heinse’s method of describing 
paintings in his Ardinghello. In this enlarged form the study analyzes descrip- 
tions of all figurative arts, in aesthetic writings, novels, poetry and travel 
books, from Winckelmann to E.T.A. Hoffmann. Winckelmann is recognized 
as the father of systematic description of art, supplanting the earlier dilet- 
tantes by introducing “‘historical insight and the analytical approach.” Grant- 
ing him classical austerity of language on the one hand, and finding some of 
his descriptions very “baroque” on the other, the author fails to elucidate how 
far Winckelmann was the product or the arbiter of his time. While Winckel- 
mann “sought the spiritual forces” that make a work of art an entity, the 
method of the rationalists was abstract and deductive, their approach moral- 
istic. Lessing is treated but briefly: “His aesthetic theories were too restric- 
tive .. . to be of value to the artist or the poet.’”” With Mengs the author has 
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little patience, seeing in his emphasis on method and his categorization little 
more than dry eclecticism. Nicolai’s and Sulzer’s theories complete the chap- 
ter on the rationalists. Of special interest is the discussion of Hagedorn, who 
was looked upon as an authority on old Flemish and 17th and 18th century 
painting. He emphasized sentiment and personal experience in his descrip- 
tions, and was the first writer to exhibit consciousness of color to an unusual 
degree. The author thinks that the influence of Thompson’s Seasons and 
Young’s Night Thoughts may have played an important part in making the 
German poets conscious of color; the poets, in their turn, then influenced the 
aestheticists. Herder’s importance is seen mainly in his distinction between 
painting and sculpture and in his recognition of the value of landscape paint- 
ing. 

When the author comes to Heinse he writes with enthusiasm and a notice- 
able anti-classical bias. Heinse, always on the lookout for the picturesque, 
was “the first among Germans who could say with words” what the artist 
tried to say with his means of expression. The author sees him as the true 
child of Storm and Stress, and therefore loses quite a few of the still powerful 
undertones of enlightenment which can be traced in Heinse’s views and meth- 
ods till the end. On the strength of these descriptions Heinse would appear as 
a representative of Storm and Stress before his trip to Italy, and as a classicist 
after it; whereas, in another context, one would much rather be inclined to see 
him first as the typical Aufkldrer, and after his Italian trip as a mouthpiece of 
Storm and Stress. It is to be regretted that this study rarely works out the 
connection with literature. There is no explanation why Heinse sees Guido 
Reni and Correggio as absolute masters. One would like to read more about 
Heinse’s striking use of the word ‘‘Gestalt,” instead of reading about it merely 
in a quotation from A. Jolivet. Heinse, with his enthusiastic manner of de- 
scription, is seen in a line with Winckelmann and Herder. Merck acts as a 
counterforce to the enthusiastic approach; J. G. Jacobi and Leopold von Stol- 
berg are convincingly shown to be fanciful sentimentalists. An able synthesis 
of Goethe’s, Heinrich Meyer’s and K. Ph. Moritz’ methods and theories 
follows. Schiller and K. L. Fernow appear as the “extreme neo-classical 
formalists,’’ who, without direct contact with modern art, philosophize about 
rather than actually describe works of art. Georg Forster, Lichtenberg, Jean 
Paul furnish good examples for “the transition from objective analysis to 
subjective interpretation,” while Wackenroder, Tieck and Runge reach a new 
climax of art description, emphasizing for the first time divine inspiration, 
spontaneity of creation and the non-rational character of art. Tieck even tries 
to draw “a direct parallel between the... creative process as it exists in 
nature and that which manifests itself in the work of a great artist.” The 
Schlegels aim at the description of the work of art on a high literary plane; 
August Wilhelm, influenced by Diderot, continues Heinse’s Gemdldebriefe, 
translating pictures into the literary form of the sonnet, in “cold imitation” 
of Wackenroder’s poems. Friedrich’s main contribution seems his rediscovery 
of old Flemish and German masters, under the influence of the Boisserées. 
The interesting difference between the brothers is demonstrated by the 
former’s love of concrete detail and the latter’s disregard of it. Solger, C. 
D. Friedrich, Gérres, Steffens exemplify the later romanticists. Brentano con- 
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tributes indirectly: excerpts from his Romanzen vom Rosenkranz show that 
they are pictorially conceived. E. T. A. Hoffmann, while insignificant in his 
attempts at critical descriptions, uses the work of art for dramatic effects. 
This observation might have led the author to investigate Hoffmann’s con- 
ception of artistic creation as a “demonic” process. The study concludes with 
a discussion of Rumohr, with whom the aesthetic epoch ends and the accurate 
scientific investigation of art history begins. 

This study, presenting much important material for a chapter of the 
history of taste in Germany, has an impressive bibliography. One of the chief 
interests lies in the discussion of lesser writers, who often mirror their epochs, 
e.g., such authors of travel books as Riedesel, J. J. Volkmann and J. G. C. 
Adler. Few examples have escaped the author’s notice, mainly Winckelmann’s 
Beschreibung der vorsiiglichsten Gemilde der Dresdner Galerie, an important 
evidence for his pre-Italian days. It can be found in Kippenberg’s Jahrbuch, 
III; Winckelmann’s letters, in the Jahrbiicher, and Uhde-Bernays’ collection 
of letters (1925) should have been consulted. B. Vallentin’s important book 
on Winckelmann is missing from the bibliography. Tischbein’s significant 
memoirs, although they did not appear until 1861, were begun in 1812, and 
should have been included, as also his letters from Italy which Merck pub- 
lished in the Teutscher Merkur in 1781. 

WERNER VORDTRIEDE 
University of Wisconsin 


Tue GERMAN WOMAN IN THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT. A Study in the 
Drama from Gottsched to Lessing. By Etta Schreiber. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1948. 


DIE ARBEIT ist tiberaus griindlich auf einem breiten Material, wenn auch oft 
diirrem Material, aufgebaut. Die Verfasserin hat das Theater von Gottsched 
bis Lessing als Spiegel des biirgerlichen Gemeinschaftslebens gewiahlt, worin 
sie den Wandel der Frauencharaktere betrachtet. Sie geht von den mora- 
lischen Wochenschriften aus, von der Macht der Presse im rationalen Leben. 
Sie versucht die beiden Gottscheds in einem wirmeren Lichte zu sehn; sie 
stellt Ansitze zur Differenzierung zwischen der Weltdame und der ehrbaren 
Mittelstandsfrau fest; sie entwickelt aus J. E. Schlegel den eher wahlerischen 
Frauenkenner; sie zeigt uns in Gellert die vertrauten Ziige des Riihrenden und 
des Gelassenen, und sie sieht in Lessings Minna und Emilia eine Synthese von 
Verstand und Gefiihl, die man optimistischerweise schon “equality of men”’ 
nennen kénnte. 

Die Verfasserin zeigt an popularen Stiicken, wie auch die Frau in den 
Bereich der Verstandesmenschen tritt, wie sie mit erweiterter Bildung an der 
Herrschaft der Vernunft bescheidensten Anteil nimmt, und wie auf den 
Verstandesmenschen der Gefiihlsmensch folgt. Es ist klar, daf bei alle dem 
die Ehe der Aufklarer keine Vereinigung der Gemiiter wird, daf Sinne und 
Geld, Anmut und Hauslichkeit doch die notwendigen Voraussetzungen bleiben 
und die Vernunftehe, selbst nach Meinung der Theologen, iiber die Ne:gungs- 
ehe zu stellen ist. Entgegen bisheriger Beobachtung stellt die Verfasserin vor 
der Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts ein Einstrémen von Empfindsamkeit fest, das 
den sentimentalen Heroinen des Sturm und Drangs vorausgeht. Die Ent- 
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wicklungslinien, die sich aus diesen Materialstudien ergeben, sind naturgema8 
vielfach gebrochene und in sich verknotete, denn im Bereich dieser vorsich- 
tigen Biirgerlichkeit war das kleine Gliick wichtiger denn irgend etwas andres. 
Man fragt sich gelegentlich, wie weit es dieser schéngeistigen Frau erlaubt 
war, an der Gliickslehre des aufgeklirten Mannes teilzunehmen, ob der 
seelische Habitus des Mannes stirker entwickelt war und wie weit das Ent- 
wicklungstempo divergiert. Die Verbiirgerlichungstendenzen, denen Briig- 
gemann seinerzeit in seinen psychogenetischen Studien nachgegangen ist, 
werden von der Verfasserin fiir den Habitus der Frau ausgewertet mit dem 
Bemiihn, auch dem Kleinsten Gewicht zu geben. Es ist nicht méglich, iiber 
eine gewisse Flachheit des Lebensaufrisses hinauszureichen, denn eine Ge- 
schichte des unruhigen Herzens und des sehnsiichtigen Wesens ist der Auf- 
klarung noch nicht gegeben. 

Leider hat die Verfasserin den geistesgeschichtlichen und soziologischen 
Proze®, den sie darstellt, monographisch, nach Autoren, zerlegt und durch die 
Menge der Inhaltsangaben die Ubersichtlichkeit des Buches gefahrdet. 

MARIANNE THALMANN 
Wellesley College 


BETTINE UND MARIANNE. Von Werner Milch. Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag, 1947. 

83 pp. 

THE INCREASING interest in the last decades of Goethe’s work and life has re- 
sulted, after Paul Hankamer’s penetrating study of the years beginning with 
the writing of Pandora (Spiel der Machte, Wunderlich, Tiibingen, 1943), in a 
series of further studies of this phase of Goethe’s productivity and personality. 
Among them, Werner Milch’s presentation of Goethe’s relations to Bettina 
von Arnim and Marianne von Willemer is a biographical contribution full of 
sensitive understanding, written in language suited to the subject, and eluci- 
dating, in the best tradition of literary biography, the connection between 
Goethe’s friendship with both of these productive personalities and his own 
creative work. For, “Bettina and Marianne as the only ones (among Goethe’s 
women friends) expressed themselves; they gave testimony, and their impact 
affected the wide range of Goethe’s work, although often in a hidden and not 
even admitted fashion.” The poetical responsiveness on the part of Bettina 
and Marianne is the problem which holds the author’s and the reader’s at- 
tention, and gives unity to Milch’s essay. It may have been that with this 
problem in mind the author dedicated it to Elisabeth Langgiisser, one of the 
few women writers and poets of rank in contemporary Germany. The contrast 
between the characters of Bettina and Marianne, and the different way in 
which each of them reacted to the inevitable resignation on Goethe’s part, 
serves well to elucidate all three personalities. 

The psychological analysis of the alienation between Goethe and Bettina 
is presented on the background of a careful investigation of the development 
of their relationship, which bears the marks of a balanced and considerate 
judgement. Milch recognizes Bettina’s active and repeated attempts to 
change Goethe’s views of music in favor of Beethoven as the critical moment 
in which the impetuous and enthusiastic Bettina overstepped the limitations 
of her relation to Goethe and interfered with the realm of productive friend- 
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ship and cooperation, dominated, in the field of music, by Goethe’s bond with 
Zelter. In this light, the conflict with Christiane appears only as an after-effect 
of a decision already taken. A subtle insight into the meaning of friendship in 
the economy of Goethe’s later life is the pre-condition of Milch’s convincing 
presentation. With the same subtle understanding of the tragic necessity of 
the break between Bettina and Goethe, the author delineates the productive 
manner in which she reacted to her painful experience, and thereby implicitly 
corrects many an unjustified verdict in the proper direction. 

In Goethe’s relation to Marianne von Willemer the author sees on 
Goethe’s part the fulfillment of an active and virile love, and the experience of 
Steigerung as expressed and demonstrated by the Divan is interpreted as the 
ultimate result of the courageous will to resignation and spiritualization of 
this poetically most congenial among Goethe’s relations to women. With a 
tender and yet definite hand the author explains the rare moments in which 
Goethe found it possible to break through the distance once chosen, and his 
last action in inscribing the package of letters which he shortly before his 
death prepared for their return to Marianne. The Germanist and the general 
reader will draw equal enrichment from this book which develops out of the 
fates of Bettina and Marianne a study of love as a spiritually formative energy 
in the sense of Goethe’s philosophic thought. 

ARNOLD BERGSTRAESSER 
University of Chicago 


DEUTSCHE KLASSIK UND ROMANTIK. Von Fritz Strich. 4th edition. Bern: A. 
Francke AG, 1949. Pp. 374. 


IN 1922 Strich’s brilliant comparative analysis of German Classicism and 
Romanticism appeared, displaying a penetrating philosophical approach, an 
amazingly extensive and detailed knowledge of pertinent material and a 
fascinating, extremely sensitive way of interpreting a mass of details in the 
light of his philosophical scheme. The treatise was generally acclaimed as a 
masterpiece of its kind. The third edition of 1928 was enlarged by a final 
chapter on the influence which German Classicism and Romanticism exerted 
on other European literatures. In order to make this volume, which had long 
been out of print, accessible again, Strich decided to leave the text of the 
third edition untouched. However, he mentions in the preface, which is added, 
the considerable changes that he felt he would have had to make to revise the 
volume properly, taking into account pertinent criticism and his own modified 
attitude toward German Romanticism. 

The former advocate of Romanticism now sees in it an attempt to obliter- 
ate the powers of reason and beauty from the European heritage which is 
fused with elements of Christianity and Classical Antiquity. According to 
Strich, Romanticism went back not only to the Christian Middle Ages but 
beyond it to ancient India, where in a pre-rational culture myths and fairy-tales 
emerged from the subconscious. The romantic abandonment to the Asiatic 
irrational world of dreams endangered the enlightened European civilization 
whenever it was not confined to poetry and music. 

Acknowledging his debt to Bergson, Strich still adheres to the basic con- 
cepts of Vollendung and Unendlichkeit as the criterion for distinguishing be- 
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tween Classicism and Romanticism, but he admits the possibility of other 
basic approaches besides that of time. The author defends such terms as 
Geschlossenheit and Offenheit which he borrowed from W6lfflin as valid for all 
the arts, although he concedes that he could have been more cautious when he 
took over terms from painting and sculpture to describe corresponding phe- 
nomena in literature. Answering his critics, Strich maintains that he did not 
merely adopt Wélfflin’s method but went beyond it, mindful of the sovereignty 
of the literary art. A glance at the chapter headings: Der Mensch, Die Sprache, 
Rhythmus und Reim, Die innere Form, Tragik und Komik should convince the 
reader. It is probable that Strich follows suggestions made by his reviewers, 
Korff and Unger, although no names are mentioned, when he states that in a 
revision he would have adhered more closely to the actual historical situation 
by differentiating more clearly between Storm and Stress and Romanticism. 
He would also have drawn the lines less sharply between Classicism and 
Romanticism by emphasizing more the romantic undercurrent of the classi- 
cists and also German Classicism as an indispensable basis for the German 
romanticists. 

As we read the preface which seems to pay more heed to historical reali- 
ties than do the generalizing main chapters of the volume, we regret that 
Strich did not undertake to rewrite this outstanding work after being sur- 
rounded so long by the earthiness of Swiss culture to which he himself refers 
briefly. 

EricH HOFACKER 
Washington University 


THe Romantic Imacrnation, By C. W. Bowra, Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 306. $4.50. 


c. W. BOWRA is Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and is author and editor of 
many scholarly and critical works. His new volume contains the lectures he 
gave when he was Charles Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1948-1949. It opens with an introductory lecture, ““The Romantic 
Imagination,” in which Mr. Bowra sets forth his concept of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the English Romantics; it closes with a summarizing, evalua- 
tive discussion, entitled “The Romantic Achievement,” in which the author 
presents his view of the importance of the Romantics in terms of theory and 
accomplishment. The intervening chapters, ten in number, deal with ten rep- 
resentative romantic poets—Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats 
(“the great Five’’), and five others, Byron, Poe, Swinburne and the two Ros- 
settis—showing how the Romantic spirit worked out in practice. 

It is a satisfaction in these times of attack and counterattack to read a 
book on romanticism which is essentially free from the controversial spirit. 
Mr. Bowra is a friend of romanticism, especially as it appeared in the theory 
and practice of the greater figures; but he is not out to defend it: his role is 
rather that of the expositor intent on understanding and presenting the truth 
about it in its most characteristic manifestations, and on arriving at conclu- 
sions about its essential values. He writes as one with the serene assurance that 
he is dealing with acknowledged classics standing in need not of an apologist 
but of an interpreter. As it turns out his book is an extremely effective justifi- 
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cation of the Romantics, particularly of “the great Five.” But it is a justifica- 
tion derived from exposition, not argument. 

Briefly Bowra’s findings amount to this: The English Romantics charac- 
teristically possessed a craving to know something better and more permanent 
than the world’s visible surface has to offer; almost to a man they had a deep 
sense of the mystery of the unseen and obeyed an inner call to discover and to 
fashion forth in poetic utterance the invisible powers that, lying in and all 
about us, constitute the ultimate truth of things. The imagination was, they 
believed, the indispensable instrument through which they might penetrate 
to the “abiding reality,”’ explore its mysteries and thereby “‘understand more 
clearly what life means and what it is worth.”” Herein romanticism reveals its 
chief value. For to all men who are dissatisfied with a merely realistic temporal 
order of existence and have inner longings for something more permanent and 
universal, English romanticism offers comfort and inspiration. And this in our 
day or in any day is no small thing. 

To the credit of “the great Five,” all were able to pursue their aspirations 
for unseen truths and still maintain a firm belief in the importance of the 
common man and of finite objective reality. Indeed, to Wordsworth and Keats 
nature and man were at once the avenues to the higher seeing and the final 
objects of the quest for truth. Coleridge was a dreamer, but he sought and was 
able to put much of the concrete and the real into his poetry. Shelley, for all 
his conviction of ideal being, held a closer walk with men and material things 
than is often believed, and even Blake, who was inclined to equate the active 
creative imagination with God, certainly with the divine in man, made the 
creed of brotherhood the center of his gospel and thought of the realization of 
love, mercy, and justice in the world as the final fruit of inspired vision. 

Byron fits very uneasily into the pattern Mr. Bowra has set for the 
Romantics. His literary affinities were with the preceding century. He would 
have no traffic whatever with spiritual realities that lie beneath and beyond 
the sensible and he abandoned the Romantic view of the imagination. But 
because he did have some of the dissatisfactions and some of the social ideals 
of his contemporaries and in his maturity was capable of dealing with men and 
their problems in a realistic way and because he paid much attention to such 
themes as love and nature, Bowra finds it possible to make a case for him as a 
Romantic. And in doing so he writes the least convincing chapter in his book— 
unless it is the rather too flattering one on D. G. Rossetti. 

Professor Bowra is acutely aware of certain weaknesses in the romantic 
position, even of grave dangers in its acceptance and practice. Perhaps no one 
has before more frankly and clearly equated, one against the other, what I 
have myself found convenient to call positive romanticism and negative ro- 
manticism. Sentimentality, escapism, wishful, illusory thought and belief, 
dreams with no foundation in reality and experience, Romantic longing with- 
out Romantic vision: these are some of the evils to which men of Romantic 
inclinations are subject, whenever they make inferior substitutions for vision- 
ary insight into a higher order of being and a healthy imagination closely 
related to truth and reality. Some of the second five Bowra writes about lack 
the capacity of “the great Five” to keep the imagination anchored to truth 
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and reality. For example, Poe—who is treated in a distinctly interesting, if 
sometimes equivocal, essay—is one in whom the “impulse to escape was so 
powerful that he surrendered to it and did not care what relations his dreams 
might have to the common world” (p. 273). The early Byron sometimes 
created for himself an illusory world with small relation to the actual. Chris- 
tina Rossetti, even more definitely than Bowra allows, was prone to run away 
from earthly realities and take refuge in the promises of religion. On the other 
hand, D. G. Rossetti, earnestly seeking the superior order of being through 
the imaginative route, calls that order beauty and finds that it may be at- 
tained in the dubious satisfactions of sexual love; and Swinburne finds it in 
poetry—a fine thing in itself, but no equitable substitute for the visions of 
infinity that rewarded Wordsworth in his contemplations of nature. 

Professor Bowra is one of the most tolerant of literary men and one of the 
most catholic in his tastes. He is also a very perceptive critic, sensitive to 
nuance and value. His tolerance shows itself in his almost over-kindly treat- 
ment of Swinburne and Rossetti and in his generous analysis of Poe, whom he 
obviously feels to be at bottom a prime representative of the decadent Ro- 
mantic. An extremely learned man whose scholarly curiosity has led him over 
far-flung fields of language and literature, he has translated and edited literary 
works from the Greek and the Russian, is the author of books on Greek 
literature and of a volume entitled From Virgil to Milton, and has also with 
great insight and sympathy studied much contemporary poetry at first-hand 
in half a dozen European languages, including his own, and has published his 
findings in two notable books, The Heritage of Symbolism (1943) and The 
Creative Experiment (1949). 

That a critic of such background and interests should now turn to the 
Romantic poets and find good in them proves catholicity of taste certainly; 
with things as they now are in the literary world, when to be a friend to or an 
interpreter of the new poetry ordinarily means an almost automatic hostility 
to Wordsworth and his group, such an acceptance of the Romantics proves 
that here is a critic who is no sectarian, who belongs to no coterie or special 
party. This is highly important. It at once sets Mr. Bowra apart from and 
above all those earnest polemical ones who, adhering strictly to party lines, 
see virtue only in that which belongs to their school and only bad in that which 
does not belong; it places him, in a sense at least, in line with the great critics 
of the past, whose first interest was not in movements and fashions but in 
great literature itself. Professor Bowra’s scholarship and impressive linguistic 
accomplishments are here a distinct aid, and show how learning of the right 
kind can be pressed into the service of criticism, when combined with sensi- 
tivity to artistic excellence. Such learning is an effective antidote to insularity 
at a fundamental point: it broadens the base for comparison, revealing great- 
ness in many languages in many periods of time; and it is a further check to 
insularity—surely, unless it is exclusiveness, the greatest curse of modern 
criticism—in that it gives an understanding of the historic process in art, of 
the ebb and flow of interests and styles, of the inevitable reactions against 
dominant modes and movements, in that it shows, also, that however scorn- 
fully any given period or movement may be regarded by proudly self-sufficient 
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successors, some, or much, great art may remain from each for the delight of 
all time. Such perspective is a foe to exclusiveness in criticism. It allows 
Bowra to perceive the merits of Yeats and Eliot, of Valéry and the modern 
Greek Constantine Cavafy, to celebrate the greatness of the ancient litera- 
tures, and at the same time to find abiding values in Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Keats. It is possible that a critic without scholarship might attain such 
breadth of view; it is less possible, I think, that he would have anything of 
especial significance to say about anyone at all, either ancient or modern. 
Erudite though he is, Bowra’s approach to the Romantics is remarkable 
for its simplicity. He writes of the main characteristics of romanticism as if he 
had carefully reduced the pertinent facts to the lowest, most intelligible com- 
mon denominator. He writes of the imagination, but he uses the term in its 
more elementary meanings as an instrument of insight and invention; he feels 
no obligation to elucidate the complexities and abstruse distinctions that are 
to be found in the theories of Coleridge and Wordsworth. Admittedly some- 
thing is left out: the niceties and involutions of idea that have been a challenge 
to students of the romantic period these many years. And yet the essentials 
are here, and scholarship appears on every page. To one who reads closely, 
the analysis of “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” shows, throughout, 
knowledge of most of what has lately been going on in criticism of the great 
poem, a thorough first-hand acquaintance with the poem itself, and finally 
such an understanding of Coleridge himself as to place the author in the van- 
guard of those who are beginning to see more clearly the great importance 
Coleridge attached to the action of the mind in dreams and to the sub- or 
non-conscious processes of the mind in general. And so elsewhere as in the 
authoritative comparison of Swinburne’s Atalanta with the purposes and 
modes of Greek tragedy, or in the useful discussion of possible originals for 
Keats’s Urn. Scholarship is used rightly in these cases, not in domination but 
in the humble, unobtrusive service of interpretative, evaluative criticism. 
Altogether, Bowra’s work illustrates a combination of qualities all too 
rare in modern criticism, and yet qualities that criticism must have if it is to 
serve its true function of making known the unique qualities and true values 
of the excellent that has been produced in all places, in all ages, including the 
here-and-now. In saying this I do not mean to exhibit Professor Bowra as a 
perfect critic. He too has his limitations; but these are not just here of impor- 
tance. The point I wish to make is that we have in him the right kind of 
critic, and that criticism cannot but be better for having this kind of practi- 
tioner. We stand in need of many more like him: men who have the right 
equipment, the right temperament, the right point of view, who have, to start 
with, the wit to see that in the domain of literature there are many mansions 
and that no one age, no one movement or kind or group holds or can hold a 
monopoly on greatness; men in whom exclusiveness and peevish partisanship 
have been replaced by broad and liberal scholarship, by far-ranging interests 
and finely balanced insights, by sensitivity and disinterested curiosity, by the 
talent to discover and to isolate that which is fine, the judgment to evaluate 
in terms of intrinsic, permanent worth. 
CLARENCE D. THORPE 
The University of Michigan 
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A Worp GEOGRAPHY OF THE EASTERN UNITED States. By Hans Kurath. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. 88 and 

164 maps. 

THIs Is the first comprehensive work dealing with the collections made in the 
Eastern states for The Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada.' Pro- 
fessor Kurath, director of the Aflas since its beginning in 1931, has selected 
regional vocabulary items from the field records and demonstrated their im- 
portance for the study of American speech. 

Almost every adult American must be aware of the fact that what he 
calls a ‘bucket’ other Americans call ‘pail,’ or that ‘doughnuts’ are sometimes 
called ‘fried-cakes’ or ‘crullers.’ Such differences in the names for ordinary 
things are of interest to the general public as well as to the linguist. The 
author, accordingly, has written this book to appeal to a wide audience. His 
presentation is non-technical—he does not even take for granted a knowledge 
of the JPA—but it is thorough. Much of the book is a series of maps showing 
the areas delimited, representative isoglosses, and individual word distribu- 
tions. The lack of clutter on the maps is especially commendable. The text 
itself consists of an explanation of the factors which have influenced the 
growth and spread of various types of American English, a discussion of each 
of the dialect areas and sub-areas, and a brief account of each of the vocabu- 
lary items. A complete glossary, listing more than 850 variants, and a system 
of reference numbers for use with the Aélas enhance the utility of the book. 

Most striking of the results of this investigation is the division of Ameri- 
can English into three main areas: Northern, Midland, and Southern. The 
North includes all of New England, New York, northern Pennsylvania, and 
northern New Jersey. Among words common to this area are pail, whiffletree or 
whippletree, boss! a call to cows, swill, comforter or comfortable ‘tied quilt,’ and 
darning needle ‘dragonfly.’ The Midland is the Pennsylvania settlement area, 
including not only the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania German and Pittsburgh 
sub-areas, but also West Virginia, western Virginia, and the western Carolinas. 
Typical words of this area are blinds ‘roller shades,’ sook! a call to cows, 
skillet ‘heavy frying-pan,’ (quarter) till (eleven), and little piece ‘short distance.’ 
The South, which includes the Chesapeake Bay region, the Virginia Piedmont, 
and the eastern parts of the Carolinas, has such expressions as low noise made 
by a cow, lightwood (usually rhyming with ‘sighted’) ‘kindling wood,’ and 
co-wench! a call to cows. Within these larger divisions there are a total of 
eighteen sub-areas, each with its characteristic terms. 

The Midland has been overlooked as a major speech area, largely because 
it agrees with much of the United States in some pronunciation features, ¢.g., 
the pronunciation of postvocalic r. The evidence of the Aélas forces us to take 
the Midland into account and certainly dispels any easy notions we may have 
about ‘General American.” The Midland has been a major source of the 
population for the central and western United States, and preliminary studies 
of the Great Lakes Region and Upper Ohio Valley show that the dialect 


1 The Linguistic Atlas of New England has been published (Providence, 1939-1943). 
The collections for the Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic states are on file at the 
University of Michigan. More than 1200 field records are included in Professor Kurath’s 
study. 
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boundary between Northern and Midland extends at least as far as the 
Mississippi River.2 The South Midland—south of the Pennsylvania state 
line—shows unexpectedly few vocabulary peculiarities. Although one cannot 
predict what will be found in Kentucky, Tennessee, or Arkansas, it is likely 
that we will have to revise our opinions about the conservatism of this area. 

Throughout the book, the reader is impressed by the clarity and ac- 
curacy with which Professor Kurath handles his materials. He makes it plain 
that the AdJas is a precision instrument for the investigation of speech differ- 
ences. A Word Geography of the Eastern United States is a convenient source 
book for much of the dialect information gathered by the Adlas. It will be 
extremely useful to the serious student of American English or American 
culture. The more casual reader will find it a straight-forward presentation of 
an interesting subject. 

A. L. Davis 
Western Reserve University 


HENRY JAMES AND THE EXPANDING Horizon. By Osborn Andreas. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press. 1948, 179 pp. $3.50. 


AT FIRST GLANCE, this analysis of Henry James’s one hundred and twenty-five 
novels, novelettes, and short stories appears to be an interesting and helpful 
book with its compact summaries of the stories, its freedom from the influence 
of other critics, and its refusal to become involved in page- and patience- 
consuming controversial discussions about this novelist who has lately come 
in for so many reinterpretations and re-evaluations. Mr. Andreas has read all 
of James’s fiction; he has written neat little summaries of each story; he has 
then arranged and card-indexed his summaries according to what he con- 
siders the predominant theme. He has formulated ten categories in which to 
place the stories: Emotional Cannibalism, Consideration for Others, Love: the 
Deterrent to the Full Life, the Sense of the Past, the Artistic Homage versus 
the Lure of Power, Attacks on the Sheltered Life, the Mystery of Personal 
Identity, False Values, the International Theme, and Fables for Critics. 
These divisions he often again divides. Under emotional cannibalism, the 
largest of the categories, Mr. Andreas finds nine stories in which public 
opinion interferes disastrously with the private lives of other people, six 
stories where meddling occurs, eight stories of parasitism, six of coercion, eight 
of exploitation, three of revenge. As a basic principle of all of James’s fiction, 
whatever the main category, Mr. Andreas sees the idea of “the expanding 
consciousness’”’ as “‘the pivotal center of James’s thought’’; he states it thus 
“the quality of one’s sensitivity to other persons determines the growth of 
one’s greatest possession, consciousness.’”’ He is not concerned with this con- 
sciousness, as James was, from the artistic point of view, serving as it often 
did as the focus or glass through which the novelist viewed the other charac- 
ters and the action; Mr. Andreas considers the consciousness solely from a 
pedantic point of view, seeking out the meaning, converting James’s narra- 


? See Albert H. Marckwardt, “Middle English 4 in American English of the Great 
Lakes Area,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, xxvi, 1941 
56-71, and A. L. Davis, A Word Allas of the Great Lakes Region, (Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1948, microfilm). 
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tives to expositions or sermonettes. Mr. Andreas thus sees in James much 
more than James himself could have been aware of and makes his stories 
primarily mean something, whereas James’s greatest concern as a fictionist 
was that a story, to adopt Archibald MacLeish’s dictum on a poem, “should 
not mean but be.’”’ Meaning might indeed be there, might be read out of it, 
not in to it, but the story had its inception in character or situation, not in 
meaning. 

At second glance, then, Mr. Andreas’ book seems to have certain arbi- 
trary, self-imposed restrictions which limit its usefulness, which are often 
misleading, and which may even be dangerous. If one has already read James’s 
stories, the danger is, of course, less because one can discern the places where 
Mr. Andreas draws his net too tight, and the danger may thus become an 
asset stimulating thought, provoking rebuttal. One soon discovers that the 
summaries are too compact, too brief. The novels suffer more than the short 
stories in this respect, often being reduced to half a page, and in nearly every 
case, much is omitted that is vital to the story. The three-dimensional Tragic 
Muse is presented only as Nick Dormer’s story, not at all as Miriam Rooth’s 
and Peter Sherringham’s; the summary of The Awkward Age fails to mention 
Nanda’s mother who is partly responsible at least for Van’s defection in this 
story of the conflict of three generations; the failure of Roderick Hudson is 
presented as wholly due to the interference of Christina’s parents and not at 
all as resulting inevitably sooner or later from the instability of Roderick’s 
highly artistic and emotional nature. In summarizing The Wings of the Dove 
and The Portrait of a Lady and many other stories, Mr. Andreas is more 
interested in the secondary characters than in the main ones, viewing the 
action from the point of view of the aggressors rather than from that of the 
defender, who was always James’s chief interest. From George Eliot’s fiction 
James had learned that ‘‘our deeds determine us quite as much as we deter- 
mine our deeds”; he was concerned with how “frail vessels” like Isabel, Milly, 
Hyacinth, might unwittingly bring upon themselves attacks or lay themselves 
open to dangers, then with how they might act, showing their integrity, their 
superiority, belying their “littleness’”’ and achieving a pyrrhic or moral victory 
by renunciation or disregard or death. James was aware of the opposing forces, 
but he was even more aware of the inner strength, the secret resources, of his 
main characters. As Mr. Auden has recently pointed out in a much briefer but 
much more valuable article on James, if meaning is to be considered of most 
significance with James, the moral or spiritual victories, the triumphs of good 
over evil in James’s stories, are his chief contribution to modern fiction. Mr. 
Andreas has, indeed, some notion of this, as his concluding chapter reveals, but 
he states it most ambiguously. 

Had Mr. Andreas been less rigid in his divisions, had he made some pro- 
vision for cross references, had he noted that many stories, if completely 
analyzed, might fit into several of his categories—or into none—had he read 
James’s prefaces and notebooks, he might have avoided some of the more 
obvious limitations of his study. He considers, for instance, that only three of 
James’s stories are international; he disregards James’s loose, broad, easy use 
of the term, and judging from Mr. Andreas’ remarks upon the three minor 
stories thus designated—“A Bundle of Letters,” ‘““The Point of View,” “Miss 
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Gunton of Poughkeepsie’”—Mr. Andreas might better have used the term 
patriotic or national for international in his comments on these stories, for 
such seems to be his misconception of that high term. 

Henry James and the Expanding Horizon must be accepted then as simply 
another book upon Henry James. It shows Mr. Andreas’ great admiration for 
Henry James; it does not, however, reveal a complete understanding of his 
novels nor of the man. 


CornELIA P. KELLEY 
University of Illinois 


EDUCATION OF A HumANIsT. By Albert Guerard. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. Pp. x+302. $5.00. 


PROFESSOR GUERARD was born and educated in France, but long ago became 
a citizen of the United States, where for forty years he taught the language, 
the literature, and the history of France, and also comparative literature. The 
crowning event of his life was his appointment as a member of President 
Hutchins’ Committee to Frame a World Constitution. This was not a deser- 
tion of his profession, but the logical outgrowth of what he had always con- 
ceived its function to be, namely the unifying of mankind. Education of a 
Humanist is not an autobiography, but an ingathering of the author’s opinions 
about education, civilization, literature, and world-citizenship. He terms the 
book his “final report,” and thanks the editors of eight periodicals (The 
American Scholar, The Nation, The New Republic, etc.) for permission to “re- 
print passages from articles.” He assures his readers that “‘this is not a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous essays; every chapter has been thought anew, in the 
purer air of Emeritus Heights; every page has been written afresh—three 
times over—for the present work.” I do not mean to cast the slightest doubt 
upon the sincerity of that statement. But I know from experience that, even 
with the best intentions and the utmost diligence, such attempts to rewrite, 
to unify, and to improve are rarely successful. In point of fact, the section of 
this book entitled “Literature and Language” (pp. 113-123) is based upon 
Professor Guerard’s essay, “Ten Levels of Language” (American Scholar, 
Spring, 1947); and the changes made are exceedingly few and entirely insig- 
nificant. The essay was very well thought out and expressed in its first form, 
and could hardly be improved upon. 

Despite the looseness of structure, the repetitiousness, and the frequent 
digressions, the careful reader will discern that there is a greater degree of 
coherence among Professor Guerard’s many opinions than appears on the 
surface. The coherence arises from the author’s strong personality rather than 
from his method of exposition. He has passionate convictions and positive 
opinions about very many aspects of education, history, politics, and litera- 
ture. His strongest feeling, which gives his teaching unity and character, is 
that these supposedly distinct “departments” are all related to one another 
and need one another’s support. Man, he believes, is not a helpless victim of 
circumstance; he can control his future history,—but only if his thoughts, 
feelings, and will are properly educated. The study of history shows what the 
evils have been, and what must henceforth be combatted, tyrants like Na- 
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poleon, Bismarck, and Hitler; parochialism and nationalism (the spirit of 
“Sinn Fein,” i.e., “We Ourselves’’). Scientific education is not enough; the 
humanities are necessary to inspire us in our struggle against merely “material 
order, material gain, and material power.” Among the humanistic studies, he 
stresses the importance of a good reading knowledge of at least one foreign 
language and of a basic course in the history of Western Civilization. Since 
there can be “‘no peace without justice, no justice without law, and no law 
without enforcement,” we must organize, not a mere league of national gov- 
ernments, but a council of the free nations. In these opinions, there is not 
much originality; but at least they are consistent. 

Mr. Guerard’s humanism is of the rationalistic rather than the religious 
type. The traditions communicated through history and literature are pre- 
cious, but each generation is to weigh them critically. “The center of my 
teaching was,”’ he says, “‘the critical spirit.’’ He insists that for the sake of our 
present and our future we need to study the past, but there is much common 
sense, not to say skepticism, in his attitude towards the reliability of history 
and the soundness of its generalizations. Much in history is mere myth or 
legend (as in the case of Napoleon); and when it theorizes about national 
souls, national cultures, and definable literary periods, Mr. Guerard is a 
doubting Thomas. All nations are rich in contradictions. The interpreters of 
Joan of Arc’s career, of whatever school, are wrong; she is an inexplicable phe- 
nomenon, and historians should acknowledge that enigma. History cansiot 
always be a true record of objective facts and inevitable inferences; it cannot 
avoid being partly subjective—“‘a self-portrait of the human mind.” The 
paradoxical rationalism of this enthusiast for so many idealistic causes is 
revealed in his assertion, “Intellectual discipline is the essence of civilization,” 
which, probably in haste but nevertheless indicatively, ignores the aesthetic 
and the spiritual components of a fully civilized personality. Another charac- 
teristic sentence to which I slightly demur is this: “Socrates and Jesus are 
more needed today than ever”’; the implication being that we need both to an 
equal degree. 

Some of the digressions and incidental remarks are among the liveliest 
features of this very animated work—e.g., his praise of Barrett Wendell’s The 
France of Today (p. 57); his just damnation of Elliot Paul’s misleading and 
vulgar The Last Time I Saw Paris (p. 61), which hack-reviewers have praised 
to the skies; and his several sniping shots against Winston Churchill (e.g., 
p. 259), which show that even a rationalist can harbor unreasonable and un- 
grateful dislikes. 

Professors of modern languages, and professors of English likewise, may 
find this book revelatory and stimulating through something which Mr. 
Guerard himself does not directly propound, but which can plainly be read 
between the lines. The author’s career, as well as his opinions, suggest the 
place which such professors will occupy in the future. They will no longer be 
merely teachers of “foreign” languages and “foreign” literatures but also 
active agents in creating harmony, first between the freedom-loving democra- 
cies, and ultimately between all the nations. I recognize and admire the spirit 
of this work, and its interesting merits; but I confess that I wish that Profes- 
sor Guerard, instead of trying to amalgamate and reword his essays, had 
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written a wholly fresh and original study such as his Five Masters of French 
Romance. 


ERNEST BERNBAUM 
Freedom’s Haven 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire 


THe HuMANITIES FOR Our Time. By Allan Nevins and Others. Lawrence, 

Kansas: University of Kansas Press. Pp. 159. $2.00. 

THE UNIVERSITY of Kansas established in 1947 a series called Lectures in the 
Humanities in the hope of “creating a more favorable environment” for such 
studies. From the lectures given during 1947-1949 were selected the six pub- 
lished in this volume. They were delivered respectively by professors of 
Greek, Spanish, History, English, Italian, and Latin. Each speaker tried, on 
the basis of his particular studies and reflections, to answer the question: In 
what ways may the study of literature and of history disclose to us truths and 
values, and foster in us mental and spiritual powers, that are urgently needed 
today? 

The first lecture, by Walter R. Agard of the University of Wisconsin, 
points out that both the insistent message of Greek Tragedy concerning pride 
and retribution, and the warnings of the Greek historians in their records of 
the futility of parochialism, have a close relevance to our own time and its 
perplexities. “Can we be,” he asks, “‘so wealthy and strong without becoming 
proud, blind, domineering, doomed?”’ Hayward Keniston, of the University 
of Michigan, sketches the history of eighteenth-century French literature in 
order to support the principle that “the ultimate purpose of literary study is 
not to acquire knowledge of the past, but to find an artistic integration of the 
present—its values, its ideals, its trends.’’ He maintains that without literary 
culture we cannot read the signs of our own times nor become conscious of 
“the spiritual and moral bankruptcy” of an age hypnotized and dominated 
by science. Allan Nevins of Columbia University sets forth the civilizing value 
of the great biographies and of historical fiction. ““The novelist and poet,” he 
says, “when touched with genius, see further into the human heart than any 
scholar.” Joseph Warren Beach compares the morality of the Victorian novel 
with that of the modern. Such a comparison enables us, in his opinion, to 
perceive at what point in our ethical development we have arrived. “Free 
exercise of the aesthetic faculty,” he opines, “in the unprejudiced and de- 
tached contemplation of human beings tends to strengthen and refine our 
ethical nature, as it surely tends to broaden and deepen our understanding of 
life and men.” Thomas G. Bergin of Yale, comparing Italian with other 
Romance literatures, shows how the comparison of national literatures with 
one another increases one’s sense of the cultural bonds which unite those na- 
tions. In the last lecture of the series, William Hardy Alexander of the Uni- 
versity of California restates the case for the study of the classical literatures. 
He rejects the specious plea that Latin should be studied because it has a 
practical value, and forthrightly asserts that the value of the study of Greek 
and Latin literature today “is that their study does mot minister to our ma- 
terialistic, utilitarian civilization.” “It gives us a coign of vantage from which 
to view with clear eyes our mores and alleged ideals.” It furnishes us with the 
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power of “‘self-detachment from a modern world gone crazy over mechanical 
gadgets.” In other words, it enables us to bring to bear the greatest intellectual 
and aesthetic achievements of the past upon our perplexed present. The judge- 
ments of these scholars from six different fields are in harmony, and they are 
sound in substance. 

The surprising fact is that each of the lectures is delightful in tone and 
style. During the past five years I have attended several conventions, insti- 
tutes, etc., called to discuss the depressed state of the humanities. In most of 
these gatherings, dismally tiresome moments were frequent. Usually the 
speakers were well-informed and earnest souls who argued that belles-letires 
nourished the noblest and most pleasant graces of man’s spirit; but in many 
instances few of those graces were manifested in the substance and style of 
the discourses themselves. These six lectures are rarely trite. They abound in 
an interesting variety of recondite yet pertinent facts, wisely and sometimes 
wittily interpreted. The quotations are felicitously chosen, and the anecdotes 
appropriate. It is my impression, based upon acquaintance with other writings 
of these distinguished scholars, that in these lectures they were in their very 
best form. In the admirable works of Professor Nevins I cannot recall any 
passage more brilliant than that in this lecture wherein he sets forth the 
ludicrous contradictions in the character of Charles Sumner, and how such 
contradictions may baffle a biographer. Professor Bergin enlivens his lecture, 
and drives home its point, by telling that when he asked a conventionally 
trained candidate for the Ph.D. “What are the general characteristics of 
Italian literature?,’”’ the poor wretch replied: “I’d rather give you the dates 
of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Machiavelli.” Even the editor of this col- 
lection, Professor L. R. Lind, senses that the battle for the humanities is best 
fought in a gay and witty spirit. He quotes what Lord Viscount Bryce re- 
marked about the limitations of the sciences and mathematics, namely, “No 
one at a supreme crisis in his life can nerve himself to action, or comfort him- 
self under a stroke of fate, by reflecting that the angles at the base of an isos- 
celes triangle are equal.” 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 
Freedom’s Haven 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire 


BIBLIOGRAPHISCHES HANDBUCH DES DEUTSCHEN ScHRIFTTUMS. Von Josef 
Korner (Dritte, véllig umgearbeitete und wesentlich vermehrte Auflage). 
Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 1949.Pp. 644. 


HANDBUCH ZUR DEUTSCHEN LITERATURGESCHICHTE. Von Karl Petry. Koln: 
Balduin Pick Verlag, 1949. 2 vols., 1064 p. (Beilage am Ende des zweiten 
Bandes: “Titel- und Namenregister,” 27 p.) 


DIE KRITISCHE Sammiung und Sichtung des literarhistorischen Schrifttums 
der deutschen Literatur war eine der dringendsten Aufgaben unserer Zeit, die 
nun durch Kérners Handbuch fiirs erste als gelést betrachtet werden darf. 
Denn weder die Neubearbeitung des Kosch noch das umfangliche Nach- 
schlagewerk Petrys kommen neben dem von Grund aus neu durchdachten 
und systematisch durchgearbeiteten Kompendium Kérners auch nur in Be- 
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tracht. Petrys zweibindiges Han:lbuch ist nach dem, was die ersten Liefe- 
rungen des neuen Kosch zu bieten hatten, nichts als eine weitere Enttaéuschung. 
Auch hier stiitzt sich der bibliographische Teil noch ganz und gar auf die 
Vorarbeiten anderer, und wenn Petry seinen in jedem Fall sparlichen Mit- 
teilungen bibliographischer Natur nicht kurze und oft freilich recht brauch- 
bare biographische Darstellungen der Verfasser, in chronologischer Anordnung 
von den Anfiingen bis zur Gegenwart, beigefiigt hatte, wiirde die Arbeit einen 
Druck gar nicht erst gerechtfertigt haben. Die Liicken in Petrys Darstellung 
sind aber, selbst wenn man das Werk mit all diesen Einschrinkungen hin- 
nimmt, zu gro, um iibersehen zu werden. Im 19. Jahrhundert zum Beispiel 
wird man die Namen Zacharias Werners, Theodor Mundts, Varnhagen von 
Enses und anderer vergeblich suchen. In der neuesten Zeit fehlen noch bei 
weitem mehr: Heinrich Hauser, Georg Heym, Else Lasker-Schiiler, Peter 
Altenberg, Peter Hille, selbst Joseph Roth und viele andere.—Ein ganz an- 
deres Wissen und Kénnen—um nicht zu sagen: geistiges Verantwortungs- 
bewutsein—liegt dem Werk Kérners zugrunde, das jetzt als selbstindige 
Darstellung aus seinen Vor- und Weiterarbeiten am Anhang zum Scherer- 
Walzel hervorgegangen ist. So iiberwaltigend ist die Fiille des hier Gebotenen, 
dafZ man sich kaum vorstellen kann, wie ein einzelner—neben all seinen an- 
deren bedeutenden Veréffentlichungen—eine deratige Leistung hat zustande 
bringen kénnen. Auch in Kérners Handbuch werden sich gewif Liicken finden 
lassen; aber diese sind dann entweder motiviert oder aber halten sich doch 
innerhalb der Grenzen des Unvermeidlichen. Vor allem ist hier auch zum 
ersten Mal der Versuch gemacht worden, das auferdeutsche Schrifttum auf 
dem Gebiete der Germanistik (wie etwa das Amerikas) systematisch zu erfas- 
sen und damit allgemein zugiinglich zu machen. Wir sind dem Verleger zu 
Dank verpflichtet, daf er uns dieses unentbehrliche Buch in die Hinde 
gegeben hat, und diirfen hoffen, daf er es auch in Zukunft durch Erginzungen 
oder Neuauflagen, wenn diese nétig werden, auf dem Markt erhalten wird. 
WOLFGANG PAULSEN 





Smith College 


Jouan Huizinca. Von Kurt Késter. Oberursel (Taunus): Verlag Europa- 
Archiv, 1947. 


DAS BUCH des Frankfurter Privatdozenten Kurt Késter entwirft auf be- 
schrinktem Raume ein ausgezeichnetes Bild von der Persénlichkeit und dem 
Werk des grofen hollindischen Kulturhistorikers Johan Huizinga. Es weniet 
sich iiber den engeren Kreis der Fachleute an alle diejenigen, die in ihm die 
Stimme des Kulturkritikers, des Menschen und Europaers héren wollen. 
Und sicherlich war der am 1. Februar 1945 verstorbene Gelehrte eine der 
groBen Persénlichkeiten, die europiaisches Kulturbewuftsein lehren und 
verkérpern. Huizinga, der Jakob Burckhardt aufs héchste verehrte, war ohne 
Zweifel der eigentliche Nachfolger des grofen Schweizer Kulturhistorikers. 
Die Vielseitigkeit seines Interesses und Wissens wird offenbar, wenn man die 
ausgezeichnete Bibliographie seiner Schriften und Arbeiten in Késters Buch 
durchsieht. Er war von Haus aus Philologe, studierte in Groningen nieder- 
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landische Philologie und promovierte nach vorangegangenem Studium in 
Leipzig mit einer Dissertation iiber den Vidusaka im indischen Drama an 
der Universitat Groningen. Im Jahre 1903 habilitierte er sich als Privat- 
dozent fiir altindische Literatur-und Kulturgeschichte an der Amsterdamer 
Univerversitaét. Aber inneres Unbefriedigtsein mit der Indologie, ein sich 
immer starker entwickelndes Interesse fiir niederlindische Geschichte und 
nicht zuletzt die geringen Berufsaussichten eines hollindischen Orienta- 
listen trieben ihn ins historische Lehrfach. Der Historiker P. J. Blok, der 
Lehrer seiner ersten Studienjahre, verhalf ihm 1906 gegen das Gutachten 
der Fakultaét und gegen die Mehrzahl der Kuratoren zu dem Lehrstuhl fiir 
allgemeine und niederlandische Geschichte an der Universitat seiner Heimat- 
stadt Groningen. Auf Umwegen und unter Schwierigkeiten war Huizinga 
zur Geschichte gelangt, und die Historiker betrachteten ihn auf lange Zeit 
als einen Aufenseiter, der nicht zur eigentlichen Zunft gehérte. Seine geist- 
reichen und gediegenen Arbeiten zur niederlandischen Geschichte verrieten 
bald die ungewéhnlichen Fahigkeiten Huizingas, und so finden wir ihn 
bereits 1915 auf dem Lehrstuhl fiir allgemeine Geschichte an der bedeutend- 
sten hollindischen Universitit in Leiden. Das konnte freilich nicht ver- 
hindern, da seine holliindischen Kollegen das Buch, das ihn weltberiihmt 
machen sollte, Herbst des Mittelalters, als unhistorisch ablehnten. Auch in 
Deutschland fand diese Arbeit neben ungeteilter Bewunderung spéttische 
Ablehnung. Schon der Titel des Buches reizte Gelehrte wie den Leipziger 
Kirchenhistoriker Heinrich Boehmer zum Widerspruch. Seit’ Burckardts 
Kultur der Renaissance in Italien war man gewdéhnt, im vierzehnten 
und fiinfzehnten Jahrhundert eine Epoche ungeheurer individueller und 
staatlicher Kraftentfaltung zu sehen. Ja, man glaubte, in der Renaissance 
den Beginn der Neuzeit erblicken zu miissen. Huizinga dagegen zeichnete 
dieselben Jahrhunderte als eine Zeit iiberfeinerter Kultur, deren Menschen 
aus der Wirklichkeit in eine Welt des schénen Scheins fliehen, als eine Zeit 
der Dekadenz, nicht als den Beginn einer neuen Zeit, sondern das Ende 
einer groBen Epoche. 

In zwei Biichern hat sich Huizinga mit Amerika beschiéftigt. 1918 
erschien Mensch und Masse in Amerika, das auch in den Vereinigten Staaten 
als bedeutend empfunden wurde, und 1926 sein Reisetagebuch Leben und 
Denken in Amerika, in dem er freilich mit gré®erer spiirbarer Ablehnung von 
seinen Reiseeindriicken in den Vereinigten Staaten berichtet. 

Kurt Késter erértert alle diese Fragen in dem ersten Teil seines Buches, 
das sich mit dem Leben und Werk Huizingas befaSt. Und obwohl er seine 
Bewunderung fiir die Persénlichkeit und das Werk des hollindischen Gelehr- 
ten keineswegs verbirgt, ist seine Darstellung ein gutes Beispiel fiir objektive 
Geschichtsschreibung auf dem Gebiete der Biographie. Besonders will- 
kommen scheint mir die im zweiten Teil des Buches gegebene Bibliographie 
der veréffentlichten und unveréffentlichten Arbeiten Huizingas und der 
Arbeiten iiber Huizinga. Ein beschlieBendes Register erhéht die Brauchbarkeit 
des gutgeschriebenen, lesbaren Buches. 

G. F. MERKEL 
University of Cincinnati 
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BRIEF MENTION 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW UNDER GIFFORD: IDENTIFICATION OF CONTRIBU- 
tors. By Hill Shine and Helen Chadwick Shine. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1949, Pp. xx+ 108. $3.00 


PROFESSOR AND Mrs. Shine have identified the authors of 616 of the 733 
articles published in the Quarterly Review under the editorship of Gifford. 
About one third of these are identified for the first time. The Shines take up 
in chronological order the first 61 numbers of the Quarterly. They first give 
the actual publication date for the number and their evidence for the date— 
e.g., Volume xvi, number 31 (October 1816) published on February 11, 
1817: Grierson tv, 363 note. They then identify the author of each article, 
supporting their attribution by quotations from manuscript sources and/or 
references to printed ones. They have relied solely upon external evidence, 
and they carefully indicate the tentative identifications, which number only 
sixty. 

The sub-title, “Identification of Contributors,” is too modest, for the 
book is more than a listing of names and evidence. Professor and Mrs. 
Shine resolve several questions which have been debated in recent years 
—for example, the authorship of the reviews of Maria Edgeworth and 
the number of articles which Gifford wrote in their entirety. They discover 
the amazing range and popularity of John Barrow, who contributed no 
less than 112 articles. The quotations from the Murray MS reveal the 
interesting personality of Gifford and shed light upon his editorial methods. 
This book promises very well for the history of the Quarterly Review which the 
Shines have in preparation. 

Roya A. GETTMANN 


University of Illinois 


BARKER FAIRLEY’S A STUDY OF GOETHE, A REPLY 


MY REMARKS about Professor Fairley’s book,! to which the author took 
exception, quite obviously suffer from the brevity which was imposed by 
the general nature of the critical survey into which they were worked. I 
am, therefore, glad to have been given the opportunity of stating my views 
more fully, the more so since I certainly do consider A Study of Goethe to be 
one of the most important Goethe publications of the past year, if only or 
at least primarily because of its highly challenging character. 

In trying to substantiate my complaints, I shall have to limit myself 
to a discussion of the first 150 pages of the book, i.e. to that section of it 
which apparently is the core of Professor Fairley’s study and which contains 
most—if not all—of the weaknesses to which I had summarily referred. 

The following are the passages I had in mind when I criticized Professor 
Fairley for some of his tours de force: 

(1) page 7: “der stolze Phantast’’: translated as “conceited and crazy (!) 
fellow.” Incidentally, it appears rather doubtful whether Horn’s letter, from 
which the quotation just given was taken, can be used as incontestable evi- 


1 Journal of English and Germanic Philology, October, 1949, p. 617. 
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dence in the case; Horn at least retracted most emphatically his accusations 
and statements in a later letter. 

(2) page 20: Gretchen’s “Mein armer Kopf . . . ” cannot be used, without 
any qualifications, as an illustration for Goethe’s own mental make-up; 
after ail, Gretchen expresses in the song something above and beyond the 
poet’s psychological difficulties: the experience of her own abandonment to 
love. 

(3) page 66: “in ein Geschicke kommen” does not seem to imply “to 
come to a head” but only “‘to come to a settlement’’; also the letter to Goethe’s 
mother on the same page is too narrowly interpreted. Clearly, the reference 
to his Frankfurt years has broader implications (social, etc.), as becomes 
clear from the sentence: “Das Unverhaltni£ des engen und langsam bewegten 
biirgerlichen Kreyses(!), zu der Weite und Geschwindigkeit meines Wesens 
hatte mich rasend gemacht.” In other words, not only “Geschwindigkeit” 
but also “‘Weite.”—‘“Rasend gemacht,” furthermore, does not necessarily 
imply “madness” (“driven him mad’’) in the literal sense of the word. Goethe 
also protests in this letter expressly against Merck’s description of his 
“Zustand.” 

(4) page 50/1: Professor Fairley’s contentions regarding Goethe’s lack 
of understanding for children are at variance with the testimony of his 
friends. (Cf. Caroline Flachsland’s letter to Herder of March 1772 and 
Kestner’s letter of May-June 1772). Something also might be said about the 
old Goethe’s attitude toward his grandchildren. 

(5) page 82: Goethe’s “playing speculatively with science” was thor- 
oughly in the style of the time and cannot be interpreted as an instance of 
Goethe’s lack of discipline. 

(6) page 97: the statement: “‘yet, as it turned out, up to 1775 nothing 
happened (i.e. in Goethe’s relation to women) that might not equally have 
happened to another” is, to my mind, meaningless and has if anything a 
disparaging implication. What is it then that should or might have happened 
to him? At least the encounter with Friederike did happen, and if it could 
have happened to anybody else, certainly nobody so far has used such an 
experience to develop a completely new poetic language. Actually, we know 
far too little about the happenings at Sesenheim to be able to compare them 
to similar events in other poets’ lives.*—Similarly, I take exception to the 
sentence (on page 102): “If Goethe had gone to Weimar as a balanced person, 
his entanglement with Charlotte could only be regarded as in some degree 
unfortunate or undesirable.’’ Undesirable for whom? For Goethe? He cer- 
tainly did not think so at the time—and that should suffice for us. Is it, 
furthermore, really possible or desirable to imagine Goethe’s life without 
Charlotte—and consequently without at least /phigenie? 

(7) page 106: Speaking of Weimar: “This marked change of sensibility 
in Goethe is not one that we are prepared for.”’ Is not the Klettenberg episode 
such a preparation? At least to speak only of “the rude philosophy he brought 
with him to Weimar” seems an oversimplification. 


’ 


? I was glad to notice Professor Werner Richter’s recent warning against making 
too light of the Friederike experience in the interpretation of Faust (“Urfaust oder 
Ururiaust?” Monatshefte, xi1, 7, p. 341)—a warning that applies also to Professor 
Fairley’s claims on page 98 of his book. 
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(8) page 119: Professor Fairley goes entirely too far in the development 
of his thesis that Goethe’s “Charlotte poetry” was lacking in the experience 
and creative reflexes of nature. Of course, his attitude toward nature had 
undergone a considerable modification, but nevertheless nature did not 
cease to exist for him. (See also the chapter “Landschaft” in Gundolf’s 
treatment of the Weimar years). Thus, the Mondlied has other qualities 
besides expressing a withdrawal to the inner life; the poem “Uber allen 
Gipfeln ...” is, to my mind, a poem that derives its very essence from a 
deeply felt oneness with nature. I agree that “‘we are not compelled to read 
radical meanings into them”—but why should that be necessary? On the 
other hand, if we maintain that the works of these years show little traces 
of Goethe’s continued feeling of closeness with nature, we have to go one 
step further and admit that he never returned to his youthful attitude toward 
it in later years, most certainly not after the spell of Charlotte was broken. 
In other words, the change in attitude cannot be laid at Charlotte’s doorsteps. 

(9) page 142: Is it really possible to see in Charlotte a force antagonistic 
to Goethe’s growing awareness of the values of Greek antiquity? We read: 
* . . for when once Goethe’s mind turned resolutely towards the classical 
world, the break with the Charlotte way of feeling and also with Charlotte 
herself was sure to come. . . . If he had known himself better, he might have 
extracted the lesson years before from I phigenie, in which... the clash 
between Charlotte and the pagan world is so readily discoverable.”’ Indeed, 
but not with the world of (pagan) Greece.* 

In closing, I should like to make one more remark about the quotation 
(on page 89) about the intermaxillary bone and the reference to Acts UI, 
6. As I have stated, I do not doubt for‘one moment that Goethe is here 
referring to this quotation from the Bible. I only maintain that the use of 
this particular phrasing derives its unique flavor from its reference to the 
Ilmenau venture, particularly in view of Herder’s opposition to it.‘ 

WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
Smith College. 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR PAULSEN’S REPLY 


THE QUESTION I put to Professor Paulsen was quite clear and he cannot be 
said to have faced it. He made a specific statement about my scholarship 
which I felt I owed it to myself to follow up. What he wrote was—if I may 
repeat his words—that the author “has allowed himself to be carried away 


3 IT should like to add some corrections. Page 52 (where the author speaks of Goethe’s 
treatment of the Sesenheim episode in Dichtung und Wahrheit), cf. Stephan Ley, Goethe 
und Friederike, Versuch einer kritischen SchluBbetrachtung, Bonn, 1947, p. 65 ff. Ac- 
cording to the facts given here Goethe was aware of his having “dressed up” the ac- 
count and refused to accept evidences to the contrary later on. Furthermore, Goethe 
actually did destroy some of his papers (cf. his letter to Marianne von Willemer of 
January 3, 1828). Page 119: the date of the letter to Frau von Stein should be cor- 
rected to read: 12 September 1780. 

* Cf. Goethe, Gedenkausgabe der Werke, etc. (ed. Beutler), Ziirich, 1949. Vol. 22. 
P. 108. 
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by his psychological consideration to an amazing extent, at times to the 
point of twisting the facts by basing his deductions on translations of pas- 
sages that are highly debatable.” I asked him to substantiate this statement 
and it is evident that he is unable to. He dislikes my rendering of “‘der stolze 
Phantast” (note 1), though in its context it cannot be far wrong; in pre- 
ferring ‘settlement’ to ‘head’ (note 3) he fails to indicate that he is only 
choosing where I give him a choice; “driven him mad” (note 3 again) does 
not necessarily imply madness, as he seems to think. This is all I can find 
in his reply that bears on the question of translation. And even here there is 
no disagreement about meaning in note 3; only note 1 is left, for what it is 
worth. Thus the translation issue between us on which Mr. Paulsen bases 
his charge is, by his own-showing, negligible. 

If he wishes to make this correspondence the occasion for a review of my 
book, or rather, strangely enough, for a review of its first 150 pages, that 
is another matter. But a review is not a substitute for meeting my question. 

BARKER FAIRLEY 
University of Toronto 
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